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A Study at Sea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CATARINA IN VENICE.’ 


PART VI. 


CHAPTER I. 
AGAMEMNON. 


His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever ; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent ; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet, remember all, 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke. 


\ HEN a politician’s watchword 

is ‘ Measures, not men,’ he is 
presumed to be patriotic. The 
truth is, that he is often less so 
than the most selfish place-hunter. 
Most of the existing vices of our 
public life are to be ascribed to an 
ignorant belief in this fallacious 
and pernicious maxim. 

I say, with Fox, ‘ Men, not mea- 
sures.” What healing virtue is there 
even in the wisest measure? What 
influence can it exert over the 
national heart and the national 
conscience? Does it purify the 
one or arouse the other? A mea- 
sure is only a machine: beneficial 
to organize, powerless to inspire. 
The impulse, the motive-power, for 
gvod, must be derived from THE 
MAN. 

It matters little to what party 
the man may nominally belong. 
The statesman great enough to ar- 
rest sympathy and command obe- 
dience, must be great enough to 
give a nation its principles and a 

arty its creed. Heis noauthentic 
eader unless he can mould his 
followers, and modify their tra- 
ditions. To become thé exponent 
of a stereotyped and fossilized 
policy is the ambition of a mediocre 
intellect. 
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Mowbray’s career had been a 
striking illustration of this truth, 
By tradition and sentiment he was 
attached to the most frigid of 
political parties: the men who 
voted along with him were of the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees, of 
the haughtiest connexion of the 
patricians, He had a genuine dis- 
like to many of the stock watch- 
words of the party which mono- 
polized to itself the credit of 
political progress. He hated, in- 
deed, every restriction on the 
liberty of human action or thought ; 
and he had done more than any 
man living, either among his 
friends or foes, to break the nar- 
row and oppressive yoke which his 
ancestors bound round the necks 
of themselves and their children. 
But the official policemen of free- 
dom were always arrayed against 
him. He came into public life a 
Tory, and a Tory he remained to 
the end. 

Yet this representative of poli- 
tical sectarianism commanded the 
sympathy and support of the 
strongest, ablest, and freest men 
of his time, The most generous 
and the widest-hearted Eng- 
lishmen recognised in Mowbray 
their fittest leader. How was this? 

ZZ 
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He did not affect the slang of 
political liberalism: he did not 
carry the measures which his op- 
ponents had invented. Mowbray 
never courted popularity ; he did 
not care much for fame, at least for 
the fame whose echoes do not stir 
St. Stephen’s. The tribute to his 
power that he relished most was 
the profound silence of the House 
when he rose to speak—to charm 
them by his wit, to rouse them by 
his invective. How, then, did he 
who was de jure monarch of the 
Tories become de facto the leader 
of scientific Liberalism ? 

The answer is not difficult, It 
was felt that this was a man who, 
whatever political nickname he 
might choose to assume, reall 
loved liberty. This was the spell. 
Other men might prate about the 
great principles of civil and reli- 
gious freedom; but it was shrewdly 
guessed: that to them these watch- 
cries had practically lost their sig- 
nificance, and had become the mere 
symbols of party organization. 
What had been living truth, most 
living truth worth fighting for, and 

raying for, and dying for, to 

ampden and Locke and Sidney 
and Russell, had ceased to be intel- 
ligible to their descendants. They 
believed in the principles of the 
Revolution Settlement as they 
believed in the Settlement of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. In other 
words, attachment to the principles 
of progress had become a mere 
ieiheninal habit of the mind. All 
earnest men saw this; and saw 
that it was very otherwise with 
Mowbray. Let his enemies call 
him what they liked, the nation 
had learnt that to this man freedom 
of thought and speech was as 
needful as ‘the encasing air; that 
he was one who resented, as morally 
hateful to his highest instincts, any 
interference with either—who de- 
tested social and_ ecclesiastical 
slavery with his whole heart—who 
loved liberty with a true and irre- 

ressible fervour, and bowed before 

eras before a crowned queen, with 
loyal and reverent obedience. Com- 
pared with his natural and inborn 
sensitiveness to her honour, the 
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frothy protestations and empty 
symbols of official patriots seemed 
mean and tawdry to observant 
eyes. 

This was the secret of his power, 
A liberal people knew that the 
statesman who best represented 
them—who, because he was their 
greatest man, was also their freest 
and broadest—was in the camp of 
the Philistines. But they did not 
hesitate, and the choice they made 
Was a sagacious choice. They said 
frankly, ‘ Men, not measures,’ Mea- 
sures, they had discovered, were 
powerless to cure the profound in- 
tolerance of their social system : 
the inspiration of one great man 
would do more to relieve their life 
and widen their code than any 
amount of parliamentary legerde- 
main, And they were right. There 
was never more real liberty in Eng- 
land than under Mowbray’s Admi- 
nistration. He was great, honoured, 
beloved: and the influence of his 
example penetrated the land. His 
countrymen hung upon the terse 
and pregnant words which fell 
from his lips. It was a thing to 
be proud of that England should 
speak to the nations in that 
ringing voice, and that the most 
potent monarchy in Europe should 
be identified with the logic and 
vigour of that unrivalled intellect. 
Red-tapists sneered when a ray of 
genius lighted up a Diplomatic 
Note or a Royal Proclamation ; but 
the heartfelt words stirred the 
hearts of the people, and bound 
them at once to the man and to the 
official. Few Governments have 
been stronger than Mowbray’s; for 
it rested upon the strength and the 
integrity of a great man. Since 
his death all sorts of liberal mea- 
sures have become law. The Con- 
stitution is tinkered every ten 
years ; and whenever one coster- 
monger licks another, an act to 
amend the laws relating to the 
liberty of the person is solemnly 
introduced by Lat John Bustle. 
But is there less intolerance in our 
society, less sectarianism in our 
life, than during the Iron Age, 


when Agamemnon reigned in 
Argos? 


— 
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Spring in England. 673 


CHAPTER II. 
VERE NOVO, 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees. 


' I SAW, says Heine, ‘the young 
Spring-God, large as life, stand- 
ing on the summit of an Alp.’ 
Beautiful and charming picture 
which no painter has yet succeeded 
in painting. Among the pale 
snows, and the rocky scaurs, and 
the morning silence of the un- 
covered hills, stands the rosy God 
in the flush of his fresh, glad, 
scornful boyhood—one foot resting 
lightly upon the topmost crest, the 
other raised for swift flight down 
into the valley—crowned with the 
lily, and the orchis, and the 
anemone. Hear our petitions, Boy 
of the Violet Crown! May these 
hearts that hail thee now never 
grow dry and seared and withered, 
never lose the capacity for lov- 
ing, never cease to stir with the 
old triumphant, rejoicing glad- 
ness, with the early exquisite life, 
whenever the birds and the green 
buds welcome thy return. Nay, 
the prayer is already too long de- 
fool. ‘ Already I discern a winter 
on every hand.’ No longer is it 
possible for us to believe in this 
seeming gladness. It is hollow, 
artificial, insincere. Shine as thou 
wilt, O Sun in Heaven, the too 
cunning eye detects the coming 
cloud. Bud and blossom as ye 
will, O murmurous elms, the pro- 
phetic ear hears the autumn winds 
warring among your desolate 
branches, The unquiet heart, the 
unstrung nerves, the overwrought 
brain, are sceptical of happiness. 
Only the Sunshine that lies upon 
the child’s heart is without its 
shadow to warn and menace, 

Yet Spring in England is lovely 
—where more lovely? As the 
cripple to the pool of Siloam, as 
Arthur’s knights to old enchanted 
fountains, go and bathe the soiled 
and tainted soul in that serene and 
tranquil haven. By her blue lakes, 
on her breezy downs, amid her 
hedgerows and orchard-blossoms, 
—everywhere, like Raphael's blessed 
mother, she is pure and calm and 
beneficent, and everywhere she is 


alike; amid the still cathedral 
cities, amid the gray ancestral 
homesteads, amid the rook-haunted 
elms, and not least, but most of 
any in Thee, thou fair and indo- 
lently graceful city, lying, swan- 
like, along the margin of thy 
belated river—where the shadows 
drift lightly across the green mea- 
dows of Christchurch—where the 
ivy clusters and the apple blossoms, 
white and scented, around the quad- 
rangles of Merton—where the deer 


-roam,and the sturdy oaks force their 


reluctant leaves, and the sunlight 
crosses the radiant angels that veil 
their faces before the saint-like 
tower of Magdalen—wherethe spirit 
of one age has been roused into life 
by the skilful hand and faithful 
heart of another—where Hughes’ 
black-stoled weeping queens mourn 
for the wounded Arthur, and the 
sad Guinevere of Rossetti warns 
back the sleeping Launcelot from 
his quest, and Merlin, as he nears 
the oblivious waters, listens to the 
notes of the beguiling lute ; a city 
where abbots have prayed, and 
poets have rhymed, and scholars 
have disputed, and nobles have 
fought, and kings have governed ; 
an illustrious and venerable city, 
which the inventive intellect of 
Miiller, and the mild wisdom of 
Jowett, still dignify and adorn. 
Abolish whatever else you choose, 
vulgarize and secularize our society 
in every way which the mechanical 
invention of the mill-owner can 
suggest, pare our imagination and 
clip our wings, stifle our public 
spirit by the ballot, and extinguish 
our local nationalities in electoral 
districts, make Frederick Peel 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Bright a Lord of the Admiralty, 
—do all this if you will, but leave 
us at least the monastic and beau- 
tiful life, which impresses the most 
careless mind, falls with the quiet 
power of the unforgotten and un- 
forgettable dead on the most reck- 
less heart, and encompasses with 
the silent strength of a rich, ener- 
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getic, and vivid organization, the 
most fickle temper. All monopoly 
and exclusion are hateful : but surely 
a nourishment like this must make 
finer men and better citizens than 
the ignoble scramble of a metro- 
politan university or an industrial 
school. Only leave us this, and we 
will yet undertake to raise a race 
of statesmen and gentlemen fit to 
govern their country. 

But we wander; it is of the 
spring flowers, not of political in- 
trigues, that we write now.., And 
where are spring flowers to be 
found, if not in the hawthorn lanes 
of England? But these lanes are 
disappearing—how quickly I dare 
not guess—an improved system of 
agriculture frowns upon them. 
They obstruct the sunshine—they 
exhaust the soil—I know not of 
what evils they are the parents, 
So the hedgerows are brought low, 
and what was last year a rich, pictu- 
resque, and blossomedalley, becomes 
a dusty and inhospitable high road. 
We get more corn and beef thus, 
perhaps ; but do our hearts not re- 
quire a nourishment also? We have 
taken away the old healthy, homely 
diet they used to feed and enrich 
on (for man does not live by bread 
alone), and we have not thought it 
necessary to provide any other. 
For I place no faith in the inge- 
nious speculation which affirms 
that science does not disenchant, 
and that to the observant eye and 
the attentive ear, poetry may haunt 
the cotton-mill and the dissecting- 
room. Pedantic rubbish! The 
hedgerow is more beautiful than 
the high road. That is undoubted. 
And does the scientific considera- 
tion that more grass is grown, and 
more beef is eaten, and that Mr. 
Mechi gets more out of one acre 
than his predecessor got out of ten, 
furnish any compensation to an 
imagination deprived of its natural 
food? The change may be right 
and necessary; I do not argue 
against it, but against the sophis- 
tical assertion that the improved 
modern scientific methods do not 
render these aspects of life with 
which the arts are concerned, more 
tame, uniform, and monotonous 
than they used to be, 
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But it is pleasant to think that 
there are certain districts of Eng- 
land, where science has not yet 
made much way, where the people 
do not use the dialect of the Seven 
Dials, but a Saxon, on the whole, 
not altogether unfamiliar to Alfred, 
where no profane hand (for the 
urchins who scramble through the 
branches after the sparrows’ and 
the linnets’ nests, are privileged 
neophytes) has disturbed the hedge- 
rows since Cromwell posted his 
Lronsides behind them, and where 
each inch of the green bank at 
their foot nourishes a group which 
Millais or Hunt would take a 
pa to copy. I know one of these 

anks by heart ; we sat upon it 
ears ago, and she pulled an ivy- 
eaved snap-dragon to pieces (how 
well I recollect the fall, one by one, 
of the blue and violet flowers from 
her nervous hand !) as the colour 
came, and went, and came again 
upon her cheek. I could describe 
it to you at this very moment, I 
solemnly believe, though I have 
not seen it since that day. I won- 
der if the same flowers grow there 
now as used to grow there in the 
old time? So much is changed 
and altered since then—so much 
is lost and destroyed—so much 
blighted and soiled—so many 
battles have been won and lost—so 
many dynasties have been born 
and abolished ; aye, and sorer than 
all else, one sweet soul who was 
alive that day, has folded her 
hands on her heart and meekly 
gone to heaven—that I cannot 
fancy that the place quite retains 
the look I remember, that the ox- 
lip still peeps through the grass, or 
that that flower still hangs out with 
serene indifference its blue and 
purple banner. Did these timid 
witnesses escape the blow? did they 
not feel the pang which hurt our 
hearts for ever ? 

The city is not very beautiful in 
itself ; a few houses in the Close, 
built in the old English cottage 
style, are very quaint and charm- 
ing ; but the dwellings in general 
are sombre and mean. But as you 
wander through the dirty and 
narrow streets, you look up at last 
into the sky, and lo! a painted 
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cloud lies softly on the heaven, 
rapt, serene, and spiritual as a 
dream by Angelico. And a fair 
and exquisite piece of dreamwork 
it is ; all the more so from the con- 
trast between its wonderful and 
rare purity, and the homely and 
harshly-coloured buildings among 
which you have strayed, and over 
which it rises ; as when gazing on 
the dying splendour of the summer 
sunset, you fear to close your eyes 
for a moment, lest when you open 
them again, the aerial fabric may 
have fled. But do not fear; you 
may advance, and yet it will not 
retreat ; it stands firm against the 
breeze; it has been framed by 
human hands, and fashioned out 
of a human heart ; it is the noblest 
memorial that remains to England 
of what England was, of the free 
strength and rich simplicity of 
happy and pious men. 

On the outskirt of the town, but 
in sight of the cathedral, whose 
massive towers are visible through 
the budding elms of English May, 
buried in a little clump of brush- 
wood, which fringes the lawn down 
to the river’s bank, Marley Lodge 
forms a delightful retreat for the 
wearied lawyer or the jaded states- 
man during the rest-day of the 
week, Miles has taken it this year 
for the spring months; so that 
Corry may escape from the glare 
and fever of the metropolis when 
she likes. Corry affects to hate 
London, and she divides the season 
pretty impartially between the cot- 
tage here and the great house in 
Tudor-square. 

The rustic drawing-room, with 
its softened glow of colour, is not 
quite empty. Did you ever see 
lovelier children? Seraph faces, 
worthy of Greuse or Murillo. The 
twins are two or three years old, I 
fancy (children’s ages have always 
been a mystery to me), and both 
are dressed exactly alike; so 
piquantly dressed, that in their 
little red cloaks, and bright pink 
tasselled ‘Turkish smoking-caps, 

ou might mistake them for little 

astern princesses, from Bagdad 
or the Bosphorus, or the Arabian 
Nights. I never could make out 
which was which; but the tiny 


Miles’s Babies. 
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fairies would resent any confusion 
of identity, and one or other would 
elaborately explain, ‘Me not Minnie, 
me Doe.’ When the one took ill, 
the other did likewise; when 
Minnie laughed, Doe would laugh 
in sympathy; and they had a 
genuine sense of the ridiculous, 
and enjoyed any kind of fun with 
infinite relish and tact. Doe was 
a satirist from her cradle, a flirt 
from the day her blue eyes opened ; 
it was said that she solemnly 
mocked her sister before she could 
walk ; Minnie was graver and state- 
lier, a coquette of another order, 
who tried different arts on her ad- 
mnirers, and captivated them by her 
pensive affection and sweet depre- 
cating smiles. Bewitching is the 
half-hidden side-glance which steals 
so coquettishly to you—withdrawn 
suddenly, indeed, if you show too 
plainly that you are conscious of 
it, withdrawn for a moment as the 
little hand rises nervously to the 
mouth, but still the merry eyes— 
for the eyes are always laughing, 
and disavow the pensive mouth— 
will not cease to gaze at you, and 
keep you captive. Ah! little 
rogues—blue-eyed banditti, as Mr. 
Longfellow would call you—how 
many hearts you will break ere the 
noonday! But as yet the kittens 
are quite content where they are; 
in their soft furs, and in the midst 
of this happy, warm life, and each 
toddles after the other, and each 
rolls over the other, and gets up 
again in a quiet, unconcerned way, 
as if tumbling were natural and 
inevitable to men and kittens. 
Within the policies, but on the 
margin of the sluggish river, stands 
a miniature temple; call it what 
you will, a temple, a chapel, a cell, 
nay, rather the inverted bell of a 
beautiful flower—a foxglove, or a 
convolvulus. Do you know the 
chapter-house of the cathedral of 
Moravia? Well, this is a model of 
it—such a model as Doe is of her 
mother. The inverted bell of a 
beautiful flower, I say ; but a lily- 
stalk rises from its centre, and 
then the ascending and descending 
cups lightly kiss and mingle lip to 
lip. The building grows and ex- 
pands like a flower, and must have 
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risen as the lily rises. There is not 
a straight line nor a sharp angle 
anywhere ; but an exquisite curve 
is caught throughout, which I do 
not think stone or lime ever 
caught elsewhere, except, perhaps, 
in the arched roof of the chancel 
at Peterborough, and the secret of 
which the birch and the acacia now 
keep to themselves. 

‘[ like it,’ said Mowbray to Miles. 
They were standing by the bank of 
the river ; ‘ Llike to catch a glimpse 
of our old Norland work here. 
Strange where our rough ancestors 
could have got these exquisite pro- 
portions and that rare beauty!’ 

‘From the sea, said Miles. 

‘They got their cod and mackerel 
there ; I doubt if they got their 
churches.’ 

* [think they did—their churches 
and their ballads. The sea is in 
them both ; its misty solemnity in 
the one, its fresh breezy scent in 
the other. A man needs to live by 
the sea ere a building will grow 
out of his mind, as a flower grows 
out of thesoil. Thesea harmonizes 
and attunes his powers. I never 


cheard of a man who did anything 


great, who had not seen the sea.’ 
‘You harp upon the sea,’ replied 
Mowbray ; ‘and yet—'tis a grand 
master, after all, Iremember how, 
Greek-wise, I used to harangue it 
in the old days; I think some of 
the best speeches I ever made were 
addressed to the bay of Ogg. 
Sydney says that whenever I get 
into a passion with the House 
(which of course I never do), I 
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remind him of a storm in the 
Atlantic. There is perhaps more 
in it than he thinks. I once tried 
hard to catch the moan, or sob, 
that the waves make in the Earl’s 
Cave. I never quite succeeded 
myself; but I took Benoni there 
one summer-day, and he gave us 
its liquid gurgle afterwards in a 
surprising way, in Bombastes, I 
think. But the old ballads,—yes, 
they are full of the sea, and you 
are saturated with them. Give me 
a cigar, Miles, and we will talk 
about them in the temple. What 
has come of the Solicitor? I thought 
he was to be here,’ 

‘He was to row up,’ replied Miles, 
as they entered the lily-like shrine; 
‘but I suspect he is courting, as we 
say in the north; and a man in 
that state is not to be relied on.’ 

‘Fickle as a patriot, said the 
Minister. 

Yes, the old ballads are full of 
the sea, and, like the sea-shell, they 
carry their scent along with them. 
Not of the soft blue Adriatic which 
touched Horace and the Hellenics, 
which runs through the Odyssey, as 
the Aigean runs through Greece, 
but of the grim rough northern 
sea, which laps the feet of Odin 
and the Gods, do the old ballads 
smack, It is no summer breeze, no 
Mediterranean ‘white squall,’ that 
blows through Sir Patrick Spens, 
but a black ‘ nor-waster’ straight 
from the pole, that will blow till the 
masts are bare, and the waves are 
black, and the very midday welkin 
itself dour as night or death. 


They had na sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


It is always on the sea or the sea- 
like rivers that the crowning 
tragedy takes place. The Douglas 
rides on; but his life-blood runs 
the while, and stains with a purple 
stream ‘that wan water.’ The 
death-mist darkens the earl’s eyes 
as he bleeds to death upon the 
English moors, but his oot is 
beating with the wild northern 
sea’s breakers— 
For I hae dreamed a dreary dream 
Ayont the Isle of Skye. 


And when we come to such lines 
as these— 
There was a roar in Clyde’s water 
Wad fear’d a hundred men, 


we can see and hear the flooded 
river tearing along as the fevered 
knight gallops down the hill-side, 
and we know at once that he will 
never reach the other bank, though 
man and horse swim stoutly as 
Scottish men and horses do. 

‘Our fathers were Vikings,’ said 
Mowbray, ‘and that is the reason 
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why these sea-stories stir our blood. 
But, after all, 1 am only half a 
sea-king. I was not born, Miles, 


among the waves, as you were; 


But it was in the gude green wood, 
Among the lily-flowers, 


like brave English Robin. And 
an Englishman is not such a 
despicable creature, after all. Look 
at these towers,’ 

Sharply cut against the en- 
crimsoned evening sky rose the 
famous towers of that immemorial 
shrine. ‘The river flowed between, 
the town lay between; but the 
massive pile, like the mountains, 
dwarfed every other object, and 
towered right overhead, as it 
seemed, 

‘Yes, answered Miles; ‘ but it 
is from its cathedrals alone that 
you can tell that a great people 
once occupied this land.’ 

‘And are they not enough? 
What other people, except the 
Romans, can show more? And 
Roman work was barbarous ; they 
were hard-handed soldiers from 
first to last, and cared for nothing 
except bulk and strength.’ 

‘But what do these tell us of the 
past? Do they tell us anything?’ 

‘This at least, said Mowbray: 
‘in the complete unity of every 
feature, in the perfect harmony of 
every detail, that the men who 
made them knew what they wished 
to make, that they were in earnest, 
that they felt, as Leighton would 
say, that they were doing God’s 
work, and so did it, as such work 
should be done, without fear or 
flaw. But oursis an age of doubt,’ 
he continued, in that tone of sar- 
castic melancholy which was ha- 
bitual with him, ‘no, not of doubt, 
—hesitation is the right word (for 
we do not dare to doubt)—when 
no man’s work lies at his hand, and 

"3s work seems farthest off of 
any—when no man knows indeed 
whether what he proposes to do 
may not be the devil’s work. And 
80, instead of these eternal shrines, 
we will leave—what? Our cotton- 
mills, our plaster palaces, our mud 
embankments, which every flood 
washes away,—the perishable me- 
mory of a wealth which perished 
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in the using! Miles,’ he said, after a 
pause, ‘ your architecture is all very 
well ; but you cannot rival this yet.’ 

A ribston pippin grew along the 
wall, and one of its blossomed 
branches crept round the doorway 
where they sat. Have you ever 
nicely observed a sprig of apple- 
blossom? One lies beside me while 
I write this that I would fain de- 
scribe if I could. There is a bright 
vermilion glow on the unfolding 
leaves, like the rosy bloom on the 
child’s face, while the pale and 
delicate flush on the opened buds 
recals the faint flush that comes 
and goes in soft pulsations on the 
maiden’s cheek. But why write 
about these things? This black 
ink and dingy paper on the one 
hand ; the radiant white and pink 
of these blossoms on the other. 
What affinity can there be between 
the two, and how is it possible to 
change the one into a picture of 
the other? That is a transforma- 
tion which only the spell of a 
Goethe or a Tennyson can work. 

‘These are my rosebuds at least,’ 
answered Miles, as Corry slowly 
aes with the children 
clinging to her knees. 

‘You gentlemen can never think 
of anything except your work. I 
know you have been talking poli- 
ties,’ she said, 

‘No; like Falstaff, we babbled o 
green fields,’ replied Mowbray. ‘I 
hope it is no proof that our wits 
are going.’ 

‘1 misdoubt you, my lord, and 
so does Doe. She avers you have 
not spoken to her to-day.’ 

‘My lovely little tyrant, come 
and play the coquette to me.’ 

But the little coquette, with 
affected timidity, hid her face in 
her mother’s lap, and would not 
listen to the statesman’s flatteries. 
At length, the beguiling voice, 
potent with men and gods, won its 
way, and Doe, mounted on his 
knee, lisped in broken words how 
angry she had been with him for 
his unfaithfulness, and how she 
had determined never to forgive 
him. Probably she could not make 
so long a speech in articulate words ; 
but the large reproachful eyes may 
have said as much, 
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Mowbray, when he unbent, was 
fascinating. Could his enemies 
have watched him as he sat there, 
with the child nestling upon his 
knee, and heard him with mingled 
tenderness and naiveté win his way 
to the little heart, perhaps they 
might not have hated him so fiercely 
as theydid. The great satirist was 
hardly to be recognised at such a 
moment, except perhaps in a tone 
of ironic sadness, which tinged his 
most familiar talk. But the irony 
was not unpleasing; it was the 
irony which lies deep, I think, in 
the English character: the surface- 
play of a temper habitually grave. 
The intense reserve of an intellect 
which protects itself even against 
its affections, could find no more 
characteristic defence. And with 
Mowbray, time had mellowed its 
bitterness and taken away its sting. 
It was rather ‘ the wise sad valour’ 
of a man who has seen many cities 
and men, who has found when at 
the summit of a career that success 
is not such a very successful thing, 
after all; and who, as he witnesses 
the eager scramble of the crowd, 
is content, not indeed to laugh 
with Swift, but to smile with 
Horace. He had many very deep 
and hearty convictions ; if he had 
not, I honestly believe that he 
would have given up public life ; 
though no doubt the charm of 
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vivid action was profoundly felt by 
that active and sleepless intellect. 
But when he unbent, he unbent 
wholly ; a certain indolent listless- 
ness and abandon succeeded the 
keen energy of work: his repose 
was as complete as the repose of a 
Greek statue, and as graceful. In- 
deed, the Minister was always 
graceful ; his Latin was graceful; 
his epigrams were graceful ; I have 
no doubt that even his dressing- 
gown was not inelegant, and that 
its folds were studied. But this 
gracefulness was neither affected 
nor shallow. It was the genuine 
and deeply-rooted instinct of an 
intensely refined and fastidious 
intellect, and therefore was quite 
free from affectation. Nor was it 
a proof of shallowness any more 
than the clumsiness of W——d is 
a proof of depth. The grace was 
not incompatible with the keenest 
and most passionate energy of feel- 
ing and thought. 

And so the spring sunset fell 
upon the group of to-day, as it fell 
upon the great Minster of a perished 
race, upon the yellow girlish curls, 
upon Corry’s pensive beauty, upon 
the worn but noble face which once 
hung in the boudoir of every Eng- 
lishwoman,—who recognised in the 
great commoner the sole represen- 
tative, in an unchivalrous society, 
of the antique grace and gallantry. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE JEBUSITES. 


And when religious sects ran mad, 

He held—in spite of all his learning— 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improved by burning. 


OWBRAY had now been Pre- 

mier for nearly four years. 
During that period his administra- 
tion had been constantly gaining 
ground in the confidence and the 
respect of the people. In the 
House, also, its position was re- 
spectable. Around the Minister 
sat a group of illustrious colleagues 
—men who for tact, zeal, and ad- 
ministrative capacity, have seldom 
been rivalled. Behind him were 
ranged the rank and file of his own 


party, and a band of untried poli- 
ticians—men then little known to 
fame, but who have since proved 
that the generous chivalry and 


imaginative enthusiasm which 
bound them to Mowbray had not 
disqualified them for the graver 
responsibilities of office. On the 
Opposition benches those states- 
men were gathered before whose 
compact organization and bitter 
hostility a greater minister than 
Mowbray had fallen. Their ranks, 
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moreover, had been recently re- 
eruited by various Tory deserters, 
who hated their ancient leader with 
the zeal and venom of apostates. 
[twasa powerful Opposition,—such 
an Opposition, that only the high 
ersonal character of the Minister 
ad kept the Cabinet in place so 
long. The vehement Barton, the 
wary Orange, the subtle Franklin, 
all the representatives in the 
Commons of the great Whig con- 
nexion, were united by a common 
tie—hostility to the untitled ‘ ad- 
venturer’ who had braved their 
displeasure, and whose wiry and 
tenacious hands held the reins 
of government. But the oppor- 
tunity to wrench them from the 


Politics again. 
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plebeian dictator had now appa- 
rently arrived, and it was eagerly 
seized. 

In the strange society of whose 
characteristics we are now writing, 
a small sect of religious enthusiasts 
whose tenets are, to say the least, 
eccentric, had long maintained a 
torpid vitality. They believed that 
an old lady, who was said to be no 
better than she should be, and 
whose scarlet petticoats were of the 
deepest dye, was the divinely ap- 
poner head of the Church. A 

undred and fifty years before, a 
great poet had ridiculed with less, 
perhaps, than his usual keenness of 
satire, the other article of their 
creed :— 


The Egyptian rites the Jebusites embraced, 
Where gods were recommended by their taste. 
Such savoury deities must needs be good, 

As served at once for worship and for food. 


Ridiculously absurd, no doubt,— 
though indeed many of the finest 
intellects in Europe did not hesi- 
tate to accept, and with keen logic 
to defend, the thesis,—but not de- 
manding more than the loud and 
vacant laughter to which the great 
nation treated it. Not content, 
however, with intellectual dissent, 
the leaders of civil and religious 
liberty had prosecuted the profes- 
sors of this doctrine with all the 
industry of the Inquisition, and 
the gall of their bitterness still in- 
fected and disgraced the Statute- 
book. Because the Jebusites sup- 
po opinions which were specu- 
atively absurd, they were excluded, 
for instance, from the general legis- 
lative Council, an assembly which 
professed to represent every class 
inthe community. To the genial 
and high-bred temper of Mowbray, 
the vulgar disabilities of sect were 
peculiarly obnoxious. He was by 
temper, as I have said, essentially 
tolerant. The zealots of either 
party beheld in him the political 
Gallio, ‘who cared for none of 
these things.” The judgment was 
as false as it could well be; for the 
large tolerance of his nature was 
not the offspring of indifference, 
but of an intellect at once keen and 
equable. To erase from the Sta- 
tute-book the sullen animosities of 


creed, to free the Constitution 
from the impurities of fanatical in- 
temperance, was, of all the measures 
which the Minister contemplated, 
the one which lay nearest to his 
heart. During his administration 
many minute but irritating sores 
had been cautiously removed, and 
he had now ventured to introduce 
a sweeping measure, and to try 
conclusions with an arrogant and 
intolerant Propaganda. In inau- 
gurating a policy which offended 
many of his own followers, he had 
to rely to some extent upon the 
support of an Opposition which 
had condescended to become the 
champion of the Conscience, These 
very disabilities, indeed, had been 
created by the ancestry of the Op- 
position, and had been criticised 
and condemned by their rivals of 
the hour,—for the Tory of King 
George was the Radical of Queen 
Anne; but times change and 
parties revolve, and the Whig who 
in power had persecuted was the 
Whig who, when persecuted, elo- 
quently protested against persecu- 
tion. And so long had his exclu- 
sion from office now lasted, that 
by the mere force of assertion the 
nation had been led to believe 
that ‘Liberty’ was the peculiar 
dowry of a party which histor 

declares to be narrow and selfish 
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at heart, ungrateful to friends, un- 
generous to foes. Mowbray was 
thus entitled to expect, that for 


Thalatia ! Thalatia ! 
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shame, if not for love, a measure 
of a would be wel- 
comed by Emancipators, 





CHAPTER IV. 
LADY WINDERMERE’S. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold ; 


With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize. 


HERE was a crowded assembly 
at Lady Windermere’s. 

‘Why do our young men,’ said 
Mrs. Warrender to Alice, ‘ so reso- 
lutely strive to look like fools? 
Nature is strong enough unaided.’ 

‘The labour is thrown away, cer- 
tainly,’ was the reply ; ‘ it is gilding 
the gold.’ 

‘It is the morale and not the 
physique, said Lord Maurice, 
‘which has deteriorated. They are 
splendid fellows at a hedge or a 
six-barred gate. Let them go at 
the French or the Cossacks, and 
you will see what pace is. The 
pluck and the stamina are as good 
as ever; but, as you say, they are 
fools. I dine with some of them, 
for my sins, once or twice a year— 
it is awful work. Anything more 
utterly feeble, I defy you to find in 
Christendom. "Tis a moral and in- 
tellectual paralysis.’ 

‘Very long words,’ said Alice ; 
‘but why do you do it? 

‘Why, as Congreve says—“I 
please myself: besides, sometimes 
to converse with fools is for my 
health.”’ 

‘You take rather too gloomy a 
view of our admirers, don’t you ? 
But who is that f 

‘The shabby little man with the 
sharp face, like a decayed draper? 
That’s the new Judge. His father 
was a cowfeeder in the North. 
What right have they to put such 
men on the bench! it is disgrace- 
ful: a judge is one of the institu- 
tions of the country, and ought to 
be not only a lawyer but a gentle- 
man. Such men can’t be judicial: 
they have not the inborn instinct 
which keeps a thoroughbred intel- 
lect in the straight path of logic 
and reason. The pettifogging in- 
genuity always leads them “ agee,” 


as your country folk say, Mrs, 
Warrender. No; I never knew a 
thoroughly good judge who was 
not a gentleman by birth.’ 

*‘ Don’t speak so,’ said Mrs. War- 
render ; ‘ you know we are all for 
the people.’ 

‘The people are all very well in 
their way—but why make heroes 
and martyrs of them? I believe 
they are pretty much like the rest 
of us, and don’t want to be cano- 
nized,’ 

‘Ah! you are an infidel, Lord 
Maurice, and don’t believe in the 
saints,’ 

‘1 do—in one or two,’ he replied, 
bowing to them in his courtly 
way. ‘But saints are common 
among the lower orders only 
in that visionary world where 
Spooner is a wit and Tupper a 
sidiooiae" 

‘I have just left the House,’ said 
Charley Latimer, coming up to 
where they sat. ‘ Warrender has 
made a first-rate speech, and come 
down upon Trelawney in style. 
The House was quite with him. 
Are any of our men about, Eskdale? 
I am beating them up.’ 

‘ Are you going to divide? 

‘In an hour. Pam was winding 
up when I left, and Mowbray is 
not to speak thirty minutes. Ah! 
there is Lord Bustle with the 
Baroness—I must waylay him: 

And the whip disappeared in the 
crowd. 

‘Let me congratulate Mrs, War- 
render on her husband’s speech, 
said Darcy, who had come up. 
‘Tis a great success, Mowbray is 
immensely pleased. The House 
was taken by surprise. They didn’t 
know it was in him; he has never 
cared to make a fuss yet. But 
Trelawney’s attack on Mowbray 
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stung him, and worked him up to 
the point where anger gets eloquent. 
The severe and weighty indignation 
of his rebuke made a profound im- 
ression. Sir Jasper didn’t like it, 
can tell you.’ 
A glow of gratified pride tinged 
Corry’s cheek, 
‘I am very happy, she said, in a 
low voice, that was audible only to 
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Alice; ‘I should so like to have 
heard him.’ 

‘ He didn’t mean to speak. Mow- 
bray will make a great reply. Miles 
sent me along to try and get you to 
come down.’ 

‘Charming. Will you go, Alice? 
But how are we to get there? 

‘ Leave it to me—I will manage, 
Will you take my arm? 


CHAPTER V. 
APOLLO’S LYRE 


We, we have seen the intellectual race 

Of giants stand, like Titans, face to face— 
Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between, which flowed all free, 
As the deep billows of the Zgean roar 
Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian shore. 


HEY drove quickly through the 

streets, which, late as it was, 
were still crowded and brilliantly 
lighted. The political clubs were 
astir and excited; members hur- 
ried in to learn what even yet 
hung in the balance—the fate of 
the great Minister. For, after con- 
siderable hesitation, the Opposition 
had resolved to fight. But as 
Emancipators could not with seem- 
liness defeat a measure of emanci- 
pation, considerable circumspec- 
tion was necessary to give a decent 
colouring to the assault. So, in- 
stead of a direct negative, they 
asked the House to affirm that cer- 
tain things were out of the Bill 
which ought to have been in it. 
The Jebusites, at the time the 
penal statutes directed against them 
were passed, had declined to use 
the hair-powder then worn by the 
loyal subjects of the monarchy. 
Political motives were supposed to 
be involved; the tax on hair- 
powder was an important source 
of national revenue ; and thus un- 
powdered cues became the cue of 
the disaffected. The result was, 
that a Whig minister carried a 
measure which declared that who- 
ever was guilty of wearing his head 
as God made it, should be visited 
with the pains and penalties set 
forth in the statute. Men in the 
old days had died at the stake to 
assert the lawfulness of unpowdered 
hair. But these days were past ; 


the nation had changed its mind, 
and left the finance minister to 
discover other sources of revenue ; 
the distinction had been abolishe 
and forgotten. The obnoxious sta- 
tute was perfectly obsolete, and its 
existence was only known to a few 
constitutional antiquarians. Mow- 
bray’s measure, intended to redress 
practical grievances, had neglected 
to deal with penalties which public 
opinion had repealed. Here was 
an opening for the Opposition! 
The wministerialists vainly at- 
tempted to explain that it was un- 
necessary to repeal a forgotten and 
fantastic disability, and unsafe by 
such an association, to discredit 
the relief that was urgently needed. 
It was of no avail. The Opposi- 
tion had got their grievance, and 
they worked it like men. The 
measure was a sham—a Tory in- 
trigue—a fraud, which pretended 
to enfranchise, but virtually en- 
slaved. Not repeal this odious 
and despotic law! True, nobody 
wears powder now ; but the prin- 
ciple is at stake. There is no dif- 
ficulty, besides, in getting quit of 
a practical grievance ; it is the in- 
visible and intangible, those which 
hurt no one, and which no one re- 
sents, that the true friends of free- 
dom must watch most narrowly. 
The Jebusites, unfortunately, 
were not able to rise to the height 
of this great argument. They were 
quite willing to take the Bill as it 
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stood. It liberated them from 
many irritating restraints ; it con- 
ferred upon them all the rights of 
citizenship. Nobody wore powder 
that they knew of, and nobody that 
they knew of had ever been prose- 
cuted for not wearing it. ‘But,’ 
replied the jealous guardians of 
freedom, ‘it is the principle we 
fight for, not the wretched details, 
It is your duty and your privilege 
to suffer in its vindication.’ But 
the argument did not disturb their 
ignoble content. They wanted to 
be made justices of the peace, and 
members of the senate ; and they 
could not be got to entertain right 
views upon the hair-powder. For- 
tunately for themselves, however, 
they were not enfranchised as yet, 
and so could not vote against their 
friends, 

This was the High Debate, on the 
issue of which the fate of the 
Ministry depended. 

‘Did. you ever hear such rub- 
bish? said Darcy, as they rolled 
along, and he described some of 
the speeches. ‘The little states- 
man struts about on the consti- 
tutional dunghill, which he wants 
to keep all to himself! Like the 
hero of the old song— 


Aye cacklin’ like a clokin hen.’ 


It was a mild spring night, and, 
the round moon rested serenely 
upon the towers of the abbey. 
Black, massive, silent, the huge 
pile rose into the sky, and cast its 
cold shadow upon the neighbour- 
ing chapel. Darcy and his com- 

anions passed quickly through the 
hall, where a large crowd awaited 
the issue of the debate, and in an- 
other moment, from behind the 
latticed screen, they looked down 
upon the famous arena. 

It is a grand spectacle, that sim- 
ple assembly. The entire absence 
of ceremonial or parade adds, I 
think, to the effect which it pro- 
duces on the mind. There is no 
deception, no artifice. It is an un- 
pretending meeting of English gen- 
tlemen. Yet what can be finer 
than the chivalrous courtesy ? How 
the rivals hate each other, and yet 
the noble politeness never fails! 
Only centuries of high breeding, of 
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guarded honour, of inherited tact, 
could preserve that voluntary re- 
straint. How bitter is the sarcasm, 
how cutting the irony; but the 
speaker never uses an expression 
which a society of gentlemen can 
resent, and the victim never winces. 
Self-command and self-respect are 
the secret machinery which gives 
to this unimpressive and unambi- 
tious assembly an authority which 
the most splendid despotism does 
not wield. 

Every bench is crowded, every 
seat occupied. A former colleague, 
who had recently deserted the 
Minister, is speaking. Calm, in- 
sidious, and studiously moderate, 
it is yet obvious that he hates his 
old friend with more than party 
bitterness, Mowbray feels it, they 
say ; is wounded by it to the quick; 
but will not notice it, will pass it 
by with a silence that is more ex- 
pressive than any words could be. 
Even the Opposition are conscious 
that the speech is somewhat un- 
generous ; still it helps them, and 
they cheer it lustily; the oily 
orator concludes amid a shout of 
applause that contrasts with the 
stern silence of dissatisfaction of 
those among whom he lately sat. 
It is a triumph of a kind, a tri- 
—_ that, even at the moment, 
could barely have gratified, and 
which, years afterwards, was bit- 
terly avenged. 

As you enter the antechamber 
of the new Houses, the two great 
orators of a generation that has 

assed away stand upon either 
nand ; the spare and attenuated 
minister, and his jovial and rotund 
foe, the most eloquent and simple- 
hearted of Englishmen. Their 
successors preserved many of the 
old contrasts, though traced in less 
marked and decisive lines. 

‘I see Mr. Mowbray,’ whispered 
Alice ; ‘but where is Mr. Barton?’ 

‘There’ said Mrs. Warrender, 
pointing out the leader of the Op- 
position. 

Ay, there they sit, one on either 
side of the House, and respectively 
in the van of the famous historical 

arties, which for two centuries 
nave governed this famous Eng- 
land, Men not lightly to be for- 
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gotten. Mowbray, the great com- 
moner who has refused the blue 
ribbon, and would not exchange 
his simple ‘Esquire’ for any title 
on earth, keen, clear, commanding, 
thoroughbred, a fitting representa- 
tive of a temperate people and an 
historic monarchy! Barton, pas- 
sionate, generous, warm-hearted, 
logical, vehement, a fiery orator, a 
courageous tribune ! 

Very fierce to-night were his 
words ; and, feeling perhaps that 
his argument would not bear much 
handling, he gave more than usual 
play to the sweep of his rich and 
fervid invective. And yet even 
the argument was conducted with 
infinite ingenuity ; it coiled itself 
around the foe ; it twisted and un- 
twisted its links with surpassing 
dexterity ; it was impossible to sift 
these passionate sophistries. Sus- 
tained and searching argument, 
clothed in rapid, vehement, nay, 
almost boisterous declamation— 
that was his peculiar gift, a gift 
bestowed upon no other orator I 
ever heard, at least in the same 
measure. For men are for the most 
part divided into the two classes ; 


the logical and the rhetorical ; and 
rarely, very rarely, once in a cen- 
tury or so, are the two found united. 
But logic was the very soul of Bar- 
ton’s eloquence. : 

Amid the tumult of cheers which 


greeted the peroration of their 
chief, the Minister rose, and imme- 
diately, in a still and unimpas- 
sioned voice began his reply. From 
the turbid mountain torrent to the 
azure and many-dimpled smile of 
ocean—from Barton to Mowbray— 
the contrast was sudden and strik- 
ing. Exquisitely poised as a Greek 
capital, every syllable was effective. 
The art was perfect—perfect be- 
cause so artfully hidden. Each 
successive sentence was a step to 
the dénouement ; but the path was 
studiously concealed; he seemed 
to toy with his victim, and dally 
with his argument ; and the ring- 
ing invective or the winged jest 
startled, at last, with all the sud- 
denness of surprise. The bur- 
nished shaft had pierced the quarry 
ere it was seen that the bow was 
strung. He spoke without pain, 
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and without passion. With mellow 
laughter he ridiculed the pretences 
to which the Opposition had re- 
course. Then he alluded slightly, 
but in a graver tone, to the charges 
which had been hurled against 
himself. ‘Some of them,’ he said, 
calmly, though the bell-like notes 
did not ring quite so clearly as in 
the passages of fun and irony that 
had preceded, ‘might have been 
spared, if only for the ghost of a 
departed friendship.’ Then, amid 
the touched silence of the House, 
he went on to vindicate his consis- 
tency. ‘If anything has been dear 
to me since my boyhood, if any- 
thing will remain dear to me till 
death, it is—liberty. That birth- 
right of the sons of England, is the 
peculiar heritage of no party in the 
State. An aristocratic connexion 
has, indeed, vouchsafed to it an 
exotic patronage; but I take leave 
to doubt the genuineness of the 
homage. At all events, I will 
permit no party to enjoy an ex- 
clusive monopoly. Statesmen, as 
well as patriots, may assert the ex- 
cellence and vindicate the integ- 
rity of English freedom. As for 
myself, I regard not the bitter 
words that have assailed the “ am- 
bitious adventurer.” They do not 
hurt me now, they will not dis- 
quiet those to whom I bequeath 
the justification of my ambition. 
True, I am ambitious; it is an 
early frailty ; a frailty which, even 
to-night, I am not solicitous to dis- 
own, That it has been altogether 
gratified I do not presume to 
affirm, for I have desired something 
more than even the confidence of 
this great assembly. My ambition, 
my sole ambition, has been to gain 
a place in the hearts of my country- 
men, and to leave a name, not 
altogether unbeloved, nor unfami- 
liar to the English race.’ 

He spoke calmly, but the words 
thrilled his hearers. The solemn 
accents, the calm reproach, were 
affecting at the moment ; now they 
are touched with enduring pathos 
and a sad immortality. The na- 
tion has not forgotten even yet— 
amid its futile politicians and 
feeble statesmen-—the dying appeal 
of the great Minister. 
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A few minutes of keen anxiety 
—for the division was expected 
to be very close—and then the 
result was known. A majority of 
twenty-nine for the Government 
—narrow, but sufficient in the then 
balanced state of parties. In fact, 
after the ominous prophecies of 
the past fortnight, the numbers 
were regarded as a triumph by 
ministers. 

One clamorous cheer, and the 
House rapidly emptied. Leaning 
on Miles’s arm Mowbray walked 
along the hall, which was still 
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crowded — crowded by those who 
had waited to greet the triumphant 
Minister. As he passed by they 
pressed around him; the antique 
rafters echoed their acclamations ; 
it was a great popular ovation. 
Mowbray was evidently affected ; 
he trembled with unusual emotion ; 
Miles had never seen the reserved 
and haughty Minister so visibly 
moved. 

‘This is the recompense,’ he mut- 
tered, as they drove away ; andthe 
unwonted cheers startled the empty 
streets and the gray dawn. 


ns 


CHAPTER VI. 


DOWNING 


-STREET. 


He is all fault who hath no fault at all; 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth. 


\ OWBRAY sat in his office in 

Downing-street the morning 
after the debate. The room was 
simply furnished ; the walls lined 
with blue-books and works on 
foreign and international law; a 
massive writing-table of oak occu- 
— the centre. A print of Pitt 


vung over the mantelpiece. 
The Minister was dictating a 


diplomatic despatch to a clerk who 
sat at his elbow, It was a commu- 
nication addressed to a foreign and 
not very friendly court, and every 
sentence required to be weighed 
and measured with the nicest at- 
tention. Mowbray’s exquisite tact 
Was never more conspicuous than 
when thus occupied. If the balance 
wavered a hair’s-breadth on either 
hand—if a word hinted too little or 
implied too much—the unfaltering 
instinct was awakened and the slip 
at once repaired. Nota line passed 
from that room which could not 
bear the scrutiny of the keenest 
intellectsin Europe. Hisdespatches 
were addressed at once to the closet 
and to the forum. The hostile 
diplomatist read them, and ad- 
mired their wary and sinewy dis- 
cretion ; the people read them, and 
felt that in the hands of this fear- 
less moralist the honour of the 
country was secure. He never 
committed himself, though to the 
uninitiated and on the surface the 
words often seemed wonderfully 


frank and unreserved. But it- was 
not so, Foreign ministers scanned 
them eagerly, to elicit from any 
unguarded phrase the secret wishes 
of the English Cabinet ; parliamen- 
tary opponents dissected them with 
critical animosity ; but the more 
they were handled the more intan- 
gible they grew. Iknow that some 
wiseacres are rather disposed to 
underrate diplomatic address ; only 
the unwise and ignorant can do so. 
The subtle and vigilant diploma- 
tists of Continental Europe ac- 
knowledged that Mowbray was a 
master of their craft—almost the 
only master the islanders had pro- 
duced—and the opinion of the 
English monarchy, always exerted 
in behalf of truth, peace, freedom, 
mercy, had never more weight with 
the world than during his adminis- 
tration. 

He continued to dictate ; it was 
a grave State paper, and required 
even more than ordinary delibera- 
tion. A deputation was announced. 

‘Let them in. Wait, please,’ he 
added to Miles, ‘they wont keep 
me five minutes,’ 

The deputation had come to ad- 
vocate the abolition of certain im- 
port duties. Keen-eyed Manches- 
ter cotton-spinners, Sheffield cutlers, 
as sharp as their own blades, pro- 
fessional agitators and honest 
tradesmen from the country, who 
looked rather afraid of the Minister. 
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‘Well, gentlemen,’ he said, rising 
and standing before the fire, ‘ what 
can I do for you? 

A spare, hollow-chested man, 
with a very long and sallow face, 
who stood in the van, acted as 
spokesman. With remarkable clear- 
ness and precision he explained 
the nature of the changes which 
they desired. The Minister lis- 
tened attentively, thanked the 
speaker with the grace peculiar to 
him for his lucid exposition, and 
then briefly indicated his own sen- 
timents— 

‘IT am opposed,’ he said, ‘to all 
restrictions upon trade, thought, 
and speech. As to moral and po- 
litical restrictions, I think we are 
in a fair way of getting quit of 
them, because nobody is peculiarly 
concerned in their retention. But 
it is quite otherwise when we come 
to deal with the restrictions that 
affect our trade and commerce: 


powerful classes are interested in 
their maintenance ; their abolition 
cannot be secured until after a pro- 
tracted, and what, I fear, will prove 
a fierce and obstinate struggle. 
Now the nation is unprepared for 


the step you ask me to take. No 
Government would be powerful 
enough at the present moment to 
carry such a measure. Twenty 

ears hence all this will be changed. 
i make no doubt that then you will 
have the nation with you; but till 
then it would be madness for any 
Government to undertake to change 
the law.’ 

The deputation, after the man- 
ner of deputations, thanked him 
for his courtesy, and withdrew. 
Two or three more followed in 
rapid succession—one about a new 
pump, one to have the drinking of 
pale ale made a capital offence, one 
to see about getting the Established 
Church repealed. 

‘Do you really think so? asked 
Miles, alluding to the answer he 
had made to the first body of mal- 
contents. 

‘Certainly,’ was the answer. ‘I 
do not doubt it. Why should we 
produce a state of artificial poverty ? 
Whenever the nation sees this as 
clearly as I do, or as that fellow 
does, it wont stand it any longer. 
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But it does not see this yet ; un- 
fortunately, its selfish instincts— 
short-sighted, because keen and 
intense—will prevent it from doing 
so for a generation yet.’ 

‘But if we think so,’ said Miles, 
doubtfully, ‘is it right to go on as 
we are doing? 

Mowbray was silent for a mo- 
ment, 

‘Why,’ he said, at length, ‘ every 
measure that I have passed paves 
the way to this conclusion. Tome 
it is as clear as day that the Bill 
we carried last night involves these 
others. They are all component 
parts of a policy to which the 
nation is becoming /familiarised, 
But not till it has grown familiar 
as a household word does any policy 
obtain popular sanction here. Nei- 
ther you nor I may live to see the 
change. But are we to fold our 
hands and do nothing, because we 
cannot get all? Even as it is, we 
are somewhat in advance already : 
I don’t believe that a majority 
heartily likes our work of last night. 
It is carried by the sheer intellect 
of a minority.’ 

‘But must this always be the 
way? Is Truth not to be fought 
for? lived for? died for, if need 
be? Are we never to hail her, 
until the populace acknowledge 
her? How, then, is truth to work 
its way, how force itself into the 
daylight? Are we only to register 
the decrees of the mob? There 
must surely be something better 
for us to do,’ 

‘Miles, I am not a philosopher. 
I cannot deal with abstractions. I 
must have real men to work with. 
I must have real work to do. I 
can honour the men you speak of — 
men who in an age of falsehood are 
bold to appeal to the truth. Their 
protests are invaluable—their pro- 
tests are at the root ofany practical 
work we achieve. I can believe 
that unless Milton had written his 
Areopagiticatwo hundred years ago, 
we would not last night have car- 
ried our Bill. But these men do 
not make statesmen,—they are not 
fit for practical politics. The poli- 
tician does not protest—he registers, 
as you call it. An inferior work, 
it may be; but still needing to be 
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done, and done well. Iam a poli- 
tician, Miles. Were I to bring in 
the measure these men want, I 
should be out of office to-morrow. 
But I have many things to do,’ he 
added, with a smile, ‘ere I die. 

The smile vanished, and a sudden 
paleness succeeded. Mowbray 
pressed his hand to his side, and 
for a moment breathed with diffi- 
culty. 

‘What is the matter? Miles ex- 
a, starting up. ‘Are you 
ill? 

‘No; it is nothing. A slight 
spasm—Il have them at times. I 
am better now.’ 

There was a knock at the door: 
a courier entered. 

‘Ah, said Mowbray, quickly, 
‘from Vienna already? 

‘| left last Friday,’ was the reply, 
‘and have just arrived.’ 

Mowbray took the despatch, and, 
as the messenger left, opened it 
with visible eagerness. 

‘No; he dare not doit. I will 
be even with him for this. Write 
a note to Bourillon, Miles, and ask 
him to come here this afternoon. 
An alliance between them now,’ he 
went on, in a low voice, as Miles 
wrote and despatched the note, 
‘would be fatal. But they cannot 
do it. I know too much,’ 

He said no more; on foreign 
affairs Mowbray was singularly re- 
served, and even Miles was not 
admitted to his confidence. He 
held every mesh of the web in his 
own hand, and played every move 
himself. Miles i that for 
weeks he had been engaged on it 
night and day, and that even the 
great Home Debate had occupied 
only a subordinate place in his 
thonghts. Two of the great Con- 
tinental despotisms were known to 
be bitterly hostile to the English 
Minister. It had been a hand-to- 


hand fight hitherto ; but Mowbray, 
it was whispered, had played his 
cards so well, that he had discon- 
certed the alliance. 
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Miles would have liked to gain 
Mowbray’s confidence. He saw 
that the strain was beginning to 
tell even upon that nervous intel- 
lect, and that he could not bear it 
with safety much longer. Perhaps 
the Minister felt so too; but he 
made no response. Only as Miles 
finished the Tecateh on which they 
had been engaged, he lay back in 
his chair, and closed his eyes for a 
moment, as if to rally all his 
faculties. 

‘Give me another week,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘and they will know who 
is master.’ 

‘Come and dine with us,’ said 
Miles, as he rose to leave. ‘Corry 
is enraptured with last night, and 
wont be pacified till she sees 

ou. 

‘No—thanks—I can’t to-night— 
Iam busy. But give her my love, 
Miles,’ he added, softly, ‘and the 
little Doe too. Ah, Miles, you 
area happy fellow. God bless you. 
I wish 1 could come.’ 

Miles paused. 

‘I don't wish to force your con- 
fidence,’ he said, anxiously, struck 
by Mowbray’s tone, ‘ but I think it 
would do you good to have some 
help with this business that bothers 

ou so, 

‘Would that Icould, heanswered. 
‘But the skein is so tangled, that 
I could never unravel it to you. 
No, even to speak about it confuses 
me. I can only just see my moves, 
and av them in silence. But I 

will | ave a talk with you to-mor- 
row. 

A servant entering announced, 
‘The French Ambassador.’ 

‘IT am happy to see you, said the 
cold, calm, courteous voice. ‘I 
trust my request has not incon- 
venienced you. My kinsman, Mr. 
Warrender. Don’t let me keep 
you, Miles,’ 

Miles bowed and disappeared. 

‘ Another move in the game,’ he 
said. ‘He will win, I dare say, but 
it is killing him.’ 





A Modern Artist. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE PARK. 


Love here blindfolded stands with bow and dart, 
There Hope looks pale, Despair with rainy eyes. 


VRS. WARRENDER and Miss 
ii Evelyn had visited that morn- 
ing the studio of a very great and 
famous artist, and were returning 
through the Park on their way to 
Tudor-square, 

He is a very great painter; 
a as a colorist he has 
ad no rival since Titian and 
Veronese, 


In that lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather, 


revelled in the mellow and lustrous 
life of the Venetian Archipelago. 
Though the world scarcely knows 
or honours him rightly yet, it will 
come todo so before wedie. There is 
a Saint Catherine or Saint Cecilia 
of his which actually glows with 
colour, with such a glow of gold and 
amethyst as sometimes burns upon 
the sunset Atlantic. But he is 
great not alone asa colorist. He 


has drawn with exquisite feeling 


that vision of Queen Guinevere 
which arrests Launcelot as he seeks 
the San Greal. The sad woman 
comes between the knight and the 
mystic quest. The head is not 
averted,—the look is still and pas- 
sionless, though sad. Passion is 
buried and dead, and it is only a 
ae spectre who warns the warrior 
ack. It would be difficult to ex- 
press in words all that that visioned 
face expresses. There is none of 
the old love and tenderness (that 
was over when she turned away 
from his caress at Arthur’s grave) ; 
there is the sense of the inevitable 
sorrow, of the incurable shame ; 
and yet, through it all, in those 
calm, pitiful eyes, a profound and 
womanly compassion for the man 
who had shared her guilt, and par- 
takes her punishment. Such a look 
—straight from the inmost soul as 
that—is greater than any victory 
of colour. 

I have sometimes deemed it 
strange that this man can turn from 
his Hebrew kings, and his old 
romance, and his prostrate angels, 


and his golden skies, to the com- 
monest and most simple aspects of 
this mean, modern life. It startles 
at first, as though we were to find 
Angelico and Hogarth working 
together. Here David, the kingly 
minstrel, amid orange and golden 
blossoms, strings his harp, and 
Arthur sleeps beneath the yellow 
leaves ; there between the sun and 
shade the wounded woman revels 
in a ghastly festival, or on the cold 
London pavement, in the chill 
London io shivers drearily, as 
the peasant—tresh from the breezy 
meadow-lands among which the 
child played in her innocent girl- 
hood—drives his team into the 
sleeping city. And yet there is 
nothing discordant in this: both 
aspects are consistent with plain 
truth. One is drawn from the 
deep fountains of historical and 
religious feeling, where the boldest 
and most unreserved conventional- 
isms may be admitted: the other 
from the present, where nothing 
except simple transcript is possible. 
In the antique, all the suggestions 
of the imagination may be intro- 
duced under abstract and formal 
forms,—like the chorus in theGreek 
drama, an embodied commentary 
upon the passing transaction ; while 
in the modern the same law dic- 
tates the frankest and most con- 
scientious adherence to reality. 
‘Signs and wonders’ were familiar 
in the old ages of faith ; but we 
have no creditable witches or 
miracle workers now, no angels 
resting on the rosy clouds, no 
‘ spears arrayit’ upon the menacing 
heaven. Ourstory must be related, 
as it relates itsel# in the life, and 
from the hidden face and the 
averted gesture alone can the shame, 
misery, humiliation, and swift 
remorse be gathered. 

But Corry and Alice are driving 
as aforesaid in the Park, and 
esthetic discussions are neither 
relevant nor gallant. And indeed 
no painting that Raphael Sanzio of 
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Urbino painted is sweeter than 
that of those two girls. 

Alice’s face was full of life. The 
light auburn hair in its breezy 
ripples ; the swift shafts of mockery 
and ridicule that shot from the 
blue eyes; the tremulous delicacy 
of colour on the white blue-veined 
cheek ; the slight curl of defiance 
on the watchful lip ;—every feature 
was impressed by the keen and 
dominant life that animated the 
whole. The Greek would have de- 
sired more repose: the perpetual 
unrest would have fatigued him. 

But Corry would have satisfied 
him,—-satistied the soul even of the 
unrivalled artist who dreamt the 
pensive Antinous of the Borghese. 
The rich brown eyes, sleepy and 
soft as the fawn’s; the drooping 
eyelash ; the mouth, content with 
its own sweetness; the regal gait 
which dignified the maiden, and 
which had now matured into the 
superb sweep of beautiful matron- 
hood ; the dark lustrous twilight in 
the hair,—why, Velasquez, did you 
not paint her in her prime? How 
languidly the eye travels, and yet 
how delicious its languor !—how 
indolently the swan-like neck 
sweeps round, and yet how noble 
that indolent grace! But there is 
no haughtiness nor scorn, such as 
curves the heavy lips of Antinous : 
only the sweet meekness you see 
in the brown eyes of the oxen 
which pasture below the Apen- 
nines. 

Both had changed since we knew 
them first. Corry had grown less 
serious. The grand gravity of the 
girl could not resist the little lips 
that babbled on her knee, and 

ressed her bosom. She was no 
onger abstfacted and absorbed. 
She was a proud wife and a happy 
mother ; and such happiness, charm- 
ing away the solitary romance of 
girlhood, fills its place with less ro- 
mantic and more active sympathies. 
Alice, on the other hand, had be- 
come more pensive. The ceaseless 
vivacity which would have driven 
an Oriental lover distracted, had 
disappeared, When serious she 
was more tender, when gay more 
bitter, than she used to be. The 
bright content of the old time was 
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gone. There was a sharp and un- 
quiet restlessness in her manner, 
very different from the light-hearted 
mockery of the past. Her life 
somehow had not rounded its orbit 
serenely. Something—some care 
or woe—had contrived harshly to 
arrest it. At least, so I felt. She 
used to honour me by flirting with 
me at that time—the world said 
she was a tremendous coquette ; 
but a sharp pain hurt her often, 
and the anguish would sometimes 
drive the colour from her cheek, 
spite of all her bravery. 

Corry had long felt that some- 
thing was amiss. But Alice would 
make no confession of weakness. 
When there came a sharper twinge 
than usual, it was still ‘the tooth- 
ache only’—never the heart-ache. 
No doubt she was an intrepid little 
soul, and bore her pain—wherever 
it gnawed—like a martyr. 

‘How you start, dear!’ said 
Corry, as they drove along below 
the budding elms ; ‘ you are getting 
quite nervous. Dear Alice! there 
is something wrong with you— 
what is it ? 

‘Yes, said Alice, trying to laugh 
it off, as the colour went and came 
again with a richer bloom on her 
cheek, ‘I think I am getting ner- 
vous. How stupid of me! I be- 
lieve I will take to fainting, like a 
fine lady, one of these days. There 
is some one bowing to us—who is 
it ? 

‘Why, Darcy, of course; don’t 
you know him? Corry replied, 
looking keenly at her friend as a 
new light broke upon her. ‘We 
must get him to dine with us.’ 

She stopped the carriage. Darcy 
came up. 

‘You must dine with us. I have 
so much to say to you about last 
night. There is no one with us— 
only Alice. You are not engaged? 

Darey was not, and would be 
delighted. 

A carriage swept past them. A 
haughty recognition from Lady 
Beatrix Trelawney was vouch- 
safed to the party. 

‘Poor thing!’ said Corry ; ‘how 
ill she looks! I wonder if she is 
happy? 

: she looks miserable,’ said Darcy, 
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‘and I don’t wonder. What be- 
tween her own and her husband’s 
temper, she must lead a wretched 
life. 

‘You politicians always dislike 
each other. I used to like her, but 
she seems to avoid me now. I fear 
her husband does not admire mine,’ 

‘ After the drubbing he got last 
night, I should think not. The 
man is so oily and so implacable, 
no wonder he is hated. But I 
think he regards Mowbray and the 
Mowbray connexion with peculiar 
bitterness. Do you know how it 
is? 

‘No, Mrs. Warrender replied, 
with a little hesitation ; then she 
added, ‘I have heard that there 
was some old love-affair in which 
Mowbray was the fortunate rival.’ 

‘I recollect something of the 
sort. You never saw Mrs. Mow- 
bray?! I knew her when I first 
came up here. She was very beau- 
tiful. They said she was the most 
lovely woman of her day. She was 
the idol of her husband: it nearly 
killed him when she died. .Do you 
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know, I sometimes fancy that you 
are like her ? 

Mrs. Warrender blushed slightly. 
but she only said, ‘It is dreadful 
to think of such bitterness.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Alice, in a 
low voice, ‘ that men are very bitter 
about these things. They never 
forgive.’ 

Darcy looked quickly at her: she 
could not bear the look ; again all 
the blood forsook her face; and it 
really seemed as though she were 
about to make good her promise, 
and faint in grim earnest at last. 

Mrs. Warrender noticed her agi- 
tation. ‘Till seven, she said to 
Darcy, and the carriage drove on, 
Alice lay back, and after a moment’s 
silence, during which she seemed 
trying to subdue the hysterical 
atiection that was mastering her, 
burst into tears. Corry soothed 
and petted her, as she would have 
petted a child. 

‘ Alie,’ she whispered at last, ‘I 
see how itis. You love him.’ 

‘I once told him that I did not,’ 
was the sole reply. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DYING LION. 


And the poor deities, high in the heavens, 


Travel in sorrow 


Endless disconsolate journeys ; 
And they are immortal, 
Still bearing with them 
Their bright-gleaming sorrow. 


But I, the mortal, 
Planted so lowly, with death to bless me, 
I sorrow no longer, 


h ILES had occasion to call at 
itL the Foreign Office before re- 
turning to Tudor-square. He was 
then informed that shortly after 
he had left, the Minister had been 
taken ill and had been instantly 
conveyed home. 

Miles, much alarmed, at once 
followed. ‘Thomas, Mowbray’s 
butler, an old family domestic, met 
him in the hall. 

‘Oh, Mr. Warrender,’ said the 
honest fellow, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘I am glad you are come. 
Mr. Mowbray has been very bad 
to-day. I have never seen him so 
long of coming round,’ 


‘Is he better?’ asked Miles, 
‘Can he see me? 

‘He asked for you a few minutes 
since. I will let him know, sir, if 
you please.’ 

Miles waited in the spacious 
antechamber, which was furnished 
with almost monumental simpli- 
city; only above the hearth hung 
a single picture, ordinarily con- 
cealed by a curtain of crimson 
velvet, which to-day was partially 
withdrawn. Mowbray must have 
looked at it before he left for the 
day’s work ; perhaps he had gazed 
at it in the gray dawn-light, when 
he returned from his triumph. Two 
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as lovely women faces as Sir Peter 
or Sir Joshua ever painted—the 
elder very high-bred, noble, and 
thoughtful-browed, the other full 
of soft vivacity and_ espiéglerie, 
The matronly sister leans upon 
the other, bends over her fondly, 
caresses her with sisterly caresses. 
She is cheering the ‘wee pet’ of 
their flock, telling her that she 
must obey the true instinct of her 
heart ; that the untitled adventurer 
who loves her will make a nobler 
mate than the most noble Planta- 
genet of them all; and in reply a 
shy glad smile, you see, crosses 
like sunlight the long-lashed violet 
eyes. Ay, the potent voice has won 
its way to that proud heart, and 
tamed it into beautiful obedience. 

‘Mr. Mowbray will see you now,’ 
said Thomas, opening the door that 
led into the study. 

Miles entered. There sat the 
Minister, pen in hand, a great heap 
of papers beside him. He finished 
the sentence he was writing before 
he looked up. He was somewhat 
pale; but the eye was clear and 
penetrating, and the voice did not 
shake. Miles could not have 
guessed that he had been ill. 

‘I am glad to find that you are 
no worse, he said. ‘From what 
they said at the Office, I was rather 
frightened.’ 

“The blockheads,’ said Mowbray, 
‘it will be all over the town to- 
morrow that I am dying. How- 
ever, Miles, I have had a sharp 
bout of it this time. Sir Benjamin 
very nearly gave me over, I can tell 
you. I suppose they will say that 
that spiteful speech of Trelawney’s 
has killed me. Well, it was base 
in him to say such things behind 
my back. But take my word for 
it, were there no other wound than 
he can inflict, I should live till 
doomsday. As if his insolence 
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could touch Mg,’ said the Minister, 
with his superb scorn. 

‘lam _— up the woof,’ he 
continued, pointing to the pile of 
papers, ‘so that you or some one 
else may hold it. Ifear me it is 
too late.’ 

A weary sigh that was almost 
inaudible escaped from him. Miles 
heard it, however. 

‘You should rest to-night ; you 
will never get round, if you treat 
yourself thus. Put away your 
work and rest this one night.’ 

‘I must work while it is day, 
replied Mowbray, with a somewhat 
sad smile. The night when no 
man can work will come soon 
enough. But I promise you I will 
not sit long. Just let me get this 
business put right, and then we 
will take a long holiday. Where 
shall we go, Miles? Oh, I must 
see Carlyon and the grand old sea 
once more. You were a mere chit, 
Miles, when I was there last, and 
here you are—one of the senators 
of our great Babel! It will make 
me a new man to go back to the 
old place. I remember it all—the 
day I first went there, as well as if 
it were yesterday ; your father, a 
youngster like yourself, and that 
superb old heathen of a grand- 
father. We have no such heathen 
now. Itisaperished race. They 
were too sinfully jolly for this 
morose generation. Ah, Miles, 
wont we enjoy ourselves!’ Had 
the Minister cheated his fancy with 
the picture he conjured up?! I 
think not. At least there was 
something—a rich swell of sea-like 
sadness in his voice—that did not 
reassure Miles. 

* Now go,’ he added; ‘ don’t scold 
me any more. I shall be in bed in 
an hour, I promise. True Thomas 
will see that I am punctual. Take 
my word for that.’ 





Art and its Prospects, 


CHAPTER IX. 
PEACE, 


And away through the mist of the morning grey 
The spectre and horse rode wide ; 

The dawn came up the old bright way, 
And the lady never died. 


qas* had a very pleasant party 
at Miles’s. He said nothing 
about the Minister’s illness or of 
his apprehensions regarding him. 
No sense of anapproaching calamity 
lay upon their hearts. Darcy was 
good-naturedly clever as usual, 
Alice had recovered; she looked 
languid and subdued, but tranquil. 
Some drops of summer rain had 
fallen upon the thirsty heart. 

They spoke of the artist’s life ; 
the girls’ visit to the studio brought 
that topic into the talk. 

‘Do you know,’ said Darcy, ‘that 
Tam adevoted adorer of Velasquez? 
It was that picture at Lord H——’s 
which first opened my eyes. I 
take a look at it every afternoon, 
almost. It puts me straight after 
the dirty work of the day.’ 

* How beautiful it is!’ said Alice. 
‘It is like a bunch of grapes.’ 

‘Yes; and what a charming 
notion it gives one of the life he 
led. Any mother and any ragged 
urchin that he found sunning 
themselves upon the hot sierras, 
and any group of peasants or beg- 
gars at the’ wayside albergo—the 
picture is nothing more; but then 
it discloses such a richness and 
vivid vital strength, and such an 
overflow of the ruddiest juice of 
human heartiness in the man, that 
it charms and enchains. Your 
comparison is admirable, Miss 
Evelyn. The picture is ripe and 
fruity—a basket of golden peaches 
or Spanish grapes kissed by the 
sun, 
‘How he must have enjoyed such 
work,’ said Miles ; ‘so simple and 
natural and gloriously indolent. 
The artist life is after all the best. 
It is the green spot in this desert— 
the resting-place amid the tumult.’ 

‘We go at a desperate pace truly,’ 
replied Darcy. ‘Somebody says, 
“we need to struggle to stand still.” 
Do you know who said that, Mrs. 
Warrender? Ihave quite forgotten.’ 

They had all forgotten, as the 


present writer has; when the 
author claims it, his property will 
be restored to him. 

‘It is too true,’ said Miles, ‘ but 
at least the artist on his hillside or 
seaside can keep aloof. But the 
torrent will carry him away with it 
some day, or leave him stranded 
without a vocation.’ 

‘ How do you mean? 

‘I was talking with old Snarleyou 
the other day, and he said, truly 
enough, I thought, that the theatri- 
cal age was past, that we had 
arrived at one that was “intolerant 
of form.”’ 

‘My dear Miles,’ said Darcy, ‘if 

ou comprehended him, it is more, 
I am sure, than I do.’ 

‘We did not expect that you 
would,’ exclaimed Corry, with a 
charming smile. 

‘If you are not appreciated in 
this world, the next best thing is 
to be utterly misunderstood,’ re- 
marked Darcy, in a resigned tone. 

‘Of course there is something in 
it,’ said Miles. ‘We don’t go to 
see the drama now; we prefer to 
read Cymbeline at home. The 
sermon which was quite a neces- 
sity of life to our forefathers is 
now regarded as an _ absolute 
nuisance, Our culture has been 
so much extended that these forms 
have become less able than they 
used to be to serve any practical 
purpose. We are taught every day 
their inadequacy. Painting, which 
is one of them, may suffer the same 
fate. Who cares now for Aurora, 
or the Graces, or the Seasons? No 
one except some old China col- 
lectors, and yet these abolished 
forms are just a shade more arti- 
ficial—more formal—than those 
which still obtain in art. Painting 
must become more nearly identified 
with life, if it is to live.’ 

‘And why should it not? asked 
Darcey. ‘Why should it not be- 
come a perfect transcript of life, of 
our life, of the life of nature? I 
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think the man you saw to-day will 
teach us that that is not altogether 
impracticable. As for sermons, I 
can’t give them up either. Many a 
sound sleep, many a blessed dream, 
do lowethem. It is only then 1 
see angels.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn't talk so, 
said Corry, gently; ‘I know you 
are both longing to hear our dear 
Dean again.’ 

‘One good man can’t save a 
city. I go to church to worship, 
not to hear preachments, as old 
Jeremy Taylor has it. The Prayer 
Book does me good, but the ser- 
mon leaves me just where I was. 
Not only so, it positively hurts, I 
leave church often a perfect Pagan. 
How can it be otherwise? When 
you are forced to sit for a good 
hour, listening to the rhetorical 
rubbish of an ineffable idiot ; to 
foolish and illogical argument 
which you are not allowed to ex- 
pose !” 

‘Wouldn’t you like to have one 
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in the House? asked 
‘How you could demolish 


of them 
Darcy. 
him ! 

‘Come, Alice,’ said Mrs. War- 
render, rising ; ‘ we will leave them 
to their politics,’ 

‘One song, Alice, Miles pleaded, 
in the drawing-room, ‘I will ring 
for lights.’ 

‘Please, don’t ; this dim twilight 
is so much nicer,’ said poor Alice, 
plaintively ; ‘1 can’t sing to-night, 
I am too hoarse.’ 

‘Only one—we wont ask for 
more.’ 

Alice went to the piano, near 
which Darcy was seated talking to 
Corry. 

‘Sing that old dirge, said Miles ; 
‘you know it by heart, I am sure.’ 

Alice tried, and though her voice 
trembled a little doubtfully as she 
began, she contrived to finish it. 
The subdued pathos of her voice 
made its wild sadness most touch- 
ing. For it is, indeed, one of the 
saddest and eeriest of ballads. 


They shot him dead at the Nine-stane rigg 
Beside the headless cross ; 

And they left him lying in his blood 
Upon the muir and moss. 


They buried him at the mirk midnight, 
When the dew fell cold and still, 

When the aspen grey forgot to play, 
And the mist clung to the hill. 


They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 
By the edge of the Nine-stane burn, 

And they covered him o’er with the heather-flower, 
The moss, and the lady-fern. 


A fitting dirge for the gallant 
soldier, ‘who died, and died so 
young.’ 

Miles was called out of the room 
ere the ballad was finished, and 
Corry followed him. When Alice 
finished, she found that Darcy was 
by her sidealone. She trembled— 
every drop of colour left her cheek. 

‘May I say again what I said 
once before? Darcy began, with 
hesitation ; ‘I have loved you al- 
ways—I love you now—more, if it 
be possible. Oh Alice, he con- 
tinued, passionately, ‘why may we 
not be happy ? 

She did not answer at once; she 


trembled so violently, that he 


thought she would faint. But she 
did not ; she looked into his eyes 
so full of love, and then said, in a 
low, penitent voice, as if the me- 
mory of the old girlish wilfulness 
that had made her cast away in 
caprice the treasure-trove of her 
heart, had come back upon her 
again, nay, had never been absent 
from her memory since she had 
turned away from him, long ago,— 

‘T do not deservethis. Can you 
forgive me, Darcy ? 

Ah, well; let us be thankful 
that there are some griefs that 
death does not freeze into despair. 





Fall of the Curtain. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GATES OF DEATH. 


Most like the roar 
Of some pain’d desert lion, who all day 
Has trailed the hunter’s javelin in his side, 
And comes at night to die upon the sand. 


HE end bad indeed come. The 

overwrought brain can sustain 
the pressure no longer ; the nerve- 
less fingers drop the pen ; the web 
which the great intellect had 
woven is unloosed. Though Eu- 
rope be wrapped in flame to-mor- 
row, the master must die to-night. 
What he might have done had he 
lived to complete what he began, 
no man can tell. This only we 
know, that when he died at forty- 
five, he was the first man in the 
freest and most famous monarchy 
in Christendom. 

When Miles, who had been hastily 
summoned, arrived, Mowbray was 
still conscious. He held out his 
hand with a faint smile to his kins- 
man. ‘it has come at last,’ he said. 

Then the keen eye brightened 
strangely, the fine intellect began 
to wander, the lips, so often 


touched with authentic fire, were 
silent, or only spoke foolish words 
more painful than the silence. The 
fever-tide had caught him, had torn 
him away, had hurried him along 


to abate, leaving its exhausted 
victim weak and stranded on the 
bank ; and then the blinded con- 
sciousness slowly, very slowly, 
aroused itself, and looked out 
keenly once more at those who 
stood around. ‘The lips tried to 
articulate ; Miles bent his ear close 
down ; he deciphered a single sen- 
tence, only one; even that iron will, 
that eloquent tongue, could not 
master another word— 

‘Tell Leonardo I will never con- 
sent,’ 

Leonardo was the Imperial am- 
bassador, 

‘Well, it does not matter much ; 
we can do without his consent 
now, the polished courtier in- 
wardly surmises; ‘there will be 
a new minister at the Foreign 
Office to-morrow.’ 

These were the last articulate 
words that Mowbray uttered. The 
pause in the fierce race did not last 
long. Again the devouring waters 
close over his head, and bear him 
with them until they near the sea, 


with it in its black anger. Once 


and cast the naked body lifeless 
and once only, the torrent seemed 


upon the beach, 


CHAPTER XL 
THE EUMENIDES. 


The old miraculous mountains heaved in sight, 
One straining past another along the shore, 
The way of grand dull Odyssean ghosts, 
Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas 


And stare on voyagers. 


HE Great Minister died. With- 
out the master spirit the Cabi- 
net could not hold together a day. 
So the King requested a nobleman 
who had written a bad tragedy and 
an unreadable history to look after 
the monarchy on which the sun 
never sets. The Premier, who loved 
his jest, appointed Trelawney a 
Lord of the Admiralty (Sir Jasper 
being always dead sick when at 
sea), and then dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, ‘Trelawney posted down to 


Norburn and commenced a vigo- 
rous contest for his old seat. The 
Duke exerted his influence: there 
was a controversy about the PARISH 
Pump which divided Miles’s sup- 
porters; and a month after Mow- 
bray’s death Miles Warrender. 
Esquire, had lost the burgh, and 
Sir Jasper Trelawney was elected 
to sit for Norburn in the new Par- 
liament. 


My history stops here. I am 
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sorry for it. The retributive ‘thun- 
der and lightning’ which overtakes 
the villain in the third volume, is 
no doubt effective. I cannot help 
it ; my work is notin three volumes. 
Considered as a mere question of 
art, I admit that my dénowement is 
decidedly tame—not by any means 
striking. But English life is not 
striking. In English life ‘justice 
is not vindicated, nor virtue re- 
warded,’ in the broad visible cha- 
racters that the patrons of the 
drama demand. The mystic Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, is not writ- 
ten upon the walls of our houses. 

far as my observation has ex- 
tended, indeed, the villain—I don’t 
mean your housebreaker, but your 
heart-breaker ; not the thief who 
steals your spoons, but the thief 
who steals your honour and your 
happiness—contrives not only to 
escape unpunished, but to secure 
most of the honours and emolu- 
ments which a grateful people pro- 
vides for its best men. If you 
force me to go on—to anticipate 
another ten years or so of the cen- 
tury—I am afraid that your theories 
of atonement will not gain much by 
any facts we can collect. Lazarus 
never succeeds to the purple and 
fine linen ; he continues to eat the 
crumbs, and sees nothing more of 
the loaf. On the contrary, his sores 
grow so offensive that even the 
most charitable dogs are forced to 
turn up their noses. Dives, for his 
part, speculates successfully on the 
Stock Exchange ; goes into Parlia- 
ment; is made a member of Go- 
vernment ; dines with royalty, and 
‘falls asleep in the bosom of the 
House of Lords.’ Miles continues 
plain Miles to this day: I don’t 
suppose there are a dozen people in 
the metropolis who know him by 
name now ; while Sir Jasper is a 
Secretary of State and an oracle of 
the May meetings. Leighton was 
not made a bishop. In the old 
kirkyard of Kinkell there is a 
simple slab, ‘To the memory of a 
brave and devout Christian gentle- 
man. Thatisall. It was put up 
about the time that a virulent par- 
tisan--a man who had abused 
Mowbray like a pickpocket, before 
the breath was well out of his body, 
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for having treated fellow-Christians 
like fellow-creatures—was preferred 
to the richest diocese in England. 
Don’t you think that the ‘ villain’ 
has the best of it? Let us all be 
rogues, 

But it may be admitted that 
there is another side to the picture, 
Lazarus, they say, is now in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. And Miles at least 
was never so happy as when he 
found that he might, with a clear 
conscience, retire from public life, 
Corry was charmed to get back 
with her ‘ bairns’ to the old Nor- 
land home, to the dear Norland 
faces. Nor did Leighton dissuade 
them. 

‘I feel glad,’ he said, in one of 
the last letters he wrote, ‘ that you 
are coming back ; Effie bids me say 
that she is “so glad.” I think you 
are right. You can work better 
through private than through pub- 
lic ties. It is what the age needs, 
—visible sympathy between man 
and man, not legislative association 
between classes. We must rise 
from the family life to the national 
life; work through the one into 
the other. Religious ascetics and 
theoretical politicians make the 
same mistake. The Apostolic life 
is no doubt the model, But are we 
to become pilgrims and martyrs 
before we become Christians? No. 
In old days a supreme necessity 
forced earnest men to cut asunder 
the domestic ties ; we are to make 
these very ties the means of work. 
The great aim in either case is to 
see that the life is true ; the form 
will follow. se power of the 
domestic life as olitical force 
has never been right y recognised ; 
and, in an age of constitutional 
reconstruction, we are in danger 
of losing sight of it altogether. 
Come soon ; I would fain see you 
again.’ 

And so they came back, and tried 
to reform the nation by reforming 
themselves, as Leighton had re- 
commended. No doubt the world 
said that Warrender was a man 
whose career had failed, and it 
looks upon him somewhat sourly 
in consequence at times; but I 
cannot see that he ever manifests 
any violent symptoms of chagrin ; 
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and if he has failed, as is alleged, 
the spectacle of honest failure— 


The long war closing in defeat, 
Defeat serenely borne— 


has always seemed to me much 
more ‘ interesting’—in much better 
taste—thau the coarse clap-trap of 
success, 

And what of the other compart- 
ment of the picture, as it represents 
the Right Honourable Dives, M.P., 
Q.C., D.C.L., K.G., and so forth! 
I am sorry to record that Lady 
Beatrix ran away from her husband 
the day he was made Home Secre- 
tary. Sir Jasper, who was a crack 
shot, followed the fugitives, made 
up with them at a miserable 
oe on the road to Madrid, 
sent a bullet through the young 
Guardsman’s brain, and left the 
wretched woman without a six- 

ence, to beg or starve in a strange 
and, And here, within brackets, 
or without them, let it be remarked 
that it is the villain who is com- 
monly most anxious to see justice 
summarily vindicated, and whose 
keen eye and ready hand are most 
successful in exacting a speedy 


Epilogue. 
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settlement of accounts,—a fact 
which may start certain reflections 
in the reader's mind concerning 
the tardy vengeance of the Immor- 
tals. Was this the sole plague-spot 
in his life, the only skeleton in hi 
house? Apparently so: the world 
at least never heard of any other. 
But true it is, 


The gods creep on with feet of wool 
Long ere with iron hands they punish men, 


and the menace of the overhang- 
ing evil—of the cloud charged with 
death—often infects the sou! with 
a chill and undefinable horror 
months and years before it burst. 
Was Sir Jasper pursued by the in- 
visible Eumenides? I fear he was. 
This is why I think so. 

And yet what good to tell of the 
blank dread I once saw depicted on 
that man’s face? It is all over 
now,—the stars and the ribbons 
have been put away, and the moths 
eat them. The Earl of Ravenscraig 
died last August, ‘ universally re- 
gretted,’ 

He has gone to his last account ; 
he has answered at the tribunal of 
the Judge. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PROVIDENCE AGAINST THE TENPOUNDERS. 


Dies no more 
The sacrificial goat for Bacchus slain, — 
His filmed eyes fluttered by the whirling white 
Of choral vestures, —troubled in his blood, 
While tragic voices that clanged keen as swords 
Leapt high together with the altar flame, 
And made the blue air wink. 


HIS is a book on politics. You 

think, therefore, that it might 
be advisable to state the general 
conclusions at which it points. But 
it points to nothing,—neither to 
the legerdemain of Whig, or Tory, 
or Radical. It is a man we want, 
not legislative antidotes. All his- 
tory has proved, all true religion 
has asserted, that the form is worth- 
less, if the spirit be dead. Chris- 
tendom is the life of Christ. The 
life of a Divine Person, and not 
the dogmas of theologians, lies at 
the root of all the truth, and good- 
ness, and greatness of eighteen 
hundred years. Whatever is most 


characteristic in the life of any 
nation is due to the influence of 
some half dozen men, whose high 
deeds or thoughts inspired the race, 
and thereby raised it out of itself, 
out of its savageness, and its 
meanness, and its selfishness, to 
the level of sacrifice, and to the 
sense of duty. I believe in men: 
Ihave no confidence in measures, 
Mowbray was the last of the men 
who were greater than their mea- 
sures. He did not enfranchise the 
ten-pounders, but he stirred the 
imagination and awakened the 
faith of the nation. Had he lived 
the ten-pounders might not have 
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been enfranchised. The people 
would have been satisfied to be led 
by one in whom they recognised a 
chief, a guide, a leader. They 
would not have required to be 
saved by an ingenious piece of 
mechanism. But he died, and 
as the ‘ Whigs, who cultivate 
‘Houses’ instead of ‘Men,’ suc- 
ceeded to the Government, and 
had neither personal genius nor 
lofty virtue to offer to the people, 
they were forced to try the ten- 
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pound experiment. Whether it 
has worked well, Ido not stay to 
inguire. Upon the whole, I am 
inclined to agree with Darcy, who 
once said— 

‘There must be a Divine Go- 
vernor of the world. Else into 
what a mess we would get when 
Lord John, for instance, is at the 
helm. And so long as there is a 
Divine Leader, it does not perhaps 
matter very much who is Prime 
Minister.’ 






——— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WAITING BY THE WAVES. 
I shal] be married shortly. 







To whom ? 


To one whom you have all heard talk of. 

Your fathers knew him well ; one who will ne’er 
Give cause I should suspect him to forsake me. 
A constant lover—one whose lips, though cold, 
Distil chaste kisses ; though our bridal-bed 

Be not adorn’d with roses, it will be green— 

We shall have virgin laurel, cypress, yew, 


To make us garlands. 


Though no fire do burn, 


Our nuptial shall have torches, and our chamber 
Shall be cut out of marble, where we shall sleep 


Free from all care for ever. 


Death, my Lord, 


I hope will be my husband. 


‘MVHALATTA ! Thalatta ’ We are 

once more beside the ancient 
sea. Still it murmurs solemnly and 
peacefully upon ‘the ribbed sea- 
sand’ of the moon-like bay,—so- 
lemnly and peacefully, as if a great 
man had not died, and a historic 
empire perished,—solemnly and 
peacefully, as it has done any time 
these thousand years or so. 

A bright jagged coil of red granite 
runs into the green water at that 
point. "Tis the vanguard of the 
iron-helmeted host who guard our 
sea-nursed nation, A stormy place 
in winter, when the fishers come 
during the northern storms to watch 
the long lines of Arctic birds that 
the fierce sea-wind drives before it. 
But now the crimson autumn sun- 
set rests peacefully upon the bright 
plain of waters underneath, and 
dyes the red granite with a yet 
deeper carmine. 

One solitary watcher haunts that 
solitary spot. A draped woman- 
form, with clasped hands folded 
upon her breast, is clearly outlined 


against the white sky above the 
sea-line. The face is sad but com- 
posed,—the yellow hair is drawn 
back from the fine brow, that yet 
bears the traces of an old pain. 
The sharp pain stings no more 
indeed,—God has healed the bleed- 
ing heart ; but the cheeks are thin 
and faded, and the blue eyes are 
very dim now. If you look cwi- 
ously at these dimmed eyeballs, 
you will understand how last night, 
as the village children played glee- 
fully about them upon the soft 
yellow sands, Elsie hid her face in 
her sister's lap, and moaned,—‘ Oh, 
that I could see.’ 

But these bursts of passion are 
not frequent now. Her life is 
calmed into a sad content. She is 
willing to wait ; to wait in blind- 
ness for the hour when her eyes 
will be opened ; to wait in loneli- 
ness for the day when at eventime 
it shall be light. Still, the poor 
child’s heart is very empty—at 
times ; and she longs with inex- 
pressible longing for ‘ The Order of 
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Release’ that is to liberate her. For 
ye are not as yet come to the rest and 
to the inheritance which the Lord 
your God giveth you, 

When the men are on the sea, 
and the women at their household 
work, she steals away unnoticed to 
her lonely watch-tower above the 
waves. She hears their tender 
moan in the long summer twilights; 
she listens to the dreary wail they 
make when the keen winter wind 
strikes stormily against the granite 


The End. 
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headlands. And though her eyes 
be veiled, still, as she feels the sea- 
breeze wander across her face, that 
glorious spectacle is not altogether 
hid from her. In memory, the 
golden-lighted main burns below 
the blue horizon, and she sits and 
gazeson the smooth and treacherous 
water, — breathing quietly as a 
child, smiling peacefully as a 
saint,—‘ where he she loved was 
drowned.’ Oh, empty heart, wait 
in patience. 


A little longer ere life, true, immortal, 

Not this our shadowy life, will be thine own; 

And thou shalt stand where winged Archangels worship, 
And kneeling bow before the Great White Throne. 


* * 


It is past midnight. The moon 
is high in heaven, but on the wane. 
It casts a dim mysterious twilight 
—the twilight of the night—upon 
the land, but on the brow of the 
sea it brightens for a space, and 
strikes keen and clear. ‘They 
cuist the glamour o’er her,’ says the 
old ballad of the stricken maiden ; 
and a dark barque, with drooping 
sails, lies listless and becalmed, 
upon the enchanted water. Down 


below here, among the lesser planets, 
it is very still; yet aloft in the 


heavenly places, and near the 
eternal stars, one hears the rustling 
murmur of the winged hosts, who 
speed through the noiseless night. 
On what mission are they sent— 
what behests do they carry! Very 
sad is this waning light—so sad 
that one has scarcely heart to enjoy 
its strange beauty—sad with the 
menace of the Death which ap- 
proaches. The earth is dead al- 
ready ; and even the heavenly lights 


* * 


begin to fail. What, then, remains ? 
We will go down to the moon- 
lighted shore, and wash our hands 
and feet in the incoming tide, and 
wait on the beach there for the 
black-stoled weeping queens, who 
will take us with them to the land 
that is very far off beyond the sea. 
Ah, well! the sea and the stars 
are fine things, no doubt; but the 
night grows cold, and the winter 
breeze shivers among the bulrushes 
on the bank. Very grand are the 
infinite spaces, and the pale armies 
that marshal theirvisionary banners 
along the northern sky ; but right 
beneath Orion lies a little cosy 
nest. If, like Asmodeus, you can 
remove the house-top, look at that 
charming picture. A rosy, fragrant 
cheek nestles upon the snowy 
pillow—a smile of sweet content 
rests upon the parted lips—one 
golden curl has escaped from the 
net of mist-like lace. Yes—the 
night is cold. We will go Homm, 
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HUNGARY.* 


A TRAVELLER passing hastily 
through the Eastern portion of 
the Austrian Empire at the present 
time, is apt to form a most unjust 
estimate of the internal condition 
of the inhabitants of that country. 
His mind is sickened by the bar- 
barous destitution of Wallachia, or 
by the lifeless stagnation that 
hangs like a shroud over every 
corner of the Turkish dominions ; 
and as he leaves behind him the 
untilled meadow land and squalid 
nud villages of the one country, 
and sees the sunlight glistening on 
the last minaret of the other, he 
feels a certain relief and exultation 
at finding himself once more within 
civilized and, as it were, familiar 
precincts. He enters upon a well- 
cultivated district, and passes by 
smiling villages with their wide 
clean streets overshadowed by grace- 
ful acacias and spreading walnut 
trees; he sees around him sub- 
stantial farms and comfortable 
white-clothed labourers; on this 
side are far-extending fields of 
corn, and on that green tracts of 
pasturage where herds on herds of 
horses and of cattle are browsing 
peacefully by the banks of the 
great beneficent Danube. In the 
towns he meets at every step the 
Hungarian tricolor: like the Ita- 
lian, red, white, and green, but re- 
lieved by the Apostolic crown of 
Hungary ; he sees on each side of 
him noble men and ‘handsome 
women dressed in the national cos- 
tume ; he hears the patriotic songs, 
sweet, melodious, and inspiriting, 
rising from the gardens around 
in the soft summer night. It seems 
to him as if he had suddenly burst 
from darkness into light, as if he 
had left stagnation and misery be- 
hind, and had entered upon pro- 
sperity and progress. He imagines 
himself in a free and happy coun- 
try, which has not known suffering 


since its rise. Can this, he says, 
be Hungary, of which the world 
thinks so much, and whose wrongs 
she compassionates so deeply! 
There is no call for sympathy here 
there can be no oppression, but al 
seems happiness and liberty. Can 
this be a country whose rights have 
been trampled on for centuries? 
This is not like Poland, or Venetia, 
or the Papal States, whence life 
and happiness have vanished like 
sunlight from a leaden sky. 

This appearance of happiness 
and freedom is but an appearance, 
and nothing more. Look below 
the surface, and the true conditions 
of the countries are not dissimilar: 
tyranny has laid his heavy hand on 
one as much as on the other, and 
is doing his work in Hungary as 
surely as in the States of Pio Nono, 
or in Venetia; but the Hungarian 
is a being of different character 
from the Venetian or the modern 
Roman. He is more of the man 
and less of the woman. Natura 
temperament has endowed him 
with stronger vitality, and national 
tradition has handed down a wider 
and a firmer independence. The 
descendants of ancestors who had 
enjoyed a free self-government 
while more Western nations were 
only emerging from barbarism, the 
Hungarian of the present day will 
not stoop to those lines of action 
freely adopted by the more wily 
and more feminine Italian. He is 
too proud and too manly to lie 
down by his river-bank or by his 
vineyard, and bemoan his lot, cry- 
ing on foreign Powers to come over 
and help him; he will rather be 
happy while he may, and abide his 
time. All his actions will be open 
and above-board. He will have no 
secret societies, no midnight assas- 
sinations ; he takes his stand upon 
the legal and historical rights of 
his country, and he will draw his 


* The Hungarian question is so interesting to Englishmen that we need make no 


apology for returning to it. 
defence of the Austrians. 


We have heard from Mr. Bonamy Price an elaborate 
The chief part of the present paper was written before 


Mr. Price’s article appeared ; but the writer has seen nothing there to induce him to 
reconsider his opinions, and he has contented himself with examining at the close 


Mr. Price’s arguments.—Ep. F. M. 
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sword in the sight of all men when 
the good time comes, which is not 
far distant. His motto is that of 
Charles Albert five-and-twenty 
years ago, ‘J’atans mon aistre,’ a 
motto in quaint old French that 
may still be found on some almost 
extinct medals struck by the father 
of the present King of Italy. 

These are the sentiments, not of 
a clique or party, but of almost 
every man in Hungary. Out of 
nearly seven millions of Hunga- 
rians—or, more strictly speaking, 
Magyars—every individual is in- 
spired with this manly independent 
spirit, and every idea is concen- 
trated in the self-sacrificing act of 
enduring pny and almost 
cheerfully those wrongs that follow 
in the wake of illegality and op- 
yression, confident that sooner or 
on a star will appear in the East 
or in the West that will lead them 
to liberty ; and an opportunity will 
arise of asserting by force of arms 
those rights which are theirs by 
justice, by equity, and by all his- 
torical sanction. And out of the 


remaining eight millions of inhabi- 
tants, who with the Magyars make 


up the kingdom of Hungary, the 
number who do not concur in these 
sentiments is extremely limited. 

The growth of this spirit of in- 
dependence is the mainspring of 
the present ‘ national movement : 
it is the inward life of which their 
constitutional history is the out- 
ward manifestation: it has become 
a great principle of historical free- 
dom that no ‘logic of facts’ can 
undermine. 

The outline of the Hungarian 
constitution is darkly traced as 
early as the ninth century. At that 
time a great movement had taken 
place among the Eastern nations, 
and two hundred thousand Magyars 
had settled in Pannonia. Their 
councils were at first directed by 
seven vayvods or hereditary chiefs, 
but they, from fear of discord, ap- 


pointed Almus, of the house of 


Arpad, for their prince, under the 

strict engagement that he should 

consult the ee and glory of 

his people. This compact was not 

a nullity. During the three hun- 

dred years that followed, the Coun- 
VOL. LXV. NO, CCCXC, 
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cil or Diet became an important 
element in the State. In the green 
field of Rakos, the wide plain that 
surrounds Pesth, and is now the 
park, the race-course, and parade- 
ground, the chivalry of Hungary 
used to assemble, armed and 
mounted as for war, and there, in 
martial order, with their richly 
braided costumes and bright ac- 
coutrements glittering in the sun, 
discussed the rights and interests 
of their country. By this assembly 
laws were enacted, supplies voted 
soldiers levied, and ecclesiastical 
affairs controlled, even to the stre- 
nuous and successful opposition of 
Gregory the Seventh ; and in 1222 
(only seven years after the English 
Magna Charta was signed by John 
at Runnymede) they wrung from 
Andreas IL, their king, the Bulla 
Aurea, a charter which, like our 
own, has been the foundation of a 
great historical constitution. 

From this time (1222) till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the administration of justice was 
improved, the rights of citizens and 
peasants were placed upon a 
sounder footing, and the develop- 
ment of the Constitution proceeded 
even amid the bloody wars carried 
on by Hunyadiand his son Matthias 
Corvinus against the Turks, The 
salvation of Europe was bought by 
these long lasting wars at the price 
of Hungarian independence. Ut- 
terly exhausted and dejected, and 
stripped of a large portion of her 
territory, Hungary looked about 
her for a sovereign after the fall of 
Louis IT. at Mohacs, and the Diet 
by a small majority offered the 
crown of Hungary to Ferdinand of 
the house of Hapsburg. But even 
in her prostrate condition, the 
liberty of the country was a trea- 
sure too sacred for indiscriminate 
donation. The apostolic crown 
was given in trust to Ferdinand on 
the express condition of his taking 
the coronation oath to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the Hun- 
garian nation entire and indivisible. 
This oath has been administered to 
each of his legal successors. 

Fer the next two centuries Hun- 
garian history is a chronicle of 
outrages upon the chartered rights 
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of the nation. At times the spirit 
of the country blazes up, then fol- 
lows a fierce rebellion, sometimes 
successful, sometimes, as in that of 
Tokeli, unsuccessful ; yet through 
all the Diet maintains its authority 
undiminished, and its functions 
uncurtailed. To prove the preser- 
vation of its authority, we n 
but point to the intense desire for 
the acknowledgment by it of the 
Pragmatic Sanction manifested by 
the Emperor Charles VI.; and to 
prove the exercise of its functions, 
to the most touching scene in Aus- 
trian history, when the daughter of 
that Emperor threw herself, with 
her infant son in her arms, upon 
the protection of the assembled 
Diet at Presbourg, and the mag- 
nates sprung to their feet with 
their world-renowned unanimous 
shout, ‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro 
Maria Theresa.’ All men know 
how she requited their loyalty by 
deep-laid schemes to denationalize 
and Germanize their countrymen ; 
and how her son, whose child-like 
misery had roused their chivalrous 
enthusiasm, attempted to over- 
throw their constitution. The death 
of Joseph IL, and a new compact 
made by his brother Leopold, ee 
staved off the outbreak of another 
revolution, and by that compact 
the relations of sovereign and sub- 
ject were regulated until 1848. 
But between these two periods 
(1791—1848) the Hungarian nation 
had made great advancement in 
constitutional liberty. New ideas 
began to be eetiaaiel with a 
view to establish their constitution 
on a wider and a firmer basis. 
Hitherto the nobles alone could 
hold land, and the peasants alone 
were liable to taxation, Now pub- 
lic opinion raised its voice, and the 
rights of every class, both in town 
and country, imperatively de- 
manded recognition. From this 
almost unconscious popular agita- 
tion arose the famous laws of 1848. 
These laws were granted to the 
Hungarian deputation at Vienna 
in March of that year, and were 
solemnly canon in the Diet at 
Presbourg, by the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand in person, on the 6th of 
April. 
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According to these laws, the 
entire government of Hungary is 
vested in an independent Ministry 
responsible to the Diet : the finances, 
separated from those of the rest of 
the Empire, are to be controlled at 
home : the formation of a national 
army is entrusted to a separate 
War Minister: all foreign troops 
are to be sent out of Hungary: a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is ap- 
pointed to Vienna to keep up com- 
munication between the King and 
the Ministry at Pesth: the ‘ county 
system’ is superseded by a nume- 
rical system of representation: ex- 
emption from taxation and con- 
scription is abolished: power to 
hold land is given to all, and lease- 
holding tenants become proprietors 
on a certain indemnification being 
given to the landlords. 

These are the laws by which at 
this moment Hungary ought legally 
to be governed. On the 2nd of 
December the Emperor Ferdinand 
resigned the Imperial throne, and 
since that time she has had no 
King. The present Emperor of 
Austria rules in Hungary by no 
legal right: he has never been 
crowned, he has never delivered his 
‘diploma of coronation, or taken 
the solemn coronation oath, on 
which express condition his an- 
cestors have been gifted with the 
crown of Hungary. These are the 
last laws passed by the Hungarian 
Diet, and, as laws, are unalterable 
unless changed legally and consti- 
tutionally. 

Practically, during the last twelve 
years these laws, and the whole 
constitution that has existed from 
the day of St. Stephen till the days 
of Ferdinand, have been"in abey- 
ance, and Hungary has been 
governed, or rather mis-governed, by 
the system of centralization in- 
vented by Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and inaugurated by Francis Joseph 
on the 31st of December, 1851. 
The conspicuous inadequacy of that 
Government, when tested by the 
war in Italy, and the threatened 
convulsion in the Austrian Crown 
lands, showed the necessity of a 
change; and Imperial councils 
dictated the present mockery of a 
Constitution, The Hungarians re- 
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jected this proposed constitution, 
and the grounds of their rejection 
are as follows, 

A sweeping change in the whole 
policy of the most Conservative 
nation in Europe was too sudden 
to be trusted: it was adopted on 
the spur of imminent danger, there- 
fore it may be looked on with the 
gravest suspicion. Sudden con- 
versions are rarely permanent ; the 
most reckless profligate, or the in- 
veterate drunkard, have their mo- 
ments of repentance under the 
influence of terror, but the danger 
once past, the old tastes and habits 
revive with redoubled vigour. 
True of individuals, it is no less 
true of nations: history does not 
contain a single precedent of 
such an instantaneous fundamental 
change in hereditary policy, and 
the history of the relations of 
Austria and Hungary, though it 
contains many good intentions, 
never shows them carried out. 


Again and again the Hungarian 
constitution is revived merely to 
be taken away: the Diet is con- 
voked and then dissolved: solemn 
promises of redress of grievances 


are paraded to suit a moment or 
gain a point, whether in men or 
money ; and then, the danger past, 
they are openly violated or ignored. 
The present constitution is not the 
first that has been granted by the 
reigning Emperor. There exists a 
former edition, dated the 4th of 
March, 1849, granted to the whole 
Empire when the Hungarian arms 
were in the ascendant, six months 
before they yielded to Russian 
forces at Vilaégos. Once again 
under Austrian authority, it was 
laid aside, and exists now only in 
the Imperial archives at Vienna, 
and in the minds of fifteen millions 
of distrustful subjects. ‘An 
Austrian Emperor,’ it has been well 
said lately, ‘at the sight of a bar- 
ricade yields everything, but at the 
head of an army crushes every- 
thing.* Soit has ever been in the 
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chronicles of Austro-Hungarian his- 
tory. The devil under certain cir- 
cumstances can play the saint, and 
the scion of the House of Haps- 
burg the philanthropist, but no 
reliance can be placed in the sanc- 
tity of the one, or in the philan- 
thropyoftheother. Constitutional 
liberty has ever been a thing of 
long and steady growth; it does 
not spring up ready-made at the 
autocratic bidding of an Emperor, 
Liberty and progress are things 
unknown in Austria: the bare idea 
of them is intolerable to the ruling 
House, and is hated by the present 
representative and his advisers. 
They have ever gone on in the same 
undeviating groove of illiberal 
conservatism. They have never 
looked beyond the narrow valley of 
traditionary policy. With an almost 
Mahomedan fatalism, they have 
placed their trust in the Divine 
right of kings, and absurdly adopted 
all the pernicious consequences of 
that doctrine. On the grounds, 
then, of historical ill-faith, the 
Hungarians look with suspicion 
upon this new-fangled Govern- 
ment. 

But even if they could overlook 
all antecedents, and. could believe 
the Hapsburg family trustworthy, 
what would they gain’ if they sacri- 
ficed their old constitution of eight 
hundred years fora thing of yester- 
day? Their autonomy would dis- 
appear, and become a portion of 
the past: they would resign their 
legal position and their country’s 
rights. Their stipulated indepen- 
dence, and the laws of 1848, would 
become a dead letter: the sove- 
reignty of St. Stephen would be 
violated, and questions of taxation, 
of military enrolment, and of 
foreign affairs, would be taken from 
them, and placed in the hands of 
an irresponsible Government at 
Vienna.t Croatia, Sclavonia, and 
Transylvania, united to them, the 
former by conquest, the latter by a 
decree of the Diet, would be severed 


* Venetia. A Letter to Bonamy Price, Esq. By Henry Grenfell. 
+ ©A majority of two-thirds is required for a resolution, which places in the hands 
of governmeht the power to prevent all resolutions distasteful to it : besides this, there 
is not a word said about ministerial responsibility.’ — ‘Austria and her Reforms,’ 


Westminster Review, April, 1861. 
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from their Crown-lands. Such would 
be their losses: in return, they 
would become a part of a great 
Empire, professedly constitutional, 
but which from its very nature 
never could be other than despotic. 
Would the gain received be ade- 
quate to the loss sustained? That 
was tle question for the Hungarian 
people to answer, At one time 
there.were some who, under certain 
conditions, would answer in the 
affirmative ; now there is but one 
unanimous response, and that is in 
the negative. This unanimity is 
the result of the brief interlude 
between Prince Schwartzenburg’s 
centralization and Count Palffy’s 
military régime, during which time 
the Hungarian Diet was assembled 
at Pesth. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties was opened on the 6th of 
April, 1861. There were then two 
parties, the Moderates led by 
M. Deak, and the Ultras by Count 
Teleki. The former were for recon- 
ciliation with Austria, on the basis 
of perfect restoration of their 
rights ; the latter were for separa- 
tion. On the 22nd of August the 
order for dissolution was sent down 
to Pesth ; and now there is no Diet, 
and scarcely is there any party 
for reconciliation. The Imperial 
rescript read in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the Magnaten- 
house at the beginning of that 
month, swept away all differences, 
and soldered indissolubly the two 
parties in the kingdom. Not a 
man in Hungary could agree to the 
imperious terms dictated in that 
mistaken document. Since that 
day the attention of Europe has 
been temporarily diverted from the 
Hungarian question by events more 
immediately striking, though per- 
haps not more ultimately important. 
But there has been no change for 
the better in the attitude of Austria 
towards Hungary; neither has 
there been a shade of deviation in 
the Hungarian feeling towards 
Austria. On the contrary, the 
hatred and distrust of the one have 
intensified in proportion to the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the 
other. The dissolution of the Diet 
was followed by a protest on the 
part of the country committees 
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throughout Hungary against such 
illegality; this protest was an- 
swered by the traditionary argu- 
ment of armed force. The 30th of 
September was fixed for a general 
meeting of the committee of the 
county of Pesth: they assembled 
to the number of seven hundred 
and fifty on that day, and found 
their county-house occupied by 
Austrian soldiers, and the -repre- 
sentatives of the county were 
forcibly prevented from holding 
their meeting. The result was the 
resignation of all Hungarian func- 
tionaries, a tacit act of resistance 
more embarrassing to Austria than 
an armed insurrection. Shortl 

afterwards the indignation of all 
Hungary was violently excited by 
the uncourteous reception which 
the venerable Prince Primate of 
Hungary (now nearly eighty years 
of age) received from Francis Joseph 
at Vienna for the manly assertion of 
his country’s rights on the question 
of military conscription, The 
finishing touch was given to this 
system of unconciliating policy by 
the autograph letter of the Em- 
peror, dated the 7th of November, 
in which he abolished the Hun- 
garian constitution and all existing 
authorities in the comitats, dis- 
tricts, and communes throughout 
the country, and established mili- 
tary tribunals in their place. 

This measure has been the most 
ill-judged of all the measures in 
the reign of the present Emperor. 
It is hated with the bitterest hatred 
throughout Hungary. It is impos- 
sible to get a single man of reput- 
able character to occupy an ofiicial 
position under this fatal Pro- 
visorium. 

The son of a country gaoler was 
‘ pitchforked’—to use the expressive 
words of the 7%mes correspondent 
—into the position of Royal Com- 
missioner at Houth. He found 
himself avoided by his acquain- 
tances, despised by his friends, 
deserted by his wife and family. 
He applied time after time for 
permission to resign, and time after 
time his petition was rejected. His 
life became a perfect burden to 
him, and in despair a few weeks 
ago he committed suicide. This is 
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not an isolated instance. Even if 
it was, it would testify strongly to 
the feeling of the country. 

The peasants are still suffering 
from the excesses perpetrated upon 
them by Austrian troops to extort 
payment of their taxes; and now 
they are enduring all the horrors 
of an enforced conscription—a 
‘flesh-and-blood tax,’ which they 
resent more keenly than all the 
other exactions which they suffer. 
Difficult as it has proved to collect 
even the portion of taxes that has 
been collected, it will be still more 
difficult to enforce the conscription. 
The same system of military pres- 
sure will be followed. Troops will 
be sent to the disaffected districts, 
and an armed force will carry out 
the pursuit of men with the same 
zealous cruelty with which they 
carried out the pursuit of money. 
No opposition can be offered ; re- 
sistance is out of the question. 
Austrian regiments patrol every 
town and village, and the Austrian 
flag floats over every fortress. 
Brigandage and rapine will be rife, 
that is the only result that can be 
immediately anticipated, and it 


will produce nothing but additional 
misery and the extension of the 
‘Standrecht’—an anomalous com- 
bination of Austrian philanthrop 
and summary justice, by which 
criminals are seized, tried, con- 


demned, and executed within 
thirty-six hours. If there was any 
doubt as to the acceptation of 
Austrian terms twelve months ago, 
that doubt is dissipated now. 
There is a third ground of re- 
jection, founded on practical expe- 
diency rather than political senti- 
ment, and that is, the reluctance of 
the leading men in Hungary to 
identify their country’s interests 
with those of another State which 
shows undoubted symptoms of 
decay. Austria has had a noble 
chance. She has failed ignobly, 
and has now become a source of 
evil in the heart of Europe. The 
(qevnts of her utility as a great 
mpire were twofvold—tst, to pre- 
serve the balance of power in 
Europe by being the natural 
guardian of Italy, and by serving 
asa barrier to the aggressive policy 
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of France and Russia; 2ndly, to 
spread the benefits of Western 
civilization over the rich unculti- 
vated districts that lie between 
her frontier and the Black Sea. 
Neither of these objects has she 
accomplished. The natural guar- 
dian of Italy, she has proved her 
worst oppressor ; a barrier against 
aggression, she has fostered it by 
her own fatuity. In 1854, she was 
incapable from her internal con- 
vulsions to take any leading part 
in that struggle for Eastern su- 
panne ; in 1859 she was power- 
ess against the arms of France, 
But at this moment she is more 
paralyzed than ever. Sheis openly 
menaced on her Italian frontier. 
Almost at war with Hungary, Scla- 
vonia, Transylvania, and Croatia, 
in imminent danger of an insur- 
rection in Galicia, where subject 
Poles look with hopeful eves to 
Warsaw, as subject Venetians turn 
toTurin, The Bohemians hate her 
with a traditionary hatred. She is 
suspected as a religious backslider 
by her hitherto loyal Tyrolese. She 
is steeped to the very ears in a 
mire of debt above which her 
paper currency, her national loans, 
and her State lotteries can hardly 
bear her up from national bank- 
ruptcy. A great portion of her 
Crown domains have been sold; 
her royal forests, mines, and rail- 
ways have passed long ago into the 
hands of private speculators; and 
after all the financial result of the 
last three years, according to her 
budget, shows a yearly deficit of 
nearly two-thirds of her revenue. 
She is, in short, powerless to resist 
aggression, little respected by 
foreign nations, and on the eve of 
civil war with her own subjects. 
Yet this is the great Conservative 
barrier to aggrandizement, the 
great bulwark of the equilibrium 
of Europe! 

Failure in the first portion of her 
destiny has not been cancelled by 
success in the second. Not only 
has she neglected to extend the 
civilization of the West over the 
Danubian provinces in the East, 
but she has not performed a single 
act for the amelioration of the most 
important part of her own domi- 
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nions, She has heaped a heavy 
share of her national debt, now 
little short of two hundred and 
fifty millions, upon the Hungarian 
Crown lands that of old existed 
free from debt. She has imposed 
taxes to the amount of forty per 
cent. upon a people who hardly 
knew taxation. She has stirred up 
strife among her subjects,and worn 
out their energies by fratricidal 
wars. Instead of assisting, she has 
thrown obstacles in the way of 
every work of public utility ; and 
instead of encouraging national 
education, she has proscribed the 
Hungarian language in the uni- 
versities of the Hungarian capital. 
Buildings have been erected, and 
institutions founded by individual 
patriotism in the east of her 
dominions for the advancement of 
public instruction, and_ short- 
sighted policy in the West has 
transformed them into military 
hospitals or magazines for war 
stores.* Not a step has been taken 
in favour of literature or art by 
Government, nor for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture or material 
improvement. In fact, to sum up 
shortly, it may be stated with an 
authort who has lately written on 
this subject, ‘ that if the Austrians 
were to quit Hungary at the pre- 
sent time, they would not leave 
behind them any trace of their three 
centuries of domination.’ 

Assuredly, then, it is not the in- 
terest of Hungary to bind herself 
too closely to a foreign nation from 
which she can reap no adequate 
benefit, to which she is not in- 
debted, which has shown so palpa- 
bly its inherent insufficiency, and 
whose position is all but irretriev- 
able. But Hungary has within 
herself the elements, intellectual 
and material, of a great nation. She 
stands pre-eminent in the East of 
Europe, and once established free 
from the incubus of Austrian debt 
and the trammels of Austrian 
pein a great future before 

er. Practical intelligence and 


warrior-like independence are two 


* The Ludoviceum was founded in 
instruction to several hundreds of pupils. 
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main constituents in the morale of 
national superiority, and these two 
characteristics are especially the 
property of the Magyar race. They 
are conceded to them by their 
enemies; they need not be esta- 
blished by their friends. But there 
is another qualification for great- 
ness not so openly conceded, al- 
though it is as openly exhibited by 
that race, and that is, the wide 
dissemination of political ideas 
throughout the country, and the 
practical manner in which they 
are asserted. Foreign politicians, 
ignorant alike of Hungarian as of 
[rish character, classify these two 
nations together, and identify that 
fervid spirit, so deeply implanted 
yet so nobly cuaipolied, which at 
the present moment universally 
animates the former nation, with 
that reckless and wunsubstantial 
frothiness which every how and 
then bubbles to the surface from 
the ill-conditioned hearts of a few 
priest-driven enthusiasts in the 
latter. Travel from one end of 
Ireland to the other, and you find 
the most cordial contempt of every 
reputable man for the intemperate 
proceedings of the ‘sensation party; 
but from the moment that you 
enter Hungary till you leave it, 
you find but one all-engrossing 
idea in the mind and heart of every 
Hungarian, from the highest to the 
lowest. The ‘national movement’ 
is the one topic of conversation in 
every class, These are the first 
words you hear on entering Hun- 
garian territory, and they are still 
ringing in your ears as you cross 
the frontier. 

And this strong political inte- 
rest is not the vague speculation of 
discontented theorists, as it might 
be in France ; neither is it the re- 
sult of an ephemeral excitement, as 
it might be in Italy. It is a deep- 
grained reality. The Hungarian 
intellect is not speculative, it is 
essentially practical ; and the state 
of their country does not admit of 
theorizing, it looks for the com- 
bined action of an unanimous 

1808, with a view to impart gratuitous 
It is now a military hospital. 


+ Hungary from 1848—1860. 
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nation. Passionate excitability is 
always found in connexion with 
Oriental blood, but in the case of 
the Magyars this tendency is qua- 
lified by the colder and more deter- 
mined temperament that they in- 
herit through their Finnic origin, 
and it has been kept within bounds 
by centuries of self-control and 
national discipline. Twelve years 
of self-sacrifice, and an obstinate 
policy of passive resistance, is not 
the conduct of a. nation ever on 
the outlook for some new excite- 
ment, that to-day will hang out 
the banner of freedom and fall 
down and worship a popular hero, 
and to-morrow will strew flowers 
in the path of a despot, and cry 
with all its voices, ‘Down with 
liberty. Whatever be the result 
of the Hungarian struggle, it must 
be a national result; the entire 
population will act as one. And 
when it is considered that she 
numbers among her leaders men 
of political ability such as MM. 
Defk, Estvis, and Baron Vay, who 
would shine in any diplomatic 
circle in the worid, and has num- 
bered such true-hearted patriots as 
Count Széchenyi, Count Louis 
Batthyani, and Count Teleki, there 
can be little doubt which way the 
struggle will terminate. 

Practical intelligence and war- 
like independence, combined with 
unanimity and stability in political 
opinion, these are the intellectual 
elements in Hungarian national 
character; her material resources, 
and the means taken to turn them 
to account, are not less indicative 
of latent power and of future 
utility in Europe. Hungary and 
Transylvania together occupy a 
space of about eighty thousand 
square miles, and are inhabited by 
a population of some fifteen mil- 
lions. The physical characteristics 
of this district are apparent ata 
single glance. A vast tract of rich 
plain, rising here and there into 
wooded hill-country, surrounded 
on the north by the Carpathian 
mountains, and on the west by the 
Styrian Alps; watered by navigable 
rivers, which drain the land in 
every direction, all converging to 
the great main artery that flows 
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onwards benignly and beneficently 
throughout the whole territory 
from the Austrian frontier at Pres- 
bourg, to the Wallachian frontier 
at Orsova, a distance of some six 
hundred miles. Long lines of 
railroad, destined soon to connect 
the remotest corners with the sea, 
traverse it from end to end. The 
climate is superlatively good, and 
the people are active and energetic. 
In this district there are mines 
rich, for Europe, in gold and silver. 
Iron, copper, and lead are also 
found in great abundance, and of a 
superior quality. Till lately, the 
iron mines have been but indiffe- 
rently worked, but great improve- 
ment has taken place in that re- 
spect within the last twenty years ; 
and the copper, which even in 
Paget’s time yielded an annual re- 
turn of forty thousand hundred 
weight, shows no signs of dimi- 
nution. Sulphur exists in great 
quantities in eight different coun- 
ties ; the salt mines are well known 
both for the abundance of their 
productions and the richness and 
purity of the article produced ; 
and in addition to this, there are 
also soda, alum, potash, and salt- 
petre; and the coal is of such a 
quality as to rival that of England 
for many important purposes. 
Looking at the question from a 
commercial point of view, besides 
these mineral productions, a large 
export trade might be carried on 
in wood, hemp, tallow, hides, 
horse-hair, aie and rags, 
commodities of which neither sup- 
ply nor demand is ever likely to 
diminish. The wine of the Ofner 
mountains, of Tokay, and of Erlau, 
is beginning to be known and ap- 
preciated in foreign countries, and 
the value of the Hungarian merino 
wool is already widely acknow- 
ledged. But it must be borne in 
mind that the carriage of these 
roductions, as well as of the corn, 

as been almost entirely land car- 
riage, that commerce is still in its 
infancy in Hungary, and until quite 
lately that all transactions have 
been carried on at Pesth, Stuhl- 
weiselbourg, Raab, or Sissek by 
German speculators; the goods 
have been transported thence 
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through Austria, Germany, and 
Prussia, and bought second or 
third hand by French merchants 
at Frankfort or Leipzic, and by 
English and American merchants, 
to be shipped from Hamburg. 
When the expense of this long 
land carriage is obviated by the 
establishment of a system of regu- 
lar communication by the Adriatic, 
and when English and French 
agents can go to the Hungarian 
markets and make their purchases 
upon the spot, we shall find that 
the value of these articles will be 
increased, and the price propor- 
tionally diminished. For the pre- 
sent, when it is said that a French 
wine of a better quality can be 
supplied at a lower rate than an 
Hungarian wine of an inferior 
quality, the full circumstances 
should be recognised, and it should 
be remembered that the one travels 
across a part.of France, and the 
other across the whole of Europe. 
But corn is the most important 
article of Hungarian produce. The 
soil, cultivated even in the rough 
manner that it is at present, pro- 
duces annually upwards of thirty 
million quarters, rather more than 
six millions of which is wheat. 
After making a proportionate 
allowance for the home consump- 
tion, there remains about seven 
million quarters of grain of all 
sorts for yearly exportation, which 
may be, and as time goes on must 
be, very considerably increased. 
The surface soil of Hungary is, in 
all, abount fifty-three millions of 
English acres, rather more than 
thirteen millions of which are in pas- 
turage, about twelve under wood, 
nearly fivein meadow land, and some 
half million in orchards, gardens, 
and vines, and twenty are under cul- 
tivation. The crops are not sown 
in regular rotation as in this coun- 
try, so that nearly thirty per cent. 
of the land lies fallow, and even 
what is sown in wheat does not 
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yield above two quarters per acre, 
whereas in England from three to 
four quarters is only an average 
return. But the science ‘of agricul- 
ture is spreading rapidly through- 
out the country, and many of the 
largest proprietors, Count Edmund 
Zichy, for instance, are also enter- 
prising farmers. When more of 
the pasture land is taken in, and a 
different system of farming turns 
the cultivated ground to more ad- 
vantage, and communication be- 
comes more widely extended and 
regular, the annual return will be 
greater, and the annual exporta- 
tion proportionally increased.* Dur- 
ing the last year alone, the exports 
from the Adriatic have quadrupled, 
owing to the opening of the Pesth 
and Pragerhof railway, which joins 
the line from Vienna to Trieste, 
and there is no reason why ina 
few years hence the annual expor- 
tation of wheat alone may not rise 
to seven or eight million quarters, 
which is almost equal to the ave- 
rage annual importation into Eng- 
land. 

The rapid development of the 
means of carriage that has taken 
place in Hungary during the last 
thirty years, is a very strong testi- 
mony both to the capacities of the 
country, and to the practical enter- 
prise of the people. Anterior to 
1830, the Danube was not con- 
sidered navigable for steam-boats, 
the other rivers were little regarded 
as means of transport, the roads 
were generally speaking indifferent, 
and railways were unknown. In 
1830 the great Hungarian reformer, 
Count Széchenyi Istvin, com- 
menced his labours for the well- 
being of his countrymen and the 
improvement of his country. In 
that year he published his work, 
called Hitel, or Credit, which con- 
tains in writing the germ of the 
material reforms which he contem- 
plated. The prominent idea in 
that work is, that ‘the star of 


_* Du ter Avril au ier Juillet, 1860, les arrivages de céréales 4 la gare de 
Trieste n’avaient pas atteint 50,000 quintaux métriques: dans le trimestre corres- 
pondant de 1861, ils d’éléverent 4 225,000 quintaux métriques.’—‘ La Hongrie et 
Palimentation de l'Europe,’ an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which the 


— of the internal capacities of Hungary is discussed with great knowledge and 
ability. 
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Hungary has yet to shine; or, as 
he himself put it in his great 
speech in 1840, ‘The Magyar was 
not, but the Magyar will be; and 
that the future prosperity of the 
country must depend upon the de- 
velopment of its natural resources. 
To carry out this idea, unity of 
purpose was the first essential. 
That he brought about by reviving 
the Magyar language, then falling 
into disuse, and by establishing 
places of general meeting, such as 
the clubs and annual races, where 
men would come together and dis- 
cuss sgcially their public interests. 
But old traditionary notions pre- 
sented grave obstacles to be sur- 
mounted.* A Magyar nobleman 
could never stoop to pay taxes, or 
to indulge in commercial specula- 
tions without derogating from his 
dignity and imperilling the respec- 
tability of his ancient lineage. 
These prejudices Count Széchenyi 
determined to remove, and he suc- 
ceeded, after the temporary loss of 
his popularity, by showing conclu- 
sively that in most cases public and 
rivate interest must go hand in 
iand, and that many apparent im- 
possibilities become practicable and 
easy where there is will and energy 
to attempt them. Fortunately he 
possessed both the will and energy 
himself, and he reaped the fruit of 
his exertions when, in October, 
1830, he saw the first steam-boat in 
the country plying regularly be- 
tween Pesth and Semlin. Since 
then a regular system of land and 
water carriage has been established 
throughout the country, as the fol- 
lowing details will show. 

There is a perfect network of 
great rivers rising, some in the 
Carpathians, some in the mountains 
of Transylvania,and spreading their 
arms all over the rich plains, and 
concentrating in the Danube, which 
flows from north-west to south-east, 
through the centre of the kingdom. 
On the borders of the Banat and 
Sclavonia the Theiss falls into the 
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Danube, pouring down its contri- 
butions from the Carpathian water- 
shed between Galicia and Hun- 
gary Proper, from Erlau, Tokay, 
Debretzin, and Szégédin, This 
river is navigable for steamers for 
upwards of seven hundred miles 
from its confluence with the Da- 
nube, and for ordinary boats some . 
fifty miles higher. At Szégédin it 
is joined by the Marosch, which, 
rising in Transylvania, flows along 
the north frontier of the Banat, 
and is navigable for steam-boats as 
far as Arad, and for smaller boats 
to the borders of Transylvania. By 
this means the rich mineral pro- 
ductions and the timber of that 
mountainous country can be 
brought down to the Danube with 
the greatest facility. The Banat, 
the most fertile district of the 
whole of Hungary, is pierced from 
Temesvar, the capital, by the river 
Beza, the Beza canal, and the Fran- 
zen’s canal, which join the Theiss a 
little above its confluence with the 
Danube; and though navigable 
only for ordinary boats, form a 
means of water carriage sufficiently 
extended for the transport even of 
all the rich produce of the Banat. 
By means of these great natural 
highways the country that lies be- 
tween the Danube and the Carpa- 
thians is amply provided with every 
facility for cheap and simple com- 
munication, The more western 
part of Hungary is not less fortu- 
nate than the eastern. Nature has 
endowed it with two great rivers 
only second in importance to the 
Danube itself, whether looked upon 
as causes of fertility in the country, 
or as means for conveying the pro- 
duce of this fertility. These two 
rivers are the Drave and the Save, 
which, together with the Muhr, 
completely drain the whole of the 
western portion of ,Hungary that 
lies between the Danube and the 
shores of the Adriatic. These 
rivers rise in the mountainous 
country of Carinthia; and after 





* When the bill passed the two chambers, by which the nobles were compelled to 
pay toll tax in passing the suspension bridge which connects Pesth with Buda, the Judex 
Curie shed tears, and declared ‘that he would never pass that: fatal bridge, from.the 
erection of which he should date the downfall of the Hungarian nobility.’—Paget’s 


Hungary and Transylvania, i, 220. 
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flowing, the two former through 
Styria, the latter through Carniola, 
they enter Hungary, and flow on- 
wards in a direction from west to 
east, until they fall into the Danube. 
Between the Muhr and the Drave 
lies the tract of land known by the 
name of ‘The Island, one of the 
most prosperous, though by no 
means one of the richest, districts 
in the country. The wine, tobacco, 
corn, and flax grown here, are con- 
sidered of a better quality than 
almost any similar commodities in 
the kingdom. The Drave, after it 
is joined by the Muhr, forms the 
frontier of Croatia and Sclavonia 
until it joins the Danube at Sissek, 
some seventy miles above the con- 
fluence of that river with the 
Theiss. The channel of the Drave 
is wide but shallow, and hitherto 
has been so encumbered with the 
débris of fallen timber from the im- 
mense forests* that line a great 
portion of its banks, that naviga- 
tion has been impracticable. Of 
late years the riparian proprie- 
tors have been so active and 
zealous in the improvement of the 
river bed, that it is expected that 
the spring of the present year will 
find steam-boats plying on the 
Drave, from its junction with the 
Danube, to Kottori, at which point, 
some one hundred miles up the 
river, there is a great goods station 
of the line of railway between 
Pesth and Trieste. 

By this means the produce of the 
Banat and the Danubian Princi- 
palities will penetrate easily, 
quickly, and economically to the 
very heart of Croatia, and by rail- 
road carriage from thence to any 
part of Europe. The Save has been 
navigated by steam-boats since 1838 
as far as Sissek. At Sissek it is 
joined by the Kulpa, which either 
is, or might very easily become, 
navigable to within thirty miles of 
the sea. Even if it were not navi- 
gable, Sissek is only some forty 
miles from Carlstadt, from which 
town the famous Ludovica road 
crosses by easy gradients the chain 
of Alps that separates the valley of 


* Cf. Hungarian proverb— 
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‘Si lupus essem, nolem alibi quam id Sclavorind lupus esse.’ 
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the Kulpa from the sea at Fiume, 
The Save is not, strictly speaking, 
one of the Hungarian rivers, as it 
hardly touches upon purely Hun- 
garian territory : it forms the fron- 
tier between the Turkish dominions 
and the Austrian ‘ military fron- 
tier? but the chief traffic upon the 
river at present is Hungarian, and, 
as the military frontier is peculiarly 
Austrian and artificial, the Save 
would form the boundary between 
Hungary and Turkey in the event 
of a separation of the former king- 
dom from Austria. 

These natural highways have 
within the last years been bound 
together by connecting lines of 
railways. On the left bank of the 
Danube a line of railroad runs from 
Bazias, in the south of the Banat, 
to Vienna, thus passing through 
the centre of the richest portion 
of the whole Hungarian territory, 
communicating at S#égédin with 
the Theiss and the Marosch, so 
that the produce of Transylvania 
may reach Vienna in a compara- 
tively short time. On the right 
bank of the Danube there is a 
line of railway from Vienna to 
Raab and Stuhlweiselbourg, which 
joins another line opened last April 
between Pesth and Pragerhof, and 
which proceeds from thence through 
Austrian territory to Trieste. This 
and the Croatian line which will 
connect Sissek with the great 
Trieste and Vienna railway, and 
will probably be opened this spring, 
must be the great highway for the 
exportation of Hungarian produce, 
until a line may be carried over the 
same route as the Ludovica road 
to Fiume. If that were possible, 
Hungary would have a seaport of 
her own which might one day rival 
its Austrian, neighbour at Trieste: 
till that is effected, the produce of 
all this rich country must go either 
through the Principalities to Odessa 
or Kustendje, or through Austrian 
territory to Trieste. Such are the 
productive capacities of Hungary, 
and such are the means employed 
of late years by her people for 
turning them to account. When 
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we consider the tremendous politi- 
eal and social obstacles that she 
has encountered in achieving her 
own development, may we not place 
the greatest dependence in her 
national character, and indulge in 
the strongest hopes for her future 
greatness? Egypt in the days of 
old, Russia and America at the 
present time, have been looked on 
respectively as ‘the granary of 
Europe, but Hungary has claims 
to this appellation as strong as any 
of these countries. 


In conclusion, we must’ draw 
attention to an article which ap- 
peared in this Magazine three 
months ago. It was entitled ‘ Aus- 
tria and Hungary,’ and it was writ- 
ten by Mr. Bonamy Price, a writer 
whose opinions on any subject must 
always command the highest re- 
spect. The general anti-Hungarian 
bearing of that article has, we hope, 
been sufficiently met in the pre- 
ceding pages. ‘There are, however, 
one or two of the more prominent 
arguments which we will now pro- 
ceed to consider in detail. 

Mr. Price commences his article 


with a general summary of the 
altered relations of Austria and 


Hungary. In it there is much to 
which objections might be raised. 
The vague, indefinite manner, for 
instance, in which he treats the 
subject ; the misuse of English 
terms, and the illustrations drawn 
from English institutions, which 
are apt to mislead those in this 
country who judge of the merits of 
the case from what they read, 
rather than from what they see. 
But we pass to the reasons which 
Mr. Price adduces for what he 
considers the practical nullity of 
the laws of 1848. On this point 
the whole question hinges. The 
existence of these laws as a legal 
and political transaction is the key- 
stone of the whole structure. That 
once dislodged, the whole fabric 
must fall to pieces. If, on the 
other hand, it can be shown that 
Mr. Price's arguments fail on this 
point, in every other point his 
theory must vanish. 

These laws, Mr. Price allows, 
from a legal point are unassailable. 
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Their enactment ‘was technically 
a lawful and regular proceeding. 
An English lawyer would pro- 
nounce for its validity.’ This is 
in itself a considerable concession. 
‘But, Mr. Price resumes, ‘judged 
politically, a very different sentence 
must be passed uponthem. From 
a political point of view these laws 
are gone—gone as a political trans- 
action.’ His reasons for this sen- 
tence of condemnation are threefold. 
1. The laws were extorted from an 
imbecile king. 2. They were an 
incident of a. civil war at that time 
raging and undecided. 3. They 
were sanctioned by the Hungarian 
king, but not by the Austrian 
people. In reply, what are we to 
say to these arguments? They do 
not seem to us conclusive. We 
think they hardly can be so to Mr. 
Price. Is the reign of Ferdinand 
to be considered as a blank inter- 
regnum? Must the years from 
1835 to 1848 be blotted out of the 
history of Austria? or are some of 
the measures of the uncle of Francis 
Joseph to be considered valid and 
others invalid? Is the only really 
good measure passed in his reign 
—the Hungarian laws, namely, and 
the enfranchisement of 500,000 
peasants from a state of slavery— 
to be classified among those enact- 
ments that are invalid? Surely 
Mr. Price cannot mean this. If he 
does, let us ask him where he 
would propose to draw the line in 
questions of royal or imperial im- 
becility? The intellectual capacity 
of Charles II. of England was not 
of the highest order ; but Mr. Price 
would never cancel the Habeas 
Corpus. King John was notoriously 
weak in mental character ; but the 
Magna Charta has existed more 
than six hundred years. Or to take 
an instance from our own time, 
King Otho granted a constitution 
to his Grecian subjects in 1843; 
but Mr. Price would hardly abro- 
gate that constitution because King 
Otho suffers from the malady 
hereditary in most German royal 
families, softening of the brain. 
We cannot see that this argument, 
founded on the imbecility of an 
Emperor, has any real weight in a 
question that concerns the political 
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welfare of fifteen millions of people. 
Mr. Price’s second argument is 
hardly more convincing than his 
first; but it seems to us to cut 
deeply into the gravest questions 
of political morality. In it Mr. 
Price defends the dishonest deal- 
ing of the House of Hapsburg, and 
that dishonest dealing is the very 
thing that fosters the deep mistrust 
of Austria that is so widespread in 
Hungary. On his conclusions rest 
the whole difticulty of the question. 
‘In a season of civil war,’ he says, 
‘the Crown granted privileges to 
the Hungarians which have been 
subsequently revoked, I am will- 
ing, for the purposes of argument, 
to make a gift to the Hungarians 
of the admission that that*revoca- 
tion was the fruit of perfidy, fraud, 
and violence; but the contest still 
went on, and the victory ultimately 
remained with the Crown. That 
being the case, I cannot hold that 
the enactment of the new laws can 
be treated politically as a binding 
contract, as a true foundation of a 
permanent légalité formelle. This 
is singular morality. A potentate 
is worsted in a national war. He 
grants a charter to his subjects, 
sanctions it legally, and ratifies it 
solemnly. He then abdicates in 
favour of his nephew. His nephew 
ascends the throne, and determines 
to destroy this charter, and subvert 
the constitution granted by his 
predecessor to nearly half his sub- 
jects. To give some colour to his 
perfidy, he stirs up an insurrec- 
tion, foments it into a civil war 
is again and again defeated, and 
on the very verge of ruin. Then 
he performs that act most to be 
deprecated in the history of the 
nineteenth century. Contrary to 
all principles of political justice, he 
calls in the assistance of a foreign 
power, and with their help over- 
whelms his subjects, who were 
compelled to rise against him by 
his own intrigues. Once again 
victorious by means of his foreign 
allies, he carries out his resolution. 
He annuls with his own imperial 
hand the solemn covenant of the 
former Emperor. What can such 
conduct mean, except that contracts 
are made merely to be broken? 
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This is the policy that destroyed 
our English faith in the dynasty of 
the Stuarts. It was this that shook 
the confidence of Europe in the 
Bourbon family. Traditional dis- 
honesty was their hereditary policy, 
and now they have paid the price, 
Such also has been the Hapsburg 
policy since the crown of Hungary 
was intrusted to their care. It is 
just such flagrant faithlessness as 
this that has forced the Hungarians 
to publish throughout Europe their 
distrust of the Imperial Court. It 
has compelled them (to use Mr. 
Price’s own words) ‘to insinuate 
with the whole force of their lungs 
that the new constitution is a 
snare, a gift to be withdrawn in the 
first hour of safety.’ We thank 
Mr. Price for these words. We 
thank him for this argument. The 
warmest phil-Hungarian could have 
used no better chosen words, no 
more decisive argument. Mr. Price, 
indeed, decries any idea of holding 
such opinions for himself. We 
rejoice at that; but his words do 
not permit of any other interpreta- 
tion, 

Mr. Price’s argument, founded on 


the non-concurrence of the people 
of Austria with their Emperor's 
covenant with Hungary, is perhaps 


the weakest of the three. The 
oiag4 of Austria! What does 
fr. Price mean by the ‘ people of 
Austria? Can any man who has 
studied the political history of 
Austria since she became a State, 
bring forward a single instance in 
which the people of Austria have 
been maid in the actions of 
their divinely-constituted ruler? 
Can it be shown that they have 
ever said a word or struck a blow 
for their individuality as a com- 
bined people? The Austrian people 
have no existence as such. The 
term is an abstraction that exists 
in Mr. Price’s mind, and not in the 
Austrian Empire. An abstraction 
does indeed exist in Austria, and 
of a most pernicious kind, and that 
is the imperishable, uncontrolled 
Divine right of the ruling Emperor. 
Letat cest moi. That is the motto 
of the House of Hapsburg, and 
that House is the God of Austria’s 
idolatry. Mr. Price may annul the 
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Hungarian constitution, because 
the people of Austria have not been 
taken into the confidence of their 
despotic Emperor. But Austria is 
nothing but an indiscriminate com- 
bination of alien races under mili- 
tary rule, without nationality, 
without patriotism, without public 
feeling, without individuality. 

These arguments of Mr. Price, 
whether taken severally or collec- 
tively, cannot subvert the stability 
of the Hungarian position founded 
upon the laws of 1848, but they 
do subvert the first principles of 
political morality. His other argu- 
ments, depending, as they must 
depend, upon the establishment of 
the nullity of these laws, fall one 
after another with their foundation. 
In reference to them, we repeat 
what has been already partially 
said. What is Austriato Hungary, 
that Hungary should sacrifice her 
well-tried and well-beloved con- 
stitution for a paper scheme of 
yesterday ? Europe has had expe- 
rience of too many paper consti- 
tutions during the last eighty years, 
not to know how to distrust them. 
Like the late King of Prussia, she 
‘puts no confidence in pieces of 
paper called constitutions.’ They 
have more mortal diseases in in- 
fancy than children. A constitu- 
tion does not command regard or 
respect from its theoretic merits, 
but as being part of a national life 
which has grown up with the 
nation as its organized form and 
body. Austria is no nation, but a 
military agglomerate, and can exist 
only as a military and despotic 
Power. 

At the conclusion of his article, 
Mr. Price suggests the necessity of 
a compromise between Austria and 
Hungary. No idea could be more 
cordially entertained in Hungary. 
By all means let there be a com- 
promise, but not such a compro- 
mise as Mr. Price suggests. ‘Three 
courses,’ he says, ‘lie before the 
Hungarians. The first, secession, 
they repudiate in terms. The se- 
cond, Parliamentary government, 
they render impossible by asking 
for two co-equal Parliaments—a 
political absurdity. The third, the 
abolition of the new Austrian Par- 
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liament, the renewal of despotism 
in Austria, and the restoration of 
the old connexion between Hun- 
gary with a_ constitution, and 
Austria the subject of an absolute 
monarch.’ The first of these views 
we will discuss presently. With 
regard to the second, we would ask 
why is such Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as the Hungarians are willing 
to adopt to be considered an ab- 
surdity? On what abstract grounds 
must such an idea be condemned ? 
Why not give it a trial? Wedo 
not advocate such a solution of the 
Hungarian question, but a sweeping 
condemnation such as that of Mr. 
Price’s must not be hazarded at 
random. Such a solution may 
possibly be ultimately the true one. 
If it be an absurdity, the trial of 
it will prove its absurdity, and will 
act as a guide to a more discrimi- 
nating arrangement. In answer to 
the third course proposed by Mr. 
Price, a Hungarian might well 
reply, It is no affair of ours how 
Austria is governed: constitution- 
ally or despotically, we do not care. 
We do not speak of her: let her 
judge for herself. We demand our 


- own rights and our own constitu- 


tion, which has stood the test of 
time, and which possesses the affec- 
tions of our people. 

And now with regard to the 
question of Secession. Mr. Price 
asserts that the Hungarians re- 
pudiate all such ideas. ‘With an 
unanimity, he says, ‘almost as 
great as that of their dislike to the 
Reichsrath, they freely admit that 
separation would be the ruin of 
Hungary.’ Mr. Price, we presume, 
has good grounds for this assertion. 
But judging by the state of feeling 
in Hungary on the dissolution of 
the Diet last August, and by the 
accounts in the public papers that 
have been reaching this country 
since the beginning of this year, 
we are inclined to question the 
verfect accuracy of the assertion. 

here is no word of concession, no 
whisper of an Austrian faction 
from one end of Hungary to the 
other. On the contrary, ‘even in 
official quarters at Vienna,’ it is 
allowed that the Hungarians ‘ put 
a bold face upon it.’ The coercive 
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measures introduced among the 
peasantry during the last twelve 
months by Austria have brought 
their political condition home to 
the meanest cottager; and when 
these measures, instead of being 
alleviated, are augmented by new 
exactions, the bitter antipathy to 
Austria is proportionably intensi- 
fied. The rescript of last August, and 
the Provisorium introduced at the 
dissolution of the Diet, have done 
more to strengthen the Ultra party 
in the country, and to sap Hun- 
garian allegiance to the Hapsburg 
dynasty, than any other measures 
introduced since 1849. That Ultra 
party is now numerically strong, 
and though apparently inactive, is 
in reality secretly energetic, and is 
even now looking anxiously about 
on every side for an opportunity 
for action. The late conference of 
Kossuth and Generals Tiirr and 
Klapka at Milan, and the political 
programme that they published, 
indicate unequivocally the very 
reverse of ‘repudiation in terms of 
all idea of secession.’ 

Mr. Price, then, does not seem to 
us to have made out a strong case 
for his Austrian clients. 
holds tenaciously by his views 
against the opinion of all liberal 
Europe, and of all England with 
the exception of a very few whose 
eyes are blinded, and whose views 
are jaundiced by an indiscriminat- 
ing dread of France and the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Such men would 
cling to ‘the middle Empire,’ and 
to the old effete alliances of fifty 
yearsago, asfearfulas their Austrian 
favourites of an innovation in tra- 
ditional policy. If they would but 
look the question boldly in the 
face, they would see the absolute 
uselessness of such an alliance as 
that of Austria. Did not her weak 
vacillation in the Russian war shake 
their faith? Was not her impotence 
three years ago in Italy pitiful in 
the last degree? If England is to 
be for ever in a fever state of 
nervous agitation at every particle 
of warlike news that comes across 
the Channel, why should she not 
look for alliances among more con- 
genial nations? Constitutional Italy 
and Constitutional Hungary are her 
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natural allies once they are esta- 
blished. The peopleof Italy andthe 
yeople of Hungary admire the Eng- 
fish character and English institu- 
tions, and would love the English 
people if they could. Such nations 
turn much more heartily and much 
more readily to England than they 
do towards France,if England only 
would accept them. But we in 
England will not acceptthem. We 
will not stretch out our hand, nor 
do we stop there. We discourage 
any other nation from giving the 
assistance that we ourselves deny. 
No more beneficial war was ever 
fought than that for Italian liberty 
by the Emperor Napoleon in 1859, 
yet at its commencement we did 
our best to thwart it. We have 
ever before us the bugbear of 
French or Russian aggrandizement. 
It seems to hover over our Parlia- 
mentary Councils like an _ ever- 
living nightmare. Rumours come 
from the most distant corners of 
the globe of some innovating mea- 
sures on the part of foreign nations, 
and we are upinarms. There isa 
vague report from Madagascar, or 
from Cochin China, or from the 
Isthmus of Suez, or the frontiers 
of Hindostan, of some aggrandizing 
steps on the part ofthe two Powers 
that are ie active in spreading 
European civilization, and we are 
in a fever. Journalists, members 
of Parliament, public lecturers, take 
up the cry of foreign aggression. 
Our suspicions are excited. We 
are jealous and distrustful, not 
merely watchful and on our guard. 
With our dog-in-the-manger policy 
we will neither do any good our- 
selves, nor suffer any others to do 
it for us. It is this policy that 
lowers our respect abroad, and 
makes those who are our true allies 
turn to others from whom they na- 
turally would shrink. This jealous 
ineffectual Francophobia is, we 
think, at the bottom of Mr. Price’s 
strong Austrian sympathies to 
which he clings so firmly. He 
would have us maintain that worn- 
out disjointed State, while the 
vigorous self-contained Hungarian 
kingdom is the true ally that we 
and all constitutional nations 
ought to foster. 
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Political prophecy is seldom 
valuable, and pelitical speculation, 
though interesting, is rarely con- 
clusive. But the question of the 
future of Hungary is one that en- 
grosses so much attention now ; it 
is one that may be pregnant with 
such gigantic results in Europe, 
that we are led into speculation on 
the subject almost unconsciously. 
There seem to be three possible 
contingencies. Exhausted by her 
self-sacrificing policy, Hungary may 
ultimately yield to Austrian de- 
mands, give up her ancient consti- 
tution, send deputies to the Reichs- 
rath, and become a mere appanage 
of the ‘Middle Empire.’ This we 
consider in the highest degree im- 
probable. After eight centuries of 
self-government, and twelve years 
of national passive resistance, the 
Hungarians are not er to give 
way at the very moment that their 
old oppressor is at his weakest. 
Everything goes against such a 
possibility. It may almost be put 
aside, as unworthy of being enter- 
tained. The second view 1s more 
probable. The Emperor of Austria 
may be warned in time. He may 
be willing to make honest terms 
with a free Hungarian Diet. He 
may relinquish his impracticable 
constitution, and unite the two 
kingdoms by a practicable alliance. 
His Parliament as it now exists 
answers no conceivable purpose. 
In it one-third of his subjects are 
not represented; nearly another 
third, the Polish and Bohemian 
element, take no interest in it. 
Every other account of its sittings 
concludes with these words—t The 
Polish and Bohemian representa- 
tives left the House. Francis 
Joseph and M. Von Schmerling are 
playing at politics. They and their 
constitution will figure in the pages 
of history as ridiculous and con- 
temptible. Reconciliation with 
Austria on the basis of her just 
rights would no doubt be the best 
immediate policy both for Hungary 
and Austria. It would be a peace- 
ful solution of a most difficult and 
dangerous question, and a peaceful 
solution is above all things de- 
sirable at present, when the great 
Powers are reluctant to take part 
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in war. But the first concessions 
must come from Vienna. The his- 
tory of the relations of Hungary 
with the House of Hapsburg might 
give Francis Joseph grounds of 
confidence in her fidelity. Let him 
only be faithful to himself and her. 
Let him act in a straightforward, 
generous manner. Let him reinstate 
her in her rights, Let him restore 
her constitution and her Diet, re- 
cognise the laws of 1848, and re- 
establish the violated dignity of 
the Apostolic Crown by his own 
coronation at Pesth. Then he may 
look with confidence for equitable 
concessions and honest practical 
compromise on the part of the free 
Hungarian Diet. But if he con- 
tinues in his present vacillating 
and harassing policy, only one 
result can be anticipated. He will 
awake to find himself embroiled in 
another war ; in the end, perhaps, 
restricted to the narrow limits of 
hisownarchduchy. Reconciliation 
on any terms will soon be utterly 
impossible, Separation and the 
establishment of separate kingdoms 
will be the only possible solution. 
Strong indications of such a con- 
tingency there are already. The 
Rouman confederation under Prince 
Cousa in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and the war now raging in Herze- 
govina and Montenegro against the 
Turks, point unequivocally to a 
tendency towards amalgamation 
among these Eastern nations. How 
far Hungary can rely on their sup- 
port, or how far she can calculate 
upon the sympathy of the South 
Sclavonic nations in Servia, Bosnia, 
and Bulgaria, it is impossible to 
foresee ; but for better or worse she 
can now trust to Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and Transylvania. Centuries of 
brotherhood, and the enjoyment of 
free institutions, have produced an 
intimate connexion between these 
countries which adversity has fos- 
tered into friendship, and distrust 
of Austria has strengthened into 
close alliance. A combination of 
all these nations may yet be formed, 
which will ultimately prove most 
beneficial both for Europe and for 
Hungary. The tide of civilization 
is setting eastwards now, and is 
fast approaching the most distant 
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confines, It is rolling strongly and 
continuously down the Danube 
valley to the Euxine, led by the 
enterprise and practical energy of 
Hungarian reformers, May we not 
live to see a great Danubian con- 
federation, the nucleus of which 
already exists in the union of the 
Rouman States, extending from 
Presbourg to Galatz, formed by the 
united will of twenty-five million 
warlike men who inhabit the rich 
basin surrounded by the Carpa- 
thians, the Balkan, and the Black 
Sea? Such a confederacy would 
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form a real barrier to aggression, 
would add inealculably to the 
commercial interests of Europe, and 
might prove a solution of that 
mighty complication that is immi- 
nent in the East. If we could 
raise the curtain of futurity, and 
look upon the great world’s stage a 
short half century from now, might 
we not see the banner of the Apos- 
tolic Crown floating over the 
Golden Horn and the Sweet Waters 
of the Bosphorus, and the Church 
of St. Sophia restored to Christian 


usage ? 
A. C.S. 


JUNE. 


HE comes! an empress in her summer-car, 
Modest, and yet triumphant; and with voice 
Swelling and jubilant at her approach, 
Her herald-choristers, the wood-birds, chant 
A sweet melodious anthem o’er the earth. 


Her golden tresses the laburnum waves, 
Weeping for May, yet wipes away a tear 

With a bright smile, and like a new-made heir 
Feigning to hide the drops he never shed, 
Courts the fair favour of the new-crowned June. 
Now from the death-bed of the lilac springs 
Perfumed clematis, and in garden hedge, 
Hiding their treasures from the traveller’s ken, 
Chaste-eyed syringa and the guelder rose ; 
Sweet wild-briar and the purple pansy-buds, 
Red clustering roses, golden briony, 

And incense-breathing, star-leaved jessamine, 
White as was Juno’s bosom when she sat 

In bridal splendour by the side of Jove. 


See, too, my queen, my peerless passion-flower ! 
Proud scornful beauty, brushing from her lap 
Carnation blooms, and with her splendid eye 
Darting disdainful glances at the leaves 

That bashful swell the glory of her train. 
Here crouches low the modest mignonette, 
Hiding, like humble merit, in the shade, 
Unsought, unhonoured, and unvalued oft, 
And ah, perhaps, alas! too oft unknown. 
Droops her red weeping lids the fuchsia coy, 
Over the petals of her violet eyes : 

Fair frail coquette, for all that artless mien, 
Knowing full well her weakness is her power. 
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GOING ON. 


HERE are many things of which 

you have a much more vivid 
perception at some times than at 
others. The thing is before you; 
but sometimes you can grasp it 
firmly, sometimes it eludes you 
mistily. You are walking along a 
country path, just within hearing 
of distant bells. You hear them 
faintly ; but all of a sudden, by 
some caprice of the wind, the sound 
is borne to you with startling clear- 
ness, There is something analogous 
to that in our perceptions and 
feelings of many great facts and 
truths. Commonly, we perceive 
them and fecl them faintly; but 
sometimes they are borne in upon 
us, we cannot say how. Sometimes 
we get vivid glimpses of things 
which we had often talked of, but 
which we had never truly discerned 
and realized before. And for man 
days it has been so with me. 
have seemed to feel the lapse of 
time with startling clearness. I 
have no doubt, my reader, that you 
have sometimes done thelike. You 
have seemed to actually perceive 
the great current with which we 
are all gliding steadily away and 
away. 

Rapid movement is a thing which 
has a certain power to disguise 
itself from the person who is in- 
volved in it. Every one knows 
that if you are travelling in an 
express train at sixty miles an 
hour, you do not feel the speed 
nearly so much as the man does 
who stands beside the track and 
sees the great mass sweep by like 
ahurricane. Have you ever thought 
it would be curious if we could for 
a few minutes be made sensible of 
the world’s motion? Here we are, 
tearing on through space at an in- 
conceivable speed. We do not feel 
it, of course ; we could not stand it, 
I should like to feel it for halfa 
minute—not for more. 

But it is not ¢hat motion we are 
to think of at present. No special 


illumination has been accorded to 

me, making me feel that fact which 

we all know without feeling. But 

there is another rapid motion, 

common to all of us as is the 
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motion of the earth which bears us 
all, There is a great current bear- 
ing us along and all things about 
us, which is commonly not much 
felt. But it seems to me that for 
several weeks I have been actually 
feeling it. I have been excessively 
busy; living in a great pressure 
and hurry of occupations, In that 
state, my reader, you feel Sunday 
after Sunday return with a rapidity 
which takes away your breath ; 
and let me say that if you have to 
provide one sermon, and still more 
if you have to provide two, against 
the return of each, you will in that 
fever of work and haste come to 
look from one Sunday to the next 
till you will come to find them fly- 
ing past you like the quarter-mile 
posts on a railway. You will find 
that you can hardly believe, walk- 
ing into church on Sunday morn- 
ing, that a week has gone since the 
last Sunday. And in such a time 
you will realize much more dis- 
tinctly than you usually do, that 
all things are going on—drifting 
away—all in company. These 
April days are taking life away 
from you, from me—from prince 
and peasant. There is one thing 
at least which all human beings are 
using up at exactly the same rate. 
We can all get out of the day just 
twenty-four hours, neither more 
nor less. One man may live at the 
rate of a hundred pounds a year, 
and another at the rate of a hun- 
dred thousand ; but each expends 
his time at the rate of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year. 
Whatever other differences there 
may be between the lots of human 
beings, we are all drifting on with 
the current of time, and drifting at 
the same rate exactly. And we 
are certainly drifting. We are 
never quite the same in two suc- 
cessive weeks, One Sunday is not 
like the last. Look closely, and 
you will see that there is a diffe- 
rence—slight perhaps, but real, 
Each time you sit down to your 
Saturday Review you feel there is 
a difference since the last time. 
Still more do you feel it as you 
read the returning Fraser, coming 
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at the longer interval of a month. 
Things never come back again quite 
the same. And indeed in Nature 
there is a singular dislike to uni- 
formity. If to-day be a fine day, 
look back ; it is almost certain that 
this day last year was rainy. If 
to-day you are in very cheerful 
spirits, it is probable that on the 
corresponding day in the year that 
is gone you were very dull and 
anxious. No doubt human beings 
sometimes successfully resist Na- 
ture’s love of variety. Some men 
have an especial love for having 
and doing things always in the 
same way. They walk on special 
days always on the same side of 
the street ; perhaps they put their 
feet, like Dr. Johnson, on the same 
stones in the pavement. They 
dress in the same way year after 
year. They maintain anniversaries, 
and try to bring the old party 
around the table once more, and to 
have the old time back. But we 
cannot have things exactly over 
again. There is a difference in the 
feeling, even if you are able pre- 
cisely to reproduce the fact. And 
indeed the wonder is that things 
are so much like, as they are to- 
day, to what they were a year ago, 
when we think of the innumerable 
possibilities of change that hang 
over us. Yes, we are drifting on 
and on, down to the great sea. Sit 
down, my friend, to write your 
article. You have written many. 
The paper is the same; the table 
on which you write is the same; 
the inkstand is the same; and the 
pen is made by the same mender 
that made all the rest. And it is 
possible enough that when the arti- 
cle is printed at last, your readers 
will say that it is just the same 
thing over again; but it is not. 
To your feeling this day’s work is 
quite different from the work of 
all preceding days. There is an 
undefinable variation from what- 
ever was before. And as weeks 
and months go on, there come to 
be differences which some may 
think more real than any in the 
comparatively fanciful respect of 
feeling. The hair is turning thin 
and grey; the old spirit is sub- 
dued. ‘There are changes in taste, 
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in judgment, in feeling, in many 
ways. Yes, we are all Going On. 

wish to stop. There is some- 
thing awful in this perpetual pro- 
gression. If the current would 
slacken its speed, at least, and let 
one quietly think for a little while. 
Let us sit down, my friend, by the 
wayside. Weare old enough now 
to look back, as well as to look 
round; and to think how life is 
going with us, and with those we 
know. Weare now in the middle 
passage: perhaps fartheron. And 
if we are half-way in fact, assuredly 
we are far more in feeling. Though 
a man live to seventy, his first 
thirty-five years are by far the 
longer portion of his life. 

Let us think to-day, my reader, 
of ourselves and of our friends; 
and of how it is faring with us as 
we go on. 

It is a curious thing now, when 
we have settled to our stride, and 
are going on (in most cases) very 
much as we probably shall go on 
as long as we live, to compare what 
we are, with what we promised at 
our entrance on life to be. You 


remember a who began with 


a tremendous flourish of trumpets : 
people of whom there was a vague 
impression, more or less general, 
that they were to do great things. 
Sometimes this impression was 
confined to the man himself. Not 
unfrequently it was shared by his 
mother and his sisters. It vcca- 
sionally extended to his father and 
his brothers. And in a few cases, 
generally in these cases not with- 
out some reason, it prevailed in the 
mind of his fellow-students. And 
it may be said, that a belief that 
some young lad is destined to do 
considerable things, if it be any- 
thing like universal among his col- 
lege companions, must have some 
foundation. A belief to the same 
effect with regard to any young 
man, if confined to two or three of 
his intimate companions, is gene- 
rally quite groundless; and if it 
exist only in the heart of his mother 
and of himself, it is quite sure to 
be absurd and idiotic. We can all, 
probably, remember individuals 
who, without any reason apparent 
to onlookers, cherished a most ex- 
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traordinarily high opinion of them- 
selves ; and one which was not at 
all taken down by frequently being 
beaten, and even distanced, in the 
competitions of College life. Such 
individuals, for the most part, in- 
dulged a very bitter and malicious 
spirit towards students more able 
and successful than themselves. I[ 
wish I could believe that modesty 
always goes with merit. I fear no 
rule can be laid down. I have be- 
held inordinate self-conceit in very 
clever fellows, as well as in very 
—_ ones, And I have beheld 
self-conceit developed in a degree 
which could hardly be exceeded, in 
individuals who were neither very 
clever nor very stupid, but remark- 
ably ordinary in every. way. Let 
me here remark, that Lhave known 
the most enthusiastic admiration 
excited in the breasts of one or two 
individuals by a very commonplace 
man. I mean admiration of his 
taleuts. And I beheld the spec- 
tacle with great wonder, not un- 
mixed with indignation. I can 
quite understand man or woman 
feeling enthusiastic admiration for 
a great and wonderful genius. I 


can feel that warm admiration my- 


self. And I can imagine its exist- 
ing in youthful minds, even when 
the genius is dashed with great 
failings, or is of a very irregular 
nature. But the thing I wonder 
at, and cannot understand, is en- 
thusiastic admiration professed and 
felt for dreary commonplace. I 
am not in the least surprised when 
I hear a young person, or indeed 
an old one, speaking in hyperboli- 
cal terms of the preaching of Dr. 
Caird. I have heard it myself, 
and I know how brilliant and 
effective it is. But I really look 
with wonder at the young woman 
who professes equally enthusiastic 
admiration of the sermon of Dr. 
Log. I have heard Dr. Log preach. 
I could not for my life attend to 
his sermon, It was horribly tire- 
some, There was not in it a trace 
of pith or of beauty. It approached 
to the nature of twaddle. I was 
awe-stricken when I heard it de- 
scribed in rapturous phrases, I 
recognised a superior intelligence. 
I thought to myself, reversing Mr. 
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Tickell’s lines, ‘ You hear a voice I 
cannot hear ; you see a hand I can- 
not see.’ It is right to add, that 
the enthusiastic appreciators of Dr. 
Log were very few in number, and 
that they appeared to me nearly as 
stupid as Dr. Log himself. 

But leaving Dr. Log and his ad- 
mirers, let me say that very clever 
fellows, very stupid fellows, and 
very commonplace fellows, have 
started in life with a great flourish 
of trumpets. The vanity of many 
lads, leaving the University, is 
enormous, They expect to set the 
Thames on fire: to turn the world 
upside down. A few takings-down 
bring the best of them to modesty 
and sense. And the men for whom 
the flourish was loudest do some- 
times, when all find their level, 
have to rest at a very low one. 
Many painful’ mortifications and 
struggles bring them to it. Oh! 
if talent and ambition could always 
be in a man, in just proportion! 
But I have known the most com- 
monplace of men, with ambition 
that would have given enough to 
do to the abilities of Shakspeare. 
And we may perhaps say, that no 
one who begins with a great 
flourish ever fails to disappoint 
himself and his friends. He may 
do very well: he may do magnifi- 
cently ; but he does not come up to 
the great expectations formed of 
him. I was startled the other day 
to hear a certain man named as a 
failure, who has attained supreme 
eminence in his own walk in life, 
and that a conspicuous one, I said 
No: he is anything but a failure: 
he has attained extraordinary emi- 
nence: he isa great man. But the 
reply was, ‘Ah, we expected far 
more! We thought he would leave 
an impression on the age, and he 
has certainly not done that; while 
it seems certain he has done the 
best he is ever todo.’ But look 
round, my friend, and think how 
the world goes with those who set 
out with you. They are generally, 
I suppose, jogging on humbly and 
respectably. The present writer 
did not in his youth live among 
those from whom the famous of the 
earth are likely to be taken. One 
or two of the number have risen to 
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no small eminence ; but the lot of 
most has circumscribed their am- 
bition. It is not in the Senate 
that he can look to find many of 
the names of his old companions, 
It is not likely that any will be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
life of two or three may perhaps be 
written, if they leave behind them 
a warm friend who is not very busy. 
It does not matter. The nonsense 
has been taken out of us by the 
work of life. And on the whole, 
we are going creditably on. 

It is worthy of notice, that things 
which at the beginning were very 
bad, may be made good by a very 
small change wrought upon them. 
You see this in human beings, as 
they go on through life. You re- 
member, I have no doubt, how 
various passages in the earlier 
writings of Mr. Tennyson, on which 
the Quarterly Review savagely fixed 
at their first publication, and which 
Mr. Tennyson’s warmest admirers 
must admit to have been in truth 
very weak, affected, and ridiculous, 
have by alterations of wonderfully 
small amount been brought to a 
state in which the most fastidious 
critic could find no fault in them. 
Just a touch from the master-hand 
did it all. You have ina homelier 
degree felt the same yourself, in 
correcting and re-writing your own 
crude and immature compositions, 
Often a very small matter takes 
away the mark of that Beast whose 
name shall not be mentioned here. 
I know a very distinguished 
preacher, really a pulpit orator, 
whose manner at his outset was 
remarkably awkward. No doubt 
he has devoted much pains to his 
manner since: ihonek his art is 


.high enough to conceal any trace 


of art. 1 heard him preach not 
long since, and his manner was 
singularly graceful, while yet there 
was no great change materially. 
You have remarked how the fea- 
tures of a girl’s face, very plain at 
fourteen, have at twenty grown re- 
markably pretty. And yet the 
years have wrought no very great 
change. The face 1s unquestionably 
and quite recognisably the same: 

et it has passed from plainness 
into beauty. And so, as we go on 
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in life, you will find a man got rid 
of some little intrusive folly which 
just makes the difference between 
his being very good and his being 
very bad. The man whose ten- 
dency to boast, or to exaggerate, or 
to talk thoughtlessly of others, 
made him appear a fool in his 
youth, has corrected that one evil 
tendency, and lo! he quite altered 
—he is all right; he is a wise and 
good man. You would not have 
believed what a change for the 
better would be made by that little 
thing. You know, I dare say, how 
poor and bad are the first crude 
thoughts for your sermon or your 
article, thrown at random on the 
page. Yet when you have arranged 
and rounded them into a symme- 
trical, and accurate, and well-con- 
sidered composition, it is wonder- 
ful how little change there is from 
the first rude sketch. Look at the 
waste scraps of paper before you 
throw them into the fire, and you 
will find some of your most careful 
and best sentences there, word for 
word. You have not been able to 
improve upon the way in which 
you first dashed them down. 


There isa sad thing which we 
are all made to feel, as we are 
going on. It is, that we are grow- 
ing out of things which we are 
sorry to outgrow, The firmest con- 
viction that we are going on to 
what is better, cannot suppress 
some feeling of regret at the 
thought of what we are leaving 
behind. When I was a country 
parson, I used to feel very sorry to 
see a laurel or a yew growing out 
of the shape in which I remem- 
Bered it ; and which was associated 
with pleasant days. There was a 
dull pang at the sight. I remem- 
ber well a little yew I planted 
with my own hand. It looks like 
yesterday since I held its top, 
while a certain man filled in the 
earth, and put the sod round its 
stem. For some time it appeared 
doubtful if that yew would live 
and grow; at last it was fairly 
established, and it began to grow 
vigorously the second year. Fora 
year or two more, it was a neat, 
shaggy little thing; but then it 
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began to put out tremendous shoots, 
and to grow out of my acquaint- 
ance. I felt I was losing an old 
friend. Many a time I had stood 
and looked at the little yew; I 
knew every branch of it; and al- 
ways went to look at it when I had 
been a few days away. No doubt 
it was growing better ; it was pro- 
gressing with a yew’s progress ; I 
was getting a new friend better 
than the old one ; yet I sighed for 
the old one that was gradually 
leaving me. You do not like to 
think that your little child must 
grow into something quite different 
from what it is now ; must die into 
the grown up man or woman; 
must grow hardened to the world, 
and cease to be loveable as now. 
You would like to keep the little 
thing as it is; when it climbs on 
your knee, and lays a little soft 
cheek against your own. Even in 
the big girl of seven, that goes to 
school, you regret the wee child of 
three that you used to run after on 
the little green before your door ; 
and in the dawn of cleverness and 
thought, though pleasant to see, 
still you feel there is something 
gone which you would have liked 
to keep. But it is an inevitable 
law, that you cannot have two in- 
consistent good things together. 
You cannot at once have your field 
green as it is in spring, and golden 
as it is.in autumn. You cannot at 
once live in the little dwelling 
which was long your home, and 
which is surrounded by the memo- 
ries of many years; and in the 
more beautiful and commodious 
mansion which your increasing 
wealth has been able to buy. You 
cannot at once be the mer- 
chant prince, wealthy, influential, 
esteemed by all, though gouty, 
ageing, and careworn; and the 
hopeful, light-hearted lad that came 
in from the country to push his 
way, and on whose early aspira- 
tions and struggles you look om 
with a confused feeling as though 
he were another being. You can- 
not at the same time be a country 
parson, leisurely and quiet, living 
among green fields and trees, and 
knowing the concerns of every 
soul in your parish ; and have the 
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privilege and the stimulus of 
preaching to a congregation of edu- 
cated folk in town. Yet you would 
look round in silence and regret, 
when you look for the last time 
upon the scenes amid which you 
passed some considerable part of 
your life; even though you felt 
that the new place of your labours 
and your lot were ever so much 
better. And though you know it 
is well that your children should 
grow up into men and women, still 
you will sometimes be sorry that 
their happy childhood must pass so 
swiftly and so completely away ; 
that it must be so entirely lost in 
that which is to come after it ; 
that even in the healthy maturity 
of body and of mind, there is so 
little that recalls to you the merry 
little boy or girl you used to know. 
Yes ; we may have got on to some- 
thing that is unquestionably better ; 
but still we miss the dear old time 
and way. It is as with the emi- 
grant, who has risen to wealth and 
position in the new world across 
the sea; but who often thinks, 
with fond regret, of the hills of his 
native land ; and who, through all 
these years, has never forgotten 
the cottage where he drew his first 
breath, and the little churchyard 
where his father and mother are 
sleeping. Yes; you little man 
with the very curly hair, standing 
at that sofa turning over the leaves 
of a large Bible with pictures ; 
stay as you are, as long as you can! 
For I may live to see you grow into 
something far less pleasant to see ; 
but I shall never live to see you 
Lord Chancellor ; though that dis- 
tinguished post (it is well known) 
is the natural destination of a 
Scotch clergyman’s son. 


There is something rather awful 
implied in going on. Its possibi- 
lities are vast; you may yet have 
greatly to modify your opinion of 
any man who is still going on. 
The page is not finished yet ; and 
it may be terribly blotted before it 
is done with. But the man who is 
no longer going on ; the man who 
has finished his page and handed 
it in; is fixed and statuesque. 
There he is, for ever. You may 
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finally make up your mind about 
him. He can never do anything 
to disappoint you now. But very 
many men do live on, just to dis- 
appoint. They have done their 
best already; and they are going 
on producing work very inferior to 
what they once did, and to what 
we might expect of them. You go 
and hear a great preacher; not 
upon a special occasion, but in his 
own church upon a common Sun- 
day. You have read his published 
sermons, and thought them very 
fine; some sentences from them 
still linger on your ear. Unhap- 
pily, he did not stop with these 
fine things. He is going on still ; 
and what he is turning off now is 
quite different. There is little to 
remind you of what he was. Your 
lofty idea of that great and good 
man is sadly shattered. No doubt, 
this is not always so. There are 
men who go on through life; and 
go on without deterioration. There 
are men who are always them- 
selves; always up to the mark. 
But for the most part, going on 
implies a great falling off. Think 
of Sir Walter Scott's last novels. 


Think of Byron’s last poetry. Com- 
pare The Virgin Widow with Philip 


Van Artevelde. Think of the late 
productions of the author of Festus. 
Think of the last squeezings from 
the mind of Dr. Chalmers. Think 
of the recent appearances, intel- 
lectual and moral, of Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor. Think how roaring 
Irish patriots have become the 
pensioners of the Saxon, after hav- 
ing publicly sworn never to touch 
the alien coin. Think how men 
who have bearded the tyrant in 
their youth, have ended in con- 
tented toadyism. We are never 
perfectly safe in forming a judg- 
ment of any man who is still going 
on; that is,ofanylivingman. We 
shall not call him good, any more 
than happy, till we have seen the 
last of him. His very ending may 
be enough to blight all his past life. 
You cannot as yet settle the mark 
of a man who is still painting pic- 
tures, still publishing poems, still 
writing books, still speaking in 
parliament, still taking a promi- 
nent part in public business. He 
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may possibly rise far above any- 
thing he has yet done. He may 

ossibly sink so far below it, as to 
=~ the general average of his 
entire life. As regards fame, the 
right thing is an end like Nelson’s, 
He ended at his best ; and ended 
definitively. Even Trafalgar would 
have been overclouded, if the hero 
had still kept going on. Think of 
him perhaps coming back; being 
made a Duke; evincing great 
vanity ; trying to become a leader 
among the Peers, and showing his 
lack of business aptitude and of 
sound judgment in polities ; com- 
ing to be occasionally hissed about 
the streets of London: getting in- 
volved in discreditable tricks to 
gain office. Now, Nelson might 
have done none of these things. 
But I believe any one who 
reads his life will feel that he 
might have done them all. And 
was it not far better that the weak, 
but great man; the true hero; 
the warm-hearted, loveable, brave, 
honest admiral, should be taken 
away from the petty and sordid 
possibilities of Going On ; that it 
should be made sure he should 
never vex or disappoint us ; that 
he should die in a blaze of glory, 
and leave a name for every Briton 
to cherish and to love? There are 
living men, concerning whom we 
might regret that they are still 
going on. They cannot rise above 
their present estimation ; they may 
well sink below it. It would bea 
great thing if some means could 
be devised, by which a man might 
stop, without dying. A man might 
say, after having done some diffi- 
cult and honourable work, reach- 
ing over a large portion of his life, 
‘Now, I stop here. I take my 
stand on what I have done ; judge 
of me by that. I must still go on 
breathing the air as before ; but I 
fear I shall let myself down; so 
don’t inquire about me any farther.’ 
We all know that great and good 
men have sometimes, in the latter 
chapters of their life, done things 
on which we can but shut our eyes, 
and which we can but strive to 
forget. It seems quite certain that 
Solomon, albeit the wisest of men, 
became a weak old fool in his latter 
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days; nor does the only reliable 
history say anything of final re- 
pentance and amendment. And 
silly or evil doings early in life, 
may be effaced from remembrance 
by wise and good doings after- 
wards ; while silly and evil doings 
in the last stage of life, appear to 
stamp the character of it all 

It is this theught which some- 
times makes the recollection that 
we are still going on, weigh heavily 
on one. There is no saying how 
the page of our life may be blotted 
before it is finished ; and you must 
let me say, my friend, that the wise 
man will stand in great fear and 
suspicion of himself ; and will very 
earnestly apply for that sacred 
influence which alone can hold him 
right to the end, where alone it is 
to be found. There are many 
things to make one thoughtful, as 
we remember how we are going on ; 
but the great thing (as regards 
oneself) is, after all, the sight of 
the gloom before us, into which we 
are advancing day by day; not 
seeing even a step a-head. And to 
that may be added the occasional 
examples which are pressed upon 
us in the case of others, who once 
seemed very much like ourselves, 
of what human beings may come 
to be. And that which man has 
done, man may do. I see various 
things that are worthy of note, as 
{look round on the procession of 
the human beings | knew and re- 
member, and think what comes as 
we go on. I see some who are 
rather battered and travel-stained. 
The greatness of the way is begin- 
ning to tell. I see some who look 
somewhat worn and jaded. There 
are little physical symptoms of the 
wear of the machine. The hair of 


certain men is going, or even gone, 
Lae) . 
The teeth of some are not complete, 


as of yore. On the whole, I trust, 
we are gaining. I do not think 
there is any period of life that one 
would wish to live over again ; no 
period, at least, of more than a very 
few days. There are wrecks, no 
doubt: some who broke down 
early, and have quite disappeared, 
one does not know where; and 
among these, more than one or two 
whose promise was of the best. 
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Thinking of this one day, I was 
walking along a certain street, and 
came to a place where it was need- 
ful to cross, A carriage stopped 
the way, if that indeed can be 
called a carriage which was no 
more than a cab. And my atten- 
tion was attracted by the cab-horse, 
which was standing close by the 
pavement. He wasa sorry creature ; 
but, as you looked at him, there 
was no mistaking the thoroughbred. 
There was the light head, once so 
graceful: the dilated, sensitive 
nostrils were still there, and the 
slender legs. But the poor legs 
were bent and shaky ; the neck was 
cut into by the collar; the hair 
was rubbed off the skin in many 
places ; and the sides were going 
with that peculiar motion which 
indicates broken wind. Here was 
what the poor horse had come to, 
At first doubtless he was a grace- 
ful, cheerful creature, petted and 
made much of in his youth. Pro- 
bably he proved not worth training 
for a race-horse ; and a thorough- 
bred without sutficient bone and 
muscle is very useless for practical 
purposes; though it may be re- 
marked that a thoroughbred with 
sufficient bone and muscle is the 
best horse for every kind of work 
except drawing coals or beer. § 
the poor thing became a riding- 
hack, and having fallen a few times, 
was sold for acab-horse. And it 
was plain that for many days he 
had been poorly fed, and hardly 
worked; and that now the cab- 
proprietor was taking all he could 
out of him, before giving him over 
to the knacker, to be made into 
sausages. It is a popular delusion 
that the last stage in a horse’s 
existence is to go to the dogs. There 
are some districts in which he goes 
to the pigs ; and others in which 
he ends by affording nutriment, in 
a disguised form,.to human beings. 
I am no alarmist, and I believe 
horse-flesh is quite salutary. All 
I have to add is, that persons 
having an antipathy to that artiele 
of food, had better inquire where 
their bacon was fed, and had better 
keep a sharp eye upon their 
sausages, 

This, however, is a digression 
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from a sad reflection. That poor 
cab-horse suggested various human 
beings whom I once knew. We 
have all known clever and pro- 
mising youths who became drunken 
wrecks, and who deviated into 
various paths of sin, shame, and 
ruin, [ faid down my pen when I 
had written that sentence, and 
thought of four, five, six, who had 
ended so, thinking of them not 
without a tear. Some were the 
very last you would have expected 
to come to this. There are indeed 
men whose career as youths is 
quite of a piece with their after 
career of shame; but my early 
friends were not such as these. I 
can think of some, cheerful, ami- 
able, facile in the hand of com- 
panions good or bad, who bade fair 
for goodness and happiness, yet 
who went astray, and who were 
wrecked very soon. I knew of one, 
once a man of high character and 
good standing, who had to become 
as one dead, and who was long 
afterwards traced, a sailor in dis- 
tant seas. He had a beautiful 
voice ; and I have heard that it 
was fine to hear him singing on the 
deck by moonlight as he kept his 
watch. Poor wretch, with what a 
heavy heart ! 


The change that passes — 


one’s self, as we go on through life, 
comes so gradually through the 
wear of successive days, that we 
are hardly conscious how per- 
ceptibly we are getting through all 
that we have to get through here. 
We fancy, quite honestly, that we 
do not look any older in the last 
ten years, and that we are nowjust 
the same as we were ten years since. 
We fancy that, intellectually and 
morally, we are better; and phy- 
sically, just the same. People 
whose character and history are 
commonplace at least fancy this 
in their more cheerful hours. But 
sometimes it comes home to us 
what a change has passed on us, 
os in not a very long time. 

ou will feel this especially in 
reading old letters and diaries ; 
the letters you wrote and the diary 
you kept long ago. You probably 
thought that your present hand- 
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writing is exactly the same as your 
handwriting of ten years since; 
but when you put the two side by 
side, you will see how different 
they are. And in the perusal of 
these ancient documents, it will be 
borne in upon you how completely 
changed are the things you care 
for. The cares and interests, the 
fears and hopes, of the old days, 
are mainly gone. You have arrived 
at quite different estimates of 
people and of things ; and if you be 
a wiser, you are doubtless a sadder 
man. And when you go back to 
the schoolboy spot, or to the house 
where you lived when you were 
ten years old, it will be a curious 
thing to contrast the little fellow 
of that time, with your own grave 
and sobered self. And you will do 
so the more vividly in the presence 
of some well-remembered object, 
which has hardly changed at all in 
the years which have changed you 
so much. It is a commonplace; 
but commend me to commonplaces 
for reaching the common heart : the 
picture of the aged man, or even 
the man in middle age, standing 
beside the tree or the river by 
which he played when he was a 
little child. ‘The hills, the fields, 
the trees around, are the same ; an 

there is he, so changed! You re- 
member Wordsworth’s beautiful 
ballad, in which the old school- 
master is lying beside the fountain, 
by which he was used to lie in his 
days of youthful strength: you 
remember the same old man, look- 
ing back, from a bright April 
morning, to another April morning 
exactly like it, but past for forty 
years. We may well believe, that 
there is not a human being but 
knows the feeling. It is some little 
thing in our own history that we 
remember ; but it has touched the 
electric chain of association, and 
wakened up the past. There isa 
rude song current among the coal- 
miners of the north of England, 
in which an old man is standing 
by an old oak tree, and speaking 
to that unchanged friend of the 
change that has passed upon him- 
self; and though the chorus, re- 
curring at the end of each verse, 
is not so graceful as the lines which 
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Wordsworth gives to Matthew, the | 


thought is exactly the same. The 
words are, ‘ Sair failed, hinny, sair 
failed now: sair failed hinny, sin I 
kenned thou.’ But ofall the poems 
which contrast the much-changed 
man and the little-changed tree, I 
know of none more touching than 
one I lately read in an American 


The Name in the Bark. 
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magazine. It is called The Name 
in the Bark, Let me say, in pass- 
ing, that it seems hard to under- 
stand why the poetry in the maga- 
zine I mean (it is the Atlantic 
Monthly) is so incomparably better 
than any we ever find in any Eng- 
lish magazine. Here is a part of 
the poem :— 


The self of so long ago, 
And the self I struggle to know, 
I sometimes think we are two,—or are we shadows of one ? 
To-day the shadow I am, 
Comes back in the sweet summer calm, 
To trace where the earlier shadow flitted awhile in the sun. 


Once more in the dewy morn, 
I trod through the whispering corn : 
Cool to my fevered cheek soft breezy kisses were blown : 
The ribboned and tasselled grass 
Leaned over the flattering glass ; 
And the sunny waters trilled the same low musical tone. 


To the gray old birch I came, 
Where I whittled my schoolboy name : 
The nimble squirrel once more ran skippingly over the rail : 
The blackbirds down among 
The alders noisily sung, 
And under the blackberry-trees whistled the serious quail. 


I came, remembering well, 
How my little shadow fell, 
As I painfully reached and wrote to leave to the future a sign : 
There, stooping a little, I found 
A half-healed, curious wound ;— 
An ancient scar in the bark, but no initial of mine ! 


I shall not add the verses in 
which the poet wisely moralizes on 
this instance how fast the traces 
we leave behind us pass away. Is 
it because I can remember how my 
little shadow fell many years since, 
that the last-quoted verse touches 
me as it does? We cast a different 
shadow now, my friend, from that 
little one we remember well; and 
it will not be very long till the 
shadows that fell and the substance 
that cast them shall have left here 
an equal trace, 


Yes, my readers, we are all 
changed, as we are going on, from 
what we used to be. And it is no 
wonder we are changed. The 
wonder is that we are not changed 
a great deal more. How much 
hard work we have done; how 
much care, trouble, anxiety, disap- 

ointment, we have come through! 


hat — lessons we have been 


obliged to learn, every one of us! 


A great deal of the work we do is 
merely to serve the purposes of the 
time, and it leaves no trace; but 
when the work done leaves its 
tangible memorial, it often strikes 
us much; and we wonder to see 
how fresh and unwearied the man 
looks who did it all, I have seen 
the accumulated stock of sermons 
of a clergyman of more than forty 
years in the Church. It was awful 
to see what a vast mass they were. 
And even when we look not at the 
work of a lifetime, but at the 
results of what was no more than 
part of the work of a few years, we 
do sv with a feeling of surprise 
that the man who did it was not at 


‘ the end of his work much changed 


to appearance from what he was 
when he began it. Some time 
since I got back for a short time 
the prize essays I wrote while at 
college. They filled a whole shelf, 
and not a very small shelf. It was 
awful to look at them. They were 
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all written before the writer was 
twenty-two. They were great heavy 
volumes—heavy physically ;. and 
intellectually and zsthetically still 
heavier. I tried to read one, but 
could not, because it was so tire- 
some; and I may therefore fairly 
conclude that no one will ever read 
them. Yet let me confess, that 
having arranged them on a lower 
shelf, 1 sat down on a rocking-chair 
immediately in front of them, and 
looked at them with great interest 
and wonder. In such a prospect, 
what could one do but shake one’s 
head and sigh? The essays were 
all successful, Mr. Snarling. Every 
one of those prize essays got its 
prize. It is not in mortification 
that one sighs, but vaguely in the 
view of such an immense deal of 
hard work done to so very small 
purpose. And when you look at a 
man advanced in life, whose whole 
life has been one of hard work, you 
cannot but confusedly wonder to 
see him looking as he does. To 
see Lord Campbell walking about 
at Hartrigge, when he had reached 
the highest place that a British 
subject can reach—to see the be- 
nignant and cheerful face of that 
remarkable man—and then to 
think of the tremendous amount of 
mental labour he had gone through 
in his long life, was a most per- 
= and bewildering sight. 
When you are shown a ship that 
has come back from an Arctic 
voyage, you will generally remark 
that the ship looks like it; it has 
a weatherbeaten and battered as- 
pect, suggestive of crunching against 
icebergs and the like. But when 
you are shown a man whose 
voyage in life has been a long and 
laborious one, you are sometimes 
surprised to find that he leoks as 
fresh and unwearied as if he had 
done nothing all his life but amuse 
himself. 

I have already said that it isa 
great blessing that in this world 
there are such things as Beginnings 
and Ends. It is a blessing that we 
can divide our way, as we go on, 
into stages—that we are saved the 
wearying and depressing effect of a 
very long unifurm look-out. We 
begin a succession of tasks, we end 
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them, and then we begin afresh, 
And even those things in which, in 
fact, there are no beginnings nor 
ends, have them in our feeling. 
The unvarying advance of time is 
broken into days and weeks; and 
we feel a most decided end on 
Saturday night, and we make a 
new start on Monday morning. It 
must be dreadful for a man to work 
straight on, Sunday and all other 
days. I believe it is impossible 
that any man should do so long, 
The man who refuses to observe a 
weekly day of rest will knock his 
head against the whole system of 
things, to the detriment of his head, 

But even more valuable than this 
obvious result of the existence of 
Beginnings and Ends is another. 
Tt is an unspeakable blessing that a 
man who has got himself thoroughly 
into a mess anywhere or in any oc- 
cupation, should be able to get away 
somewhere else and begin again. 
If Mr. Snarling, who has quarrelled 
with all his parishioners in his 
present charge, were removed to 
another a hundred miles off, [think 
he would take great pains to avoid 
those acts of folly and ill-temper 
which have made him so unhappy 
where he is. And let me say in 
addition, that most of us, as we go 
on, are always in our hearts admit- 
ting the imperfection and unsatis- 
factoriness of our past life. Weare 
every now and then,in thought and 
feeling, beginning again. Men are 
every now and then cutting off the 
past ; and acknowledging that they 
must start, or (more commonly) 
that a little while back they did 
start, anew. You occasionally avow 
to yourself, my reader, though not 
to the world,that you were a block- 
head even two or three years ago. 
You occasionally say to yourself 
that your real life begins from this 
day three years. From that date 
you think you have been a great 
deal wiser and better. That course 
of conduct five years ago; those 
opinions you held then, that poem, 
essay, or book you wrote then, you 
are willing to give up. You have 
not a word to say for them. But that 
was in a former stage—in a diffe- 
rent life. You have begun again 
since that; you have cut connexion 
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with it. You say to yourself, ‘ It 
may be thirty years since I came 
into the world; but my real life— 
the part of my life I am willing to 
avow and to answer for—began on 
the 1st of January, 1860. I cut off 
all that preceded. I began again 
then; nd as for what I have said 
and done since then, I am ready 
(as Scotch folk say) to stand on the 
head of t. It is only in a limited 
sense that [admit my identity with 
the individual who before that date 
bore my name and wore my aspect. 
I disavow the individual, I con- 
demn him as severely as you can 
do.’ Tell me, my reader, have you 
not many a time done that? Have 
you not given up one leaf as 
hopelessly blotted,and tried to turn 
over a new one—cut off (in short) 
the preceding days of life and re- 
solved to begin again? Do so, my 
friend. You may make something 
of the new leaf, but you will never 
make anything of the old one. 
And whenever you find any human 
being anxious to begin again, always 
let him do it, always help him to 
do it. Don’t do as some malicious 
wretches do, try to make it as diffi- 
cult and humiliating as possible for 
him to turn over the new leaf. 
Don’t try to compel him to a formal 
declaration in words that he sees 
his former life was wrong, and 
wants to break away from it; it 
was bitter enough for him to make 
that avowal to himself. You will 
find malicious animals who, if man 
or child has done wrong, and is 
sorry for it, and wishes to turn into 
a better way, will do all they can 
to prevent the poor creature from 
quietly turning away from the 
blurred. page and beginning the 
clean one. If there be joy in heaven 
over the repenting sinner, it cannot 
be denied that there is vicious spite 
over the repenting sinner in certain 
hearts upon earth. Let us not seek 
to make repentance harder than it 
is by its nature. Unhappily there 
are cases in which neither in fact 
nor in feeling is it possible to begin 
again—at least upon an unsullied 
page. There are many people who 
never have a second chance. They 
must go deeper and deeper ; they 
took the wrong turning, and they 
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can never go back. Such is gene- 
rally the result of crime. There is 
one sex, at least, with which the 
one wrong step is irretraceable. 
And even with the ruder half of 
mankind, there are some deeds 
which, being done, shut you in like 
the spring-lock in poor Ginevra’s 
oak-chest. There is no repassing ; 
and often the irreversible turning 
into the wrong track was not the 
result of anything like crime; 
often the cause was no more than 
ill-luck, or some foolish word or 
doing. What disproportionate 
punishment often follows on little 
acts of haste orfolly! In the order 
of Providence folly is often punished 
much more severely than sin. A 
young fellow, foolishly thinking 
to gain the favour of a sporting 
patron by exhibiting an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the.turf and the 
chase, cuts himself off from the 
living on which his heart was set. 
A flippant word, hardly spoken till 
it was repented, has prejudicially 
affected a man’s whole after career. 
Various men, in pique and haste, 
have made marriages which blighted 
all their life, and which brought an 
actual sorer punishment than that 
with which the law visits aggra- 
vated burglary or manslaughter. 
It is well in most cases to keep a 
way of retreat. It is well that 
before entering in you should see 
if you can get out, should it prove 
desirable, 7 must be very con- 
fident or very desperate if you cut 
off the bridge behind you, when in 
front there is but to do or to die. 
No doubt a habit of keeping the 
retreat open is fatal to decision of 
action and character. There is 
good, in one view, in feeling that 
we have crossed the Rubicon and 
are in for it; then we shall hold 
stoutly on; otherwise, we may be 
advancing with only half a heart. 
And there are important cases in 
which the difference between half 
a heart and a whole one makes just 
the difference between signal defeat 
and splendid victory. 


It is to be admitted, my friends, 
that as we go on, the nonsense is 
being taken out of us. You have 
seen a horse start upon its journey 











in a very frisky condition, kicking 
about and prancing; but after a 
few miles it settles into doing its 
work steadily. That is the image 
which to my mind represents our 
career, going on. The romance has 
mainly departed. We look for 
homely things, and are content with 
them. Once, too, we expected to 
do great achievements, but not now. 
We know, generally, our humble 
mark. Indeed, the question as to 
the earning of bread and butter has 
utterly crowded out of our hearts 
the question as to the attainment 
of fame. We would not give one 
pound six and eightpence for wide 
renown. We would not give the 
eightpence for posthumous cele- 
brity. We know our humble mark, 
I have said. I mean intellectually. 
And it isa great comfort to know 
it. It saves us much fever of com- 
petition, of suspense, of disappoint- 
ment. We cannot possibly be beaten 
in the race of ambition ; we cannot 
even injure our lungs or our heart 
in the race of ambition; because we 
shall not run it at all. A wise man 
may be very glad, and very thank- 
ful, that he does not think himself 
a great genius, and that he does 
not think what he can do very 
splendid. For if a man thought 
himself a great genius, he would be 
bitterly mortified that he was not 
recognised as such. And if a man 
thought his sermons or his books 
very fine, he would be mortified 
that his church was not crammed 
to suffocation, instead of being 
quite pleased when it is respectably 
filled; and he would be disap- 
pointed that his books do not sell 
by scores of thousands of copies, 
instead of being joyful that about 
half the first edition sells, leaving 
his publishers or himself only a 
little out of pocket, besides all their 
time and trouble. I know a man 
of highly respectable talents, who 
once published a theological book. 
Nobody ever bought a copy except 
himself. But he bought a good 
many, which he gave to his friends, 
And then he was extremely pleased 
that so many copies were sold. 
Was he not a wise and modest 
man ¢ 

Among other follies, I think that 
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in going on, men, if they have any 
sense at all, get rid of Affectation, 
Few middle-aged men, unless they 
be by nature incurably silly and 
conceited, try to walk along the 
street in a dignified and effective 
way. They wish to get qnickly 
and quietly along; and they have 
utterly discarded the idea that any 
passer-by thinks it worth while to 
look at them. Generally speaking 
they sign their names in a natural 
handwriting. They do not, as a 
rule, look very cheerful. They 
seem, when silent, to fall into cal- 
culations, the result of which is not 
satisfactory. The great tamer of 
men is, doubtless, the want of 
money. That is the thing that 
brings people down from their airy 
flights and romantic imaginations ; 
especially when there are some de- 
pendent on them. You may dis- 
miss the very rich, who never need 
think and scheme about money, 
and how it is to be got, and how 
far it can be made to go, as an in- 
appreciable fraction of the human 
race, Care sits heavy upon the 
great majority of those who are 
going on. You know the anxious 
look, and the inelastic step, of most 
middle-aged people who have chil- 
dren. All these things are the re- 
sult of the want of money. Pro- 
bably the want of money serves 
great ends in the economy of 
things. Probably it is a needful 
and essential spur to work, and a 
useful teacher of modesty, humi- 
lity, moderation. No man will be 
blown up with a sense of his own 
consequence, or walk about fancy- 
ing that he is being pointed out 
with the finger as the illustrious 
Smith, when (like poor Leigh Hunt) 
he fears lest the baker should re- 
fuse to send him bread, or that the 
washerwoman should impound his 
shirts. It is a lamentable story 
that is set out in the latter portions 
of the Correspondence of that ami- 
able but unwise man, And human 
vanity needs a strong pressure to 
keep it within moderate limits. 
Even the wise man, with all his 
unsparing efforts to keep self-con- 
ceit down, has latent in him more 
of it than he would like to confess. 
I lately heard of an outburst of the 
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vanity latent in a decent farmer of 
moderate means. One market day 
he got somewhat drunk, unhappily. 
And walking home, on the country 
road, he fell into a ditch, wherein 
he remained. Some of his friends 
found him there, and proceeded to 
rescue him. On approaching him, 
they found he was praying. For 
though drunk that day, he was 
really a worthy man: it was quite 
an exceptional case ; I suppose he 
never got drunk again. They 
caught a sentence of his prayer. It 
was, ‘Lord, as Thou hast made me 
great, so do Thou make me good |’ 
His friends had no idea of the high 
estimation in which the man held 
himself. He was, in the matter of 
greatness, exactly on the same 
footing with the other people round 
him. But he did not think so. In 
his secret soul, he fancied himself 
a very superior man. And when 
his self-restraint was removed by 
whisky, the fancy came out. 

But he must have been at least a 
well-to-do man, who had this idea 
of his own importance. Many men 


are burdened far too heavily for that. 
Very many men in this world are 
bearing just as much as they can. 


A little more would break them 
down, as the last pound breaks the 
camel’s back. When a man is 
loaded with as much work, or suf- 
fering, or disappointment, as he can 
bear, a very trifling addition will 
make his burden greater than he 
can bear. [remember how a friend 
told me of a time when he was 
passing through the greatest 
trouble of his life. He had meta 
very heavy trial, but was bearing 
up wonderfully. One day, only a 
day or two after the stroke had 
fallen, he was walking along a 
lonely and rocky path, when he 
tripped and fell down, giving his 
knee a severe stunning blow against 
arock. He had been able to bear 
up before, though his heart was 
full. But that was the drop too 
much: and he broke down and 
cried like a child, though before 
that he had not shed a tear. 


There are various conclusions at 
which men arrive as they go on, 
which at an earlier part of their 
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journey they would have rejected 
with indignation. One thing you 
will learn, my reader, as you ad- 
vance, is, what you may expect. 
I mean, in particular, how much 
you may expect from the kindness 
of your friends ; how much they 
are likely to do for you; how much 
they are likely to put themselves 
about to serve you. I do not say 
it in the way of finding fault ; but 
the ordinary men of this world are 
so completely occupied in looking 
to their own concerns, that they 
have no time or strength to spare 
for those of others. And, accord- 
ingly, if you stick in the mud, you 
had much better, in all ordinary 
cases, try to get out yourself. No- 
body is likely to help you particu- 
larly. Good Samaritans, in mo- 
dern society, are rare ; priests and 
levites are frequent. I lately came 
to know a man who had faithfully 
and effectually served a certain 
cause for many years. He came 
at last to a point in his life at 
which those interested in the cause 
he had served might have greatly 
helped him. He made sure they 
would, But they simply did no- 
thing. Nobody moved a finger to 
aid that meritorious man. He was 
mortified; but after waiting a 
little, he proceeded to help him- 
self ; which he did effectually. I 
do not think he will trust to his 
friends any more, The truth is, 
that beyond the closest circle of 
relationship, men in general care 
very little indeed for each other. 
I know men, indeed—and I say it 
with pride and thankfulness— 
with whom the case is very diffe- 
rent: | remember one who loved 
his friends as himself, and who 
stood up for them everywhere 
with a noble devotion: I think a 
good many of them caught from 
him the impulse that would have 
made them do as much for him ; 
but Ae was one of the truest friends 
and the noblest-hearted men on 
this earth. Many months are gone 
since he was laid in his grave ; but 
how many of the writers and 
readers of this magazine cherish, 
more warmly than ever, the me- 
mory of John Parker! ‘If I for- 
get thee,’ my beloved friend,—you 
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remember David's solemn words. 
But, compared with the chance 
acquaintances whom every one 
knows, He was as a Man among 
Gorillas. And I recur to my prin- 
ciple, that beyond closest ties of 
blood, men in general care very 
little for one another. You have 
known, I dare say,an old gentleman, 
dying in great suffering through 
many weeks; but his old club 
friends did not care at all ; at most, 
very little. His suffering and death 
caused them not the slightest ap- 
preciable concern. You may ex- 
pect certain of your friends to be 
extremely lively and amusing at a 
dinner party, on the day of your 
funeral. I remember, a good many 
years ago, feeling very indignant 
at learning about a gay entertain- 
ment, where was much music and 
dancing, attended by a number of 
young people, on the evening of the 
day on which a fair young com- 
— of them all was laid in her 
ast resting-place. I am so many 
years older; yet I confess I have 
not succeeded in schooling myself 
to feel none of the indignation I 
then felt; though I have tho- 
roughly got rid of the slightest 
tendency to the surprise I felt in 
that inexperienced time. For, 
since then, I have seen a young 
fellow of six-and-twenty engaged in 
a lively flirtation with two girls 
who were in a railway carriage 
while he was standing on the plat- 
form, just the day after his mother’s 
funeral. I have beheld two young 
ladies decked to go out tw a ball. 
Their dresses happily combined a 
most becoming aspect with the ex- 
pression of a modified degree of 
mourning, They had recently lost 
a relative. The relative was their 
father. I have witnessed the gaiety 
and the flirtations of anewly-made 
widow. It appeared to me a sorry 
sight. There are human beings, it 
cannot be denied, whose main cha- 
racteristics are selfishness and heart- 
lessness. For it is unquestionably 
true, that the most thorough dis- 
regard for the feelings, and wishes, 
and interest of others, may coexist 
with the keenest concern for one’s 
self. You will find people who 
bear with a heroic constancy the 
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sufferings and trials of others ; but 
who make a frightful howling 
about their own. And singularly, 
those who never gave sympathy to 
another mortal, expect that other 
mortals shall evince lively sym- 
pathy with them. Commend me 
to a thoroughly selfish person, for 
loud complaints of the selfishness 
of others. 

As you go on, you will come to 
understand how well you can be 
spared from this world. You re- 
member Napoleon’s axiom, that 
No man is necessary. There is no 
man in the world whom the world 
could not do without. There are 
many men who, if they were taken 
away, would be missed; would be 
very much missed, perhaps, by more 
or fewer human beings. But there 
is no man but what we may say of 
him that, useful and valuable as he 
may be, we might, sooner or later, 
with more or less difficulty, come 
to do without him. The country 

ot over the loss of Sir Robert 

eel and the Duke of Wellington ; 
it misses Prince Albert yet, but it 
is getting over his absence. I do 
not mean to say that there are not 
hearts in which a worthy human 
being is always remembered, and 
always missed; in which his ab- 
sence is felt as an irreparable loss, 
making all life different from what 
it used to be. But in the case of 
each, these hearts are few. And it 
is quite fit that they should be few. 
If our sympathy with others were 
as keen as our feeling for ourselves, 
we should get poorly through life: 
with many persons, sympathy is 
only too keen and real as it is. But 
though you quite easily see and 
admit that human beings can be 
spared without much inconvenience, 
when you think how the State 
comes to do without its lost political 
chief, and the country without its 
departed hero, you are somewhat 
apt, till growing years have taught 
you, to cherish some lurking belief 
that you yourself will be missed, 


and kindly remembered, longer and _ 


by more people than you are ever 
likely to be. A great many clergy- 
men, seeing the strong marks of 
grief evinced by their congregation 
as they preach their farewell ser- 
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mon before going to another 
parish, can hardly think how 
quickly the congregation will 
get over its loss; and how soon 
it will come to assemble Sunday 
by Sunday with no remembrance 
at all of the familiar face that used 
to look at it from the pulpit, or of 
the voice it once was pleasant to 
hear. Let no man wilfully with- 
draw from his place in life, thinking 
that he will be missed so much that 
he will be eagerly sought again. 
If you step out of the ranks, the 
crowd may pass on; the vacant 
space may be occupied ; and you 
may never be able to find your 
place any more, There are far 
more men than there are holes, and 
all the holes get filled up. Who 
hastily resigned a bishopric? who 
in dudgeon threw up an Attorney- 
Generalship? who (thinking he 
could not be spared) abdicated the 
Chancellorship? And did not each 
of these men find out his mistake ? 
The holes were filled up, and the 
men remained outsiders ever after- 
wards. There is a very striking 
story of Hawthorne’s, analysing 
the motives and feelings of a man 
who, in some whim, went away 
from his house and his wife, but 
went no farther than the next street, 
and lived there in disguise for 
many years, all his relatives fancy- 
ing him dead. And the eminent 
American shows, with wonderful 
power, how a human being so 
acting may make himself the out- 
law of the universe. It needs all 
your presence, all your energy, all 
your present services, to hold you 
in your place in life, my friend. 
There are certain things whose 
value is felt through their absence ; 
but I think that, as a general rule, 
a man can make his value felt only 
by his presence. 

A friend of mine, who is a suc- 
cessful author, told.me how, when 
he published his first book, he made 
quite sure that all his friends would 
read it, and more particularly that 
all his cousins, to whom he sent 
copies of his book, would do so. 
But he confided to me, as one of 
the lessons he had arrived at in 
going on, that it is with total 
strangers that any writer must 
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hope for whatever success he may 
reach. Your cousins, thinking to 
mortify you, will diligently refrain 
from reading your volume. At 
least they will profess that they do 
so; though you will find them ex- 
tremely well coached up in all the 
weak and foolish passages with 
which the reviewers have found 
fault. And these passages they 
will hasten to point out to your 
father and elles also to your 
wife ; at the same time expressing 
their anxious hope that these 
foolish passages may not do you 
harm. My friend told me how in 
his first book there was a sentence 
which his cousins feared would 
give offence to a certain eminent 
person who had shown him kind- 
ness; and the promptitude with 
which they ol always turn up 
the passage, and the vigorous and 
fluent manner in which they could 
point out how offensive it must 
prove to the eminent person, tes- 
tified to the amount of pains they 
had bestowed upon the discussion 
of the subject. Among the six 
hundred pages, how easily and 
swiftly they could always find this 
unlucky page! My friend told me 
that in a rather popular book of 
his, there was a passage of a few 
pages in length which had been 
severely criticised. Possibly it was 
weak ; possibly it was absurd. I 
confess that I read it, and it did 
not strike me as remarkable. How- 
ever, the critics generally attacked 
it; and probably they were right. 
A few weeks ago, my friend told 
me he met a very pretty young 
cousin, of twenty years, for the 
first time. With a radiant smile, 
the fair cousin began to talk to my 
friend about his efforts in author- 
ship. ‘Oh, Mr. Smith, said she, 
‘do you know, the only thing I 
ever read in your books was that 
part where you said’—no matter 
what. ‘It wassofunny! Do you 
know, Cousin Dick showed it to me 
the moment [ arrived at Ananias- 
street!’ I have not the faintest 
doubt that Cousin Dick did, I 
have myself heard Dick quote a 
sentence from his relative’s work, 
which sounded very flippant and 
presumptuous. I Senand up the 
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page, and requested Dick to observe 
that he was (unintentionally, but) 
grossly misrepresenting the pas- 
sage. It was not the least like 
what he quoted ; and the version 
iven by ie was altered, greatly 
or the worse. Dick saw he was 
wrong. But several times since 
have I heard him give the incorrect 
quotation, just as before. Of course, 
his purpose was not to represent 
his relative as a man of taste and 
sense. 


I think that as we go on we 
come to have a great charity for 
the misdoings of our fellow-men. 
There are, indeed, flagrant crimes, 
whose authors can never be thought 
of but with a burning abhorrence. 
T have heard of the doings of men 
whom I should be happy to help to 
hang. But I am thinking of the 
little misdoings of social life in a 
civilized country. As for delibe- 
rate cruelty and oppression, as for 
lying and cheating tomake money, 
I never have learned to think of 
them but with a bitterness ap- 
proaching the ferocious. Nor have 
{ grown a bit more charitable with 
advancing years in my estimate of 
the liar, cheat, and blackguard (of 
whatever rank), who will mislead 
some poor girl to her ruin. I should 
be glad to burn such a one, with 
this hand, with a red-hot iron, upon 
the forehead with the word Liar. 
Andsomething of the emotion I feel 
in the thought of him extends to 
the thought of the young ladies 
who waltz with him, knowing per- 
fectly what he is; and to the 
thought of the parsons who toady 
him, in hope of a presentation to 
the wealthy living of Soapy-cum- 
Sneaky. But, setting these extreme 
cases aside, you will come, as you go 
on through life, to see some excuse 
for various little misdoings, to- 
wards which you felt somewhat 
bitterly in earlier years. You will 
come to frankly recognise the truth, 
which at first you are slow to ad- 
mit, that there are certain positions 
which are too much for human 
nature. I mean too much for 
human nature to hold without 
exhibiting a good deal of petti- 
ness, envy, spitefulness, and male- 
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volence, unless, indeed, with very 
fine and amiable natures. There 
is an ecclesiastical arrangement 
peculiar to Scotland ; it is what is 
termed a Collegiate Charge. It 
means that a parish church shall 
have two incumbents of authority, 
dignity, and eminence, exactly 
similar. The incumbents, in many 
cases, quarrel outright; in many 
more they do not work cordially 
together. In a smaller number, 
indeed, they have been known to 
be as brothers, or as father and 
son. There is something trying in 
the position of a parish clergyman 
who has a curate, or assistant, who 
is more popular than himself. You 
may sometimes find a church 
poorly attended when the clergy- 
man preaches, but crowded when 
the curate does so. Even in such 
a case, if the rector be a good man, 
and the curate another, perfect 
kindliness may exist between the 
rector and the curate ; but I doubt 
whether that kindliness is much to 
be expected from the rector’s wife. 
And when the curate at length gets 
a parish of his own, he need not 
expect that his old principal will 
often ask him back to preach. Now, 
many 4 will be found ready 
to speak with much severity of the 
‘omg who acts thus; and to 

lame the clergyman who, not 
being able to fill his church him- 
self, prefers having it empty to 
seeing it filled by any one else. 
Such people are unquestionably 
wrong. They expect from the poor 
clergyman more than ought to be 
looked for from average human 
nature. The clergyman’s conduct 
is very natural, Put yourself in 
his place: look at the matter from 
his point of view. You would not 
like yourself the thing he does not 
like. You would very possibly do 
exactly what he does. And you 
might do it all quite conscienti- 
ously. You might fancy you had 
high and pure reasons for what you 
did,and that there was no intrusion 
of jealousy. The young curate’s 
sermons were, very likely, very 
crude and extravagant; and you 
may honestly think it your duty to 
prevent = people from being 
presented with spiritual food so 
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immature. And rely upon it, those 
men who carefully exclude from 
their pulpits all interesting and 
attractive preachers, and put there 
(in their own absence) the dullest 
and poorest preachers they can 
find, though doubtless actuated in 
great measure by a determination 
that they themselves shall not be 
eclipsed, but shall rather shine by 
comparison, are quite able to per- 
suade themselves that they act from 
the purest motives. But even while 
you pity the men (let us hope there 
are very few) in whose mind such 
unworthy considerations have 
weight, do not blame them severely. 
They are in a difficult position. 
No doubt they would find it hap- 
pier as well as worthier to spurn 
the first suggestion of pettyjealousy; 
no doubt the magnanimous man 
would do so; but there are men 
who are not magnanimous, and 
who could no more be magnani- 
mous than they could be six feet 
high, or than they could write King 
Lear, Now, my friend, as you go 
on, you come to understand all 
these things, You learn to make 
great allowances for the pettiness 
of human nature. You come to be 
able to treat with cordiality people 
to whom in your hot and hasty 
youth you could not have spoken 
without giving them a bit of your 
mind which they would not have 
liked to hear. And when I say 
that with advancing years you 
come to excuse human misdoings, 
I do not mean that as we grow 
older we come to think more lightly 
of the difference between right and 
wrong, or between the generous 
and the mean. I hope we know 
better than that. It is another 
principle that comes into play—the 
principle, to wit, that not being 
without sin yourself, you should be 
slow to cast a stone at an erring 
brother. It has been already said 
that there are cases as to which we 
shall not reason thus. Of heartless 
and deliberate cruelty and treachery 
we shall never think but with fury, 
and we do not wish ever to think 
but with fury. Give me the knout, 
and lead out one of several human 
beings of whom I have heard, and 
I will warrant you you should hear 
VOL. LXV. Nu. CCOXC. 
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extensive howling! Iam not afraid 
to plead the highest of all prece- 
dents for the permission of the 
bitterest wrath and for the dealing 
of the sharpest blows, But I hum- 
bly and firmly trust, my friendly 
reader, that in you and me there is 
nothing like heartless deliberate 
cruelty and treachery. We have 
no sympathy at all with these, any 
more than with the peculiar taste 
which makes worms like filth, But 
as to very much of human error 
and weakness, do you not feel in 
yourself the capacities which 
(though restrained by God’s grace) 
might have brought you to al 
that? The thing we can least for- 
give is that which we cannot ima- 
gine how any one could do—that 
which we think we have in us 
nothing like. 

In your earlier days, you were 
perpetually getting into scrapes, by 
speaking hastily and acting hastily. 
As you go on, you learn by experi- 
ence to avoid these things in great 
measure ; and you learn to be ve 
cautious as to the people you will 
take into your confidence. Itis a 
sorrowful lesson of experience, but 
it is a lesson of experience, that 
there are many people to whom you 
should never say a sentence, with- 
out first calculating whether that 
sentence can be repeated, or can be 
misrepresented, to your disadvan- 
tage. Like a skilful chess-player, 
you need to consider what may be 
the result of this move. Itis to be 
admitted, that much of worldly 
wisdom is far from being a pleasing 
or noble thing. You learn by ex- 
perience a great deal which it is 
right you should know and act 
upon, yet which does not ennoble 
you. Itisa fine sight, after all,a 
warm-hearted, outspoken, injudi- 
cious man of more than middle 
age! I know well an eminent pro- 
fessor in a certain university, who 
is avery clever and learned man, 
and a very injudicious one. I ad- 
mire his talents and his learning ; 
but I feel a warm affection for his 
outspoken and injudicious honesty 
and truthfulness. I am quite sure 
that if he thought a sane 
marquis a humbug, he would cal 


him one. I have the strongest 
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ground for believing that if he 
thought a bishop a fool, he would 
say so. Let us ever try to hold our 
rudence free from the suspicion of 
eness. I trust that as we go on, 
we are not coming to practise 
sneaky arts to the end of getting 
on. Sneakiness, and underhand 
dealing, are doubtlessto be reckoned 
among the arts of self-advance- 
ment. Honesty is, in many cases, 
unquestionably the very worst 
policy. But though honesty be so, 
honesty is the right thing, after all ! 
But honest men sometimes think 
to possess, together, two inconsis- 
tent things. They think to possess 
the high sense of scrupulous in- 
tegrity ; and at the same time the 
favour, patronage, and profit, which 
- be had only by parting with 
that. 


We are all going on: a man here 
and there is also getting on. As 
you look round upon the people 
who started with you, you will 
discern that even those who are 
doing well in life, for the most part 
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reached their utmost elevation be- 
fore very many years were gone; 
and fora large tract of time past 
have not been gaining. They are 
going on, in short: Time makes 
sure that we shall all do that ; but 
they are not getting on. Their in- 
come is just the same now that it 
was five or ten years since ; and the 
estimation in which they are held 
by those who knowthem has neither 
grown nor lessened. But there is 
a man here and there who is grow- 
ing bigger as well as growing older. 
He is coming, yearly, to be better 
known: he is gaining in wealth, 
in influence, in reputation. Every 
walk of life has its rising men. 
There are country gentlemen who 
gradually elbow their way forward 
among the members of their class, 
till they stand conspicuously apart 
from them. So with painters, au- 
thors, barristers, preachers. Who 
are they, among those whom [ 
know, who are making way, and 
rising in the world? And what is 
the secret of their success? I must 
stop and think, 
A. K. H. B. 
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OF TERROR* 


Part First, 


HE new work which now lies 
open before me is called Histoire 

de la Terreur, The nature of a 
tragic volume is spoken by this title 
age: it strikes upon the memory 
ike a tolling-bell ; reviving images 
of pain and disease which end in 
death. It isa homily on the misery 
and the depravity of human nature: 
it affects the nerves like a sentence 
of condemnation, 
The history which this book is 
to disclose, comprising the period 
of the Great French Geculetion 
from the year 1792 to 1794, is the 
cruellest to be found in the annals 
of mankind. It is the history of 
persecuted innocence and of ruined 
greatness ; of love replied to by 
hatred; of religion and virtue 
trampled down: but as long as 
humanity is moved by compassion 
for a great tribulation, as long as 
it is touched with awe by a signal 
change of fortune, as long as it is 
stirred by the contemplation of a 
brave endurance, as long as it ac- 
knowledges sympathy with a per- 
fect Christian patience, so long will 
men be Jed to ponder upon these 
records ; and for this reason M. 
Ternaux’ book will be received with 
eagerness, and read with interest. 
This volume is only the first por- 
tion of an unfinished work, and 
therefore any present criticism 
would be premature. I am not, 
then, writing as a critic, but merely 
seeking to convey to my readers 
some distinct abstractions from 
the mass of impressions gra- 
dually accumulated and stored up 
in the memory, which have been 
revived and augmented by M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux. The hand that 
summons these thoughts to present 
activity, and leads them out in a 
moving procession, is directed by 
a heart with whose feelings I am 
proud to find my own in unison ; a 
heart which revolts against cruelty 
and oppression, and which has 
courage to plead a righteous cause. 


M. Ternaux speaks in his preface 
with just indignation of a party, of 
which M. Louis Blanc is the most 
distinguished member, who would 
alliate the excesses of the French 
Xevolution—who would glory over 
its atrocities, and represent Robes- 
ierre and Danton as its martyrs. 

is tone is temperate : he does not 
think that a protest against crime 
can require the aid of inflated 
periods ; and he concludes with 
the belief that a candid relation of 
the facts of the case will suffice for 
the merits of his cause. I hope 
he is doing no more than justice to 
his country by this faith—I hope 
that if, in a period of feverish con- 
vulsion, it was guilty of an im- 
mense iniquity, its citizens will not 
now in a cooler hour steep them- 
selves more deeply in that guilt by 
upholding it as a virtue—I hope 
that only a small minority among 
existing Frenchmen are prepared 
to do this—I hope that only 
few can be found to preach the 
doctrines of Ferocity—I1 hope that 
France is not to wear an eternal 
stain. I will not believe that a 
great nation is capable of delibe- 
rately adopting Terror for its creed, 
and Robespierre for its idol. 

I have before me at the present 
moment a portion of the corre- 
spondence of some of the most 
distinguished men of the France 
of 1793, which may serve as a fair 
sainple of their humanity. 


Pillot & Gravier, juré du tribunal 
revolutionnaire de Paris. 

Ma santé se rétablit chaque jour par 
lVeffet de la destruction des ennemis. La 
guillotine, la fusillade ne va pas mal. 
60—80—200 4 la fois sont fusillés ; et 
tous les jours on a le plus grand soin d’en 
mettre de suite en état d’arrestation. 


Achard & Gravier. 

Encore des tétes et chaque jour des 
tétes tombent. Quelles délices tu aurois 
goutées si tu eusses vu avant hier cette 
justice nationale de deux cent neuf 
scélérats. 


* Histoire de la Terreur, 1792—1794: @apres les documents authentiques et des 


pieces inédites, 


Par M. Mortimer-Ternaux. 


Paris. 1862. 
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Cousin a Robespierre. 

Le sang impur des prétres et des aris- 
tocrates abreuve les sillons et coulé a 
grands flots sur les echafauds dans les 
cités. Juge quel spectacle pour un re- 
publicain animé du feu le plus sacré et 
du plus pur amour de la liberté. 


Such was the pleasant correspon- 
dence between the great men of 
this period—such was the exchange 
of courteous congratulations be- 
tween them. ‘ Dear citizen, eighty 
heads have rolled down from the 
scaffold to-day, and there may be a 
hundred to-morrow. Quel délice. 
How delightful ! And what were 
these enemies whose bleeding heads 
constituted such a precious spec- 
tacle? Were they dangerous foes, 
foreign invaders!—were they 
taken sword in hand ?—was there 
anything like an equal chance 
between the destroyer and the 
destroyed? There was not !—there 
was silence and submission. The 
King perished, a victim to his 
horror of a civil war. Well-inten- 
tioned, but weak, by his very terror 
of bloodshed, he was the cause of 
that full flow which swelled into 
a deluge, which made all the 
gutters of Paris run purple, and 
which swept intoits hideous current 
by thousands such poor innocent, 
harmless existences as those whose 
names follow here, copied from the 
official liste des condamnés :-— 


Jean Julian, waggoner, for having cried 
£ Vive le Roi,’ condemned to death. 

Jean Baptiste Henry, aged eighteen, 
journeyman tailor, convicted of having 
cut down a tree of liberty, executed 
September 6th, 1793. 

James Duchesne, aged sixty, formerly 
a broker, since a servant ; John Savage, 
aged thirty-four, gunsmith; Francoise 
Loizelier, aged forty-seven, wmilliner ; 
Melanie Canosse, aged twenty-one, mil- 
liner ; and Marie Madeleine Visolle, aged 
twenty-five, female hairdresser ;—all 
these, convicted of having, in the city of 
Paris, where they resided, composed 
writings, stuck bills, and poussé des cris, 
were condemned to death, and executed 
the same day. 

Genevieve Gounon, aged seventy-seven, 
sempstress, convicted of having been the 
author or accomplice of various con- 
spiracies formed since the beginning of 
the Revolution by the enemies of the 
people and of liberty, tending to create 
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civil war, to paralyse the public, and to 
annihilate the existing Government ; con- 
demned to death the 11th May, and 
executed the same day. 

Francois Bertrand, aged thirty-seven, 
tinman and publican, convicted of having 
furnished to the defenders of the country 
some wine injurious to the health of 
citizens; Marie Angelique Plaisant, semp- 
stress, at Douai, convicted of having 
exclaimed, ‘A fig for the nation! and 
executed the same day. 


Let this specimen suffice as a 
record of the policy of the Jacobin 
rulers—that gang of assassins 
which called itself a Government, 
and which undertook in a special 
manner to provide for the public 
safety. Their tender, their careful 
consideration—their unremitting 
diligence—their scrupulous vigi- 
lance—are sufficiently manifested 
by the profound obscurity of the 
names upon which they summoned 
the guillotine and the lantern to 
flash the last sharp gleam of light: 
their promptitude and determina- 
tion are sufficiently recognised in 
the swiftness with which sentence 
and stroke followed upon detection. 
They would seem to be harmless 
beings, these poor victims: they 
occupied no high station—they fol- 
lowed peaceful trades : their exist- 
ence, one would think, could hardly 
afford any subject for serious alarm ; 
but it must beremembered that crea- 
tures hitherto unimportant acquired 
considerable power in the revolu- 
tionary movement, and that those 
who struck at miserable milliners 
and hairdressers and poor artizans, 
knew by their own experience what 
such individuals may, by a change 
of situation, be capable of effecting. 
It was the fierce ioveer Santerre, 
wholed the battalion which stormed 
the Tuileries on the 20th June. It 
was Collot d’Herbois, an unsuccess- 
ful playerfrom the theatre at Lyons, 
who was the most overbearing of 
the revolutionary orators; who 
contrived and carried out the worst 
of the barbarities against the 
Royalists of Paris; and who re- 
venged on his native town its ad- 
herence to persecuted priests, and 
perhaps at the same time its cri- 
ticisms on a bad actor, by scenes of 
carnage in its streets and in its 
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river, which may be said, in the great 
contest for supremacy in cruelty, 
to have won the prize. For here 
things went so far that those left 
to live prayed to die. They came 
to the feet of the murderers im- 
ploring to be delivered from the 
infliction of existence with the 
urgency which men in extremity 
are wont to use when they plead for 
life. They had seen and suffered 
so much of horror, that they wished 
to die and forget it. They would 
not drag about with them the 
weight of memory. They had seen 
mothers chained to the stake, and 
forced to look on while their chil- 
dren were shot down like wild 
beasts—they had seen pretty little 
helpless babies slaughtered, and 
their bleeding bodies danced from 
pike to pike as a show for their 
parents—they had seen women 
dragged out to be murdered even 
in the hour of their travail—they 
had seen such sights, and known 
such partings, and suffered such 
unspeakable anguish, that death 
had become very welcome; and 
therefore it ceased to be cruel 
merely to kill, and it became neces- 
sary to add circumstances of out- 
rage to the last hour. Life was 
prolonged for subtle additions of 
agony, and the victims were not 
permitted to look upon annihilation 
as a blessing ; it was made a curse 
even to the most pious souls, by 
the manner of its perpetration. 
Virtuous women were forced to 
tremble at a death which was ac- 
companied by foul indignity. They 
were stripped of their clothes, 
bound to naked men, and exposed 
to the brutal gaze of the populace ; 
and the bitter cries of their out- 
raged modesty, which a violent 
death could not extort, gratified 
the ears of their destroyers, till they 
were hurled at last into the oblivion 
they longed for, and the waters of 
the Rhone closed kindly over them 
to hide their disgrace and their 
despair. Fouché was the partner 
of Collot dHerbois in the com- 
mand of these massacres at Lyons. 
He stationed himself at a front 
place in the window of the Hotel 
de Ville to survey the fusillades, 
and erected a ilemene there in 
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order perfectly to enjoy the sight. 

his man escaped the punishment 
which overtook his comrades ; and 
if their tragic end points at the 
possibility of a just retribution 
even in this world, his prosperous 
career forbids the thought. 

Jourdan, who made the first step 
on the day of the taking of the 
Bastille towards that distinction 
which subsequently obtained for 
him the honourable title of Coupe 
Téte, by tearing out with his own 
hands the hearts of Foulon and 
Berthier, and elevating them on a 
pike for the admiration of the less 
skilful among the crowd, was by 
his first trade a butcher; and Le 
Gendre, who at a later date made 
at the bar of the Assembly some of 
the most exciting denunciations 
against the royal family, and after- 
wards against the Girondins, was 
of the same calling. 

Such were the elements that the 
eloquence of Mirabeau and others 
of his side—like him, sprung from 
the aristocracy of France, but re- 
solved to embark in the popular 
cause—had called into sudden ac- 
tivity. Such were the men whom 
they had invoked to clamour for 
what they called reform. They 
lamented their error too late. 

Mirabeau, when the immediate 
conmegnenas of his own acts ap- 
peared in the general and increas- 
ing disorder of the State, began to 
look further forward, and to see 
clearly that there was something 
worse to come. He, the only great 
genius of the Revolution, struggled 
tu arrest it : he worked passionately 
with his teeming brain, with his 
ardent imagination, with the strong 
impulse of his enthusiastic nature 
—but he worked in vain. It was 
too late ; and he only lived to learn 
how much easier it is to rend than 
to close up, to destroy than to recon- 
struct. He had one intimate friend 
who wasattached tothe Royal cause. 
This was the Count de la Marck, 
who belonged to the highest nobi- 
lity in Germany; he was a son of 
the princely house of Arenberg. 
He was appointed by Maria Theresa, 
at the time of Marie Antoinette’s 
marriage, to make one of her escort 
to Paris; and in private the Em- 
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ress, assuring him of her particu- 
o esteem, requested him to watch 
over her daughter’s fortunes, and 
to serve her faithfully if he ever 
saw her in trouble. He obeyed 
that sacred command—he was a 
loyal, devoted servant; he wanted 
neither office nor emolument ; and 
though his friendship with Mira- 
beau subjected him at one time to 
suspicions from the Court, he never 
for a single moment swerved from 
his attachment to the Queen. To 
him Mirabeau revealed his secret 
thoughts ; and while he told them, 
the hot sweat oozed through his 
pores, his face grew livid, his 

owerful frame shook with passion ; 
* prophesied like the death seer, 
and shuddered at the pictures 
which his own prescience painted. 
‘The King and Queen,’ said he, 
‘must take some decided step ; if 
they let things go.as they are going 
now, it will be horrible. Za popu- 
lace battra le pavé de leurs cadavres.’ 
He saw his friend’s features, natu- 
rally calm, convulsed at these 
words, rapid changes of colour 
on his face indicating an un- 


wonted hurry of the blood; the 


emotions he had excited were re- 
flected back upon himself. His 
passion rose to a towering height, 
and with appalling force he reite- 
rated his sentence—‘ La populace 
battra le pavé de leurs cadavres.’ 
This was in the year 1790. 

Mirabeau’s efforts for the deliver- 
ance of the king and queen, which so 
unhappily fell to the ground, were 
not instigated by the love of money 
merely. They were the fruits of 
repentance, not of corruption ; he 
was urged partly by his contempt 
for the proceedings of the National 
Assembly, and still more by a 
strong movement of compassion 
for those great sorrows of which he 
had sown the first seeds. 

It cannot be denied that he ac- 
cepted from the Court the payment 
of his debts, which were consider- 
able ; but it must be remembered 
that without their liquidation he 
would not have been a free man ; 
and I firmly believe that Mirabeau 
without his necessitiee—following 
merely the guidance of his feeling 
—would at this moment have ad- 
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vanced to the rescue of his sove- 
reign. If Mirabeau’s disgust at 
the disorder which prevailed; if 
his disdain of the feebleness of the 
Government ; if his foresight of the 
reign of physical force, which was 
to plunge France back into bar- 
barism, inspired him with the de- 
sire to make a great effort for the 
support of the throne,—a deeper 
sentiment, a more glowing thought, 
a passionate devotion, gave new 
energy to that impuise after his 
first interview with the Queen. 
This interview took place after a 
long period of negotiation by letter, 
conducted in secret, with La 
Marck’s assistance. The King and 
Queen had in the beginning of 
their troubles resented the sugges- 
tion of any service from Mirabeau. 
*T hope,’ the Queen had said, ‘ that 
we shall never sink so low as to 
have recourse to M. de Mirabeau !’ 
Poor queen !—she had come to it 
now. She belieyed him—but that 
suspicion was unjust—to have been 
one of the instigators of the revolts 
of the 5th and 6th of October, 
when, according to the description 
of Camille Desmoulins, ten thou- 
sand Judiths set forth to cut off 
the head of Holofernes, when 
the precincts of the palace at 
Versailles were invaded by a san- 
guinary mob, when she and her 
King were forced back to Paris by 
a frantic populace with La Fayette 
at their head (La Fayette, who let 
the tumult rage which he might 
have quelled); when she saw with 
a horror she never could forget, the 
butchery of her faithful guards ; 
but the hour had arrived which 
obliged her to ask this man for his 
help. The King’s lethargy and 
continual fluctuations of opinion 
had interfered with all Mirabeau’s 
designs for his good hitherto; he 
hoped now to make a stronger im- 
pression by personal contact, and 
by exerting a more direct influence 
on the Queen, through her to rouse 
the King. The royal family were 
at this time at St. Cloud. 
Mirabeau had a niece, Madame 
d’Argenton, living in the neigh- 
buurhood, and at her house he 
—_ the night previous to this 
amous interview. It took place in 
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the Queen’s apartment, but in pre- 
sence of the King; and I mention 
this because many false rumours, 
adding circumstances of romance 
to a truth which needed no addi- 
tion, have been spread abroad on 
this subject. The King wished 
his connexion with Mirabeau to 
be concealed from his ministers. 
Necker, whom Mirabeau held in 
contempt, was at that time in 
office. It is difficult to keep any 
proceeding a secret where a woman 
is concerned ; and when the scene 
of action is a palace, it becomes 
impossible. Accordingly, small 
facts oozed out through unsuspected 
apertures, and, as usual, with their 
forms contorted. The actual de- 
tails of the case were indeed never 
rightly understood until the publi- 
cation of the correspondence be- 
tween Mirabeau and De la Marck. 

It was a strange meeting be- 
tween such a man and such a 
woman. He in his person touched 
the extreme of human ugliness, as 
she in hers reached the extreme of 
human beauty. He was the de- 
scendant of a ngble race, but his 
manners gave the lie to his birth ; 


and it was no wonder, for his youth 
had been spent in troubles and dis- 
orders, and in long a of lonely 


imprisonment. ‘The severity of a 
tyrannical father had stimulated 
his evil passions, and their traces 
were savagely stamped upon his 
face. The small-pox, too, had come 
with its malignity to blur and blunt 
features already sufficiently mis- 
shapen by nature; and all this 
ugliness was on a colossal scale, at 
once imposing and revolting by its 
mass. Intellect and size gave a 
kind of generous grandeur to the 
aspect of this monstrous man ; but 
the sensual combated on even terms 
with the intellectual in his counte- 
nance, and his manners, when he 
strove to please, were grotesque, 
from an exaggeration of politeness, 
This was felt especially in the com- 
pany of ladies, when an excess of 
homage and compliment was joined 
with a freedom of tone which be- 
trayed the society he was accus- 
tomed to haunt. He had a way, 
too, of turning green when he was 
agitated, which was eminently dis- 
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agreeable. He was perhaps never 
more deeply moved than on this 
occasion, when the Queen advanced 
to meet him, and she at her first 
movement towards him experi- 
enced such a nervous shock as 
affected her health for some days 
afterwards. She was made to 
— loyalty and love. It was 
difficult to resist the majesty of her 
demeanour and the sweetness of 
her beauty. Her dignity owed 
something of its grace to the long 
Imperial line of which she was 
the fairest scion, but more to the 
eandour and courage of her soul. 
She rose so much above her humi- 
liations that her adversity became 
the glorious crown of her majesty ; 
it was not by courtly art or skilf 
dissimulation that she showed as a 
great queen, but by her brave sin- 
cerity. And now, after the first 
salutations were over, she addressed 
Mirabeau at once upon a theme 
from which most women in her 
position would have shrunk in fear. 
She questioned him as to the part 
he had played in the insurrections 
of October. Mirabeau was com- 
pletely subdued: he poured out 
protestations, impetuous and_ ho- 
nest, of his innocence of any share 
in those fierce attacks upon his 
sovereigns; but he was eloquent 
in self-accusation concerning the 
troubles he had actually been the 
cause of; eloquent in repentance 
and in adoration ; and he left this 
conference bewildered with admi- 
ration. ‘He was enthousiasmé, says 
De la Marck :— 


La dignité de la Reine, la grace repan- 
due sur toute sa personne, son affabilité, 
lorsque avec un attendrissement mélé de 
remords, il s était accusé lui - méme 
d’avoir été une des principales causes de 
ses peines, tout en elle l'avait charmé au 
deli de toute expression. Cette confé- 
rence lui inspira ug nouveau zéle et aug- 
menta encore son ardeur a réparer ses 
torts. Rien ne m’arrétera, me dit-il; je 
périrai plutdt que de manquer a mes 
promesses ; j’arracherai cette reine infor- 
tunée & ses bourreaux, ou j’y périrai ! 


The next day one of the popular 
journals—L’Orateur du Peuple— 
denounced Mirabeau as having been 
on a secret mission to St. Cloud, and 
insinuated that he had seen the 
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Queen. The Assembly investigated, 
but without success, for Mirabeau 
explained the excursion by his visit 
to his niece, and silenced accusa- 
tion by the power of his lungs. 

Here, then, was another hope. 
The King had let go Malesherbes 
and Turgot, those upright and able 
Ministers who would have delivered 
his unhappy country froma frenzied 
revolution by a wise reform ; he 
had tightened his reins when he 
should have slackened, he had 
slackened when he should have 
tightened; he had dropped them 
in the moment of difficulty when 
his hand was most needed to 
direct, and he was now thrown on 
his back at the heels of the unruly 
beast he was to guide; but here a 
strong man had come to give him 
a helping hand and set him on his 
seat again, if he would but have 
the courage to mount and stay 
there. He could not do it, and the 
opportunity was lost. Mirabeau 
made many schemes for him, all 
of which were contemplated in 
turn and none adopted. 

This intrigue with Mirabeau was 
indeed one of the King’s many great 
mistakes, As a secret agent work- 
ing underhand, his operations were 
dark, dangerous, and inefficient. 
He should have been appointed the 
King’s minister, and er openly 
serving him, he might by his com- 
manding eloquence, his power, and 
his genius, have borne down op- 

osition. In his present position 
1e was distrusted by the popular 
side, while he had no honest sup- 
port from the Crown. It was a 
hopeless struggle, in the midst of 
which he died, leaving Louis as he 
Sad found him, clinging at the edge 
of a precipice to a few rotten 
shrubs by way of anchorage, feebly 
struggling to maintain his slippery 
hold, with a faint thought, un- 
worthy to be called a hope, that the 
abyss was not really perhaps so 
deep as it was said to be, Unfor- 
tunate King!—the cause of much 
harm, but intending none. I can- 
not sympathize with M. Ternaux 
when he speaks of him as k 
plus humain des Rois et le meilleur 
des hommes ; for I think that the 
man who, either from cowardice or 





incapacity, forsakes the post he is 
appointed to defend, or gives up to 
the thief the treasure he is bound 
to guard, or lets drop the standard 
he is called upon to clutch even in 
the grasp of death, cannot be the 
best of men. However his penalty 
may exceed his fault, he must still 
be regarded as one who has failed 
in his duty. Louis XVI. in his 
fall dragged with him a whole 
dynasty, and it was no necessary 
fall; he might have recovered him- 
self by an energetic effort, but his 
disposition was so apathetic, that 
in the very height of his difficulties, 
when his Ministers spoke of the 
perils which encompassed him, they 
complained on leaving his presence 
that he had listened with as much 
indifference as if they had been 
gossipping about the remote affairs 
of the Emperor of China—they 
found it impossible to convince 
him of the emergency of his case. 
There he stood in his accustomed 
attitude of irresolution, rocking 
from one leg to the other, and 
favouring one view this day and 
another the next. His aspect, like 
his mind, was unkingly ; his man- 
ner was blunt ; and when he made 
a concession, he made it so clumsily 
that it looked like an affront. 
His speech was abrupt even to the 
point of rudeness; he was equally 
unskilful in command and in sub- 
mission, and wherever he set his 
foot he stumbled. He was neither 
a great good man nor an able bad 
one, and it was his fate to be placed 
at the helm when the vessel of the 
State needed the best pilot. 

A man strong, wise, just, and 
resolute, such as the Prince whose 
loss England is now deploring, 
should have been there to guide 
that ship rightly, to know when to 
go with the tide and when to pull 
against it—or a cunning unscru- 

ulous ruler, a Prince such as 
Macchiavelli has described, might 
have shifted through the straits, 
might have hoisted and lowered his 
sails at the lucky moment, and 
have got through his own time 
securely, indifferent to what was 
to come after. But Louis had 
neither strength nor craft to meet 
his position as the heir to a throne 
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stained with vice, as the king of 
a corrupt, venal, and sensual aris- 
tocracy, and of a fierce hungry 
eople. From the moment when 
ne and his wife, holding aloof for 
awhile from the throng of servile 
courtiers and fickle subjects, ever 
ready to fly from the death-bed of 
an extinct monarch to a new hope, 
and to press their homage upon a 
young sovereign—from that mo- 
ment, when these two, kneeling 
side by side, with joined hands, 
dropped tears and prayed ; saying, 
‘Oh, mon Dieu, protégez nous, nous 
sommes trop jeunes pour regner, 
to the hour of his capture by the 
people he had loved, his desire had 
been to clear his throne from stain, 
his court from corruption, and to 
relieve all the sorrows of his sub- 
jects. With the help of a strong 
Minister he might have done the 
work gradually and cautiously, 
with a temperate discretion, not 
giving way to the clamour of one 
or of another, but doing what 
it was right to do, and changing 
not with impulsive rapidity, but 
with sober determination, where 
change was necessary. Louis, how- 
ever, had not vigour to support 
a worthy Minister; he dismissed 
Turgot, although he sympathized 
with him, in compliance with the 
remonstrances of that blind, nar- 
row-thoughted aristocratic party 
to whom any measure of reform 
seemed a crime; after him came 
Maurepas, Necker,Calonne, Brienne, 
and Necker again; then the sum- 
mons of the States-General ; then a 
feeble opposition to the demand of 
a double vote for the Tiers-Etat. 
The King opposed, hesitated, gave 
way, and thus opened the breach to 
the besiegers, who well knew how 
to enter it. 
cession or resolute repression might 
have served, but feeble opposition 
could only irritate, and so it was 
that this great tempest gathered, 
that the States-General became the 
National Assembly, that an inca- 
pable ministry dropped the reins 
and let the Assembly seize them, 
that all the social relations of the 
country were changed by a rapid 
series of destructive decrees, that 
the Assembly itself was dominated 
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by the populace, and that the King 
was left with nothing but his veto 
and the scorn of the nation. Sancti- 
fied though his memory may be by 
his piety and his great afflictions, 
and by his love for his Queen and 
children, it is impossible to esteem 
such a King; but not withholding 
the pity that he deserves, I turn 
with a deeper regret and with a 
fuller sorrow to contemplate the 
fate of that radiant generous Queen 
who shared with him the highest 
and the lowest fortune—the throne, 
the prison, and the scaffold. 

Marie Antoinette was only fifteen 
years old when she left the home 
of her imperial mother at Vienna, 
to become the bride of the Dauphin 
of France. She had an affectionate 
heart, and it was pained by the 
separation from her brothers and 
sisters ; she shed many tears then, 
not knowing that at a later day 
those natural tears would be 
charged against her as treasonable 
crimes. When she took leave of 
her own servants, who were to be 
exchanged for those of another 
country, she had a thousand mes- 
sages of love, but they were inter- 
rupted by her sobs, for every mem- 
ber of her house. This was only a 
soft sorrow (unlike those she was 
afterwards to know), such as rains 
itself away, and with no dark 
pooneme of the future, but with a 

opeful heart, she soon smiled 


again, and when she made her 
triumphal entry into Strasburg, 
saluting with winning courtesy the 
expectant crowd that thronged to 
see her, she appeared to them as 
an image of beauty without a rival. 
Troops of children, in fancy cos- 


tumes as shepherds and _ shep- 
herdesses, strewed flowers in her 
path ; and she, not guessing how it 
was one day to be sown with 
thorns, brightly glanced her thanks, 
If a malignant spirit, a voice from 
hell, had then muttered in her ear 
what was afterwards to come, what 
kind of crowd was at a later day to 
wait upon her thirsty for her blood, 
her honest heart would have re- 

elled the fiend, and told him that 
1e lied. Goethe, who was at that 
time a student at Strasburg, inte- 
rested ‘himself in all the prepara- 
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tions for the triumph of the royal 
bride. He was painfully struck 
by the subject which the tapestry 
hangings of the reception saloon 
represented. It was the history of 
Jason and Medea. Creusa in her 
death struggles, Medea in her fierce 
anguish ; and he protested against 
the offence to taste and feeling 
which brought an image of terror 
and of death to confront a sensitive 
woman on such an occasion, and 
which might shape itself to her 
imagination as a horrible forebod- 
ing. But the foreboding was 
for the poet. The princess was 
happy. [t was well—it was right 
that the future should be thickly 
veiled, and that her thought should 
bound joyfully and gratefully in 
answer to the loyal acclamations 
which greeted her wherever she 
moved. When she reached Paris, 
enthusiasm was at its height, and 
the old King was so fascinated by 
his young daughter-in-law, that M° 
du Barry felt jealous and feared 
a new influence. The Dauphin’s 
brothers were charmed, especially 
the Count d’Artois, who, handsome 
and accomplished, and distin- 
guished by a certain epigrammatic 
talent in conversation, knew how 
to please a woman, and won from 
Marie Antoinette a warm sisterly 
affection. The Duke of Orleans 
too, for a time, left the bad com- 
pany which his vicious nature led 
him to frequent for the enjoyment 
of her society. The grace of her 
pleasantry, the gentleness, joined 
to the dignity of her bearing, the 
sweetness and vivacity of her 
speech, the tenderness of her frank 
smile, lent something of enchant- 
ment to her presence, and the true 
goodness of her heart was felt in 
every accent and every look. But 
even now there was a dark spot 
behind the sunshine, a sadness in 
the splendour which surrounded 
this young princess. From the 
crowd of worshippers one man 
stood apart, while so many hearts 
opened at her smile, one was shut 
up. That one, whose affection was 
most important to her, upon whose 
tenderness her whole destiny was 
hung, turned from her with indif- 
ference, and the most captivating 
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woman in Europe was a neglected 
bride. It was a dangerous posi- 
tion for such a woman—young, en- 
thusiastic, and proud ; and if she 
had broken out into open resent- 
ment, and replied to coldness with 
disdain, I think that fault might 
have been forgiven her. The Prince 
who received her so ungraciously 
was in most qualities inferior to 
herself; a dull, clumsy youth, 
without any attractions either of 
person or of speech; and yet he 
could pain her by his neglect. It 
was her first trial, and she bore it 
with the same courage which sup- 
ported her in the after days of 
affliction ; she defeated her sorrow 
by her resistance, and disappointed 
her humiliation by the smile with 
which she met it. It was true that 
on many occasions her favourite 
ladies found her at the end of a 
day’s pleasure pouring out secret 
tears in the silence of her bed- 
chamber, but she never uttered 
any complaint or reproach, and so 
it presently happened that the 
Dauphin, who had been insensible 
to her beauty, began to appreciate 
the charms of her disposition, and 
found himself attracted towards 
her by the playfulness of her 
humour, which is described by De 
la Marck, in a pretty untrans- 
latable phrase, as the dowce malice 
de son esprit, He positively fell in 
love with her against his will, and 
whatever the infirmities of Louis, 
his love was worth the winning, 
for it remained steadfast through 
good and through evil report, it 
stood firm against the shock of 
calumny, it was a strong shield in 
the sharp hour of opprobrium. 

In the total eclipse of fortune, 
when all other delights and hopes 
went down, this light of love re- 
mained, a healing, purifying inilu- 
ence which led a crushed heart to 
God. 

Surely now, when Marie Antoi- 
nette was mistress of the throne 
of France and of her King’s attach- 
ment, happiness had opened all its 
sources, and she had little to do but 
to draw her enjoyment from them. 
Pleasure was her business. To give 
great entertainments, to be charm- 
ing, to dance, to go to the play, to 
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invent new diversions, to direct 
new fashions, to supply to the 
throne in her own person the dig- 
nity and grace which the King’s 
wanted ; these were the most seri- 
ous avocations of her life until she 
became a mother. It belonged 
neither to her position nor to her 
taste to interfere with politics 
at that time ; her inclinations were 
not towards study or reflection, 
and her understanding was rather 
quick than profound; her judg- 
ment was penetrating, but she took 
little pains to improve it by 
education, and she was seldom en- 
gaged long in any one pursuit. 
She found her enjoyment in society, 
and her happiness in friendship. 
Her warm heart was impelled to 
seek friends, and when they were 
found, to lavish favour and indul- 
gence upon them. Two of them, 
the Princesse de Lamballe, and the 
King’s sister, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, were worthy of all her affec- 
tion; but her choice was not 
always so wise, and her strong pre- 
ferences, too little masked, gave 
rise to some of her troubles. She 
took a wonderful delight in the 


society of Me Jules de Polignac, 
she was constantly in her drawing- 


rooms; there she threw aside 
form to enjoy friendship, but 
she excited malignity and envy; 
and in contemplating the course of 
the Revolutionary history, it must 
never be forgotten that personal 
feeling was at the bottom of its 
most seditious movements, Patriot- 
ism directs a discreet reform ; ran- 
cour, hatred, revenge, vanity, and 
envy stimulate a revolt. 

Marie Antoinette, a foreigner in 
Paris, very young and of a frank, 
joyous, and incautious temper, 
needed a careful counsellor, and 
had none. Her husband was quite 
unable to direct her, and she had 
to steer her way as best she might 
through the perplexities of a Court 
loose in morals and rigid in 
etiquette, with no other help than 
that afforded by her sincerity of 
purpose and her eager desire to 
give pleasure and to do good. It 
was unlucky that M° de Polignac 
was not capable of supplying any 
assistance to her inexperience, The 
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object of a regard which offended 
those on whom it was not equally 
bestowed, she did not appreciate 
its worth; unlike the Princesse 
de Lamballe, she valued less the 
tenderness of the woman than 
the favour of the Queen; she 
took advantage of an enthusiastic 
generosity ; she besieged Marie 
Antoinette with solicitations of 
office and place for friends and 
favourites of her own, regardless 
of the effect that these appoint- 
ments might have upon the Queen’s 
reputation; and besides this, the 
society she invited her sovereign to 
meet was very ill chosen. 

On one occasion Marie Antoi- 
nette remonstrated concerning the 
character of one of the guests. 
Me de Polignac replied that she 
could not banish her friends even 
for the sake of her Majesty, and on 
this the Queen forsook the Polignac 
assemblies, though she still re- 
mained on friendly terms with the 
Countess. She now frequently re- 
paired to the salons of M° d’Ossun, 
one of her ladies in waiting whose 
entertainments were directed with 
more discretion ; but from this cir- 
cumstance arose irritation and dis- 
content in the Polignac céterie, and 
among the unworthy aristocracy of 
which it was composed, whose grati- 
tude and loyalty should have been 
proof against all assault, this little 
sting of mortification generated poi- 
sonous scandal ; and licentious epi- 
grams and lampoons, circulated 
first in this select company, gradu- 
ally found their way into lower 
circles, and at last, in the time of 
general agitation, into the streets, 
A vile populace then insulted the 
Queen with a distich invented by 
one of her own nobility in his 
jealous spite. Some of the most 
offensive missiles which were flung 
at her by blood-stained hands 
were furnished from the apart- 
ments of her favourite friend 
and though I would not defend 
or extenuate the ferocity of the 
people, I affirm that theirs was the 
lesser guilt; for those who made 
the lie knew that it was alie ; those 
who first set the slander going, 
knew the virtues of the woman 
whose character they were traduc- 
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ing; and they wrote their epi- 
grams one day, and knelt at the 
Queen’s feet on the next, with 
courtly grace, and with the fawn- 
ing which looks to thrift. One of 
the most infamous of these aristo- 
cratic libels was written on the 
subject of a reel which the — 
danced with the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley; but it is enough to say that 
such things were. They have 
perished, as all lies must perish 
eventually, and I am not willing to 
revive their corrupt odour. 

The French nobility were not 
true to themselves; their misfor- 
tunes are to be traced to their con- 
duct ; their frivolities and their 
profligacy were just subjects of 
animadversion, and they betrayed 
all their feebleness and selfishness 
as soon as the throne which they 
should have struggled to support 
was threatened. They thought 
of their own danger rather than 
of their King’s, and they slipped 
away to other shores, by their emi- 
gration doing infinite damage to 
their country. They should have 
rallied round their sovereigns in 
that close and barbarous siege; 
they should have thrown them- 
selves as a shield between their 
monarch and his assailants; they 
should have made a rallying point 
for the cause of order; they should 
have used their eloquence to rouse 
the good hearts left in France to 
a sense of justice; but they pre- 
ferred running away to breathe 
fury from distant shores in asso- 
ciation with foreigners, thus irri- 
tating national pride, and stirring, 
not dominating, the passions of 
their infatuated countrymen. And 
I may mention here the fact that 
the Polignacs were among the first 
of the emigrants, 

Marie Antoinette was worthy of 
much better associations, Placed 
as she was, her virtues became her 
misfortunes, for the generosity of 
her disposition freed her from sus- 
po. and the ready kindness of 
1er heart was frequently abused. 
She has been blamed for the careless 
avowal of her sentiments, because 
she disliked the etiquettes of the 
French Court, and gave way to her 
distaste, and because she gave of- 
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fence to many rigid old ladies by 
setting aside tedious accustomed 
ceremonies, and allowed her lively 
perception of the ridiculous to ap- 
pear upon occasions when prudence 
should have veiled it. The vices of 
a Court are so far like the vices of a 
watering-place, that in both dange- 
rous gossip and malevolence grow 
out of the idleness striving to be 
busy which belongs toasmall assem- 
blage of people perpetually meeting 
without any especial pursuit ; but 
the consequences of the intrigues 
of a palace are graver, as they 
deal with more eminent characters, 
and trouble more important inte- 
rests, 

In an unguarded moment Marie 
Antoinette gave offence (and the 
offence was never forgotten) to a 
man whose personal aversion, as 
much as any other cause, affected 
her subsequent destiny. This man 
was the General La Fayette. He 
was the chief coxcomb (and there 
were many coxcombs among them) 
of the Revolutionists. He was 
conceited, ambitious, pedantic, and 
above all, personally vain ; nature 
had not given him the endowments 
that he coveted ; he was generally 
awkward, a bad rider, a bad dancer ; 
tall, thin, and red-headed ; and he 
struggled unsuccessfully to be like 
his brother-in-law, the Duc de 
Noailles, who had most of the 
graces and faults of fashionable 
society. Once, at a convivial sup- 
per, La Fayette, who was not 
fond of drinking, but who was 
anxious to do all that Noailles did, 
strove so hard, and to so much 
purpose, to rival him in his pota- 
tions, that he was finally carried 
home in a state of intoxication 
with only just enough strength and 
sense left to call out at intervals, 
‘N’oubliez pas de dire 4 Noailles 
comme j'ai bien bu! 

It was through the influence of 
this same Noailles that he obtained 
permission to dance in one of the 
Queen’s quadrilles, where it was her 
delight to assemble all that was 
most choice in the youth, beauty, 
and nobility of Paris ; but his ap- 
pearance there was not a happy 
one. I give the account of it in the 
words of the Count de la Marck :— 
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La Reine prenait grand plaisir 4 danser 
dans les quadrilles arrangés, elle admet- 
tait les jeunes gens qui brillaient le plus 
a la cour, et cette faveur était trés re- 
cherchée. M. de La Fayette fut admis 
dans un de ces quadrilles, mais il s’y 
montra si maladroit que la Reine ne put 
sempécher d’en rire, les courtisans ne 
manquérent pas de la seconder dans cette 
occasion. 


Where were these courtiers when, 
on the day after the flight, inter- 
cepted at Varennes, the Queen 
stvod in her palace by the side of 
La Fayette, and saw in him her 
gaoler$ Did he retain the sting of 
that light laugh in his heart when 
he doubled the guard at the Tuile- 
ries, and established spies in every 
apartment, not conceding any 
mercy even to the modesty of the 
Queen his prisoner, but stationing 
one of his sentinels so as to com- 
mand a view of her bed? His 
position was then one of triumph, 
but he lived to regret it, and even on 
that day the dignity of the Queen’s 
personal bearing deprived him of a 
portion of his enjoyment. The 
proud submission of her manner 
disturbed him when she offered 
him the keys of her private bureau 
and wardrobe, and he declined to 
accept them; she persisted, and 
eng them on the brim of his 
iat; he put them back in their 
place with the studied civility 
which he always assumed towards 
her ; by her proceeding she sought 
to extort from him the confession 
that he was her gaoler, and he 
knew well that he was so, but 
he did not choose openly to avow 
it. 

If Marie Antoinette’s vivacity of 
disposition led her sometimes to 
imprudence, her quick thought 
and her promptitude of action at 
others saved her dignity in diffi- 
cult situations. A pretty anecdote 
in illustration of this, is to be 
found in Madame dOberkirch’s 
Memoirs. 
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M. de Lauzun (says Madame d’Ober- 
kirch) was deeply enamoured of the 
Queen; her Majesty could not endure 
him. He had the effrontery to assume 
the Queen’s livery and follow her all day 
as a lackey, and even spent the night 
crouched at the door of her apartment. 
The Queen did not even recognise him ; 
he was in despair, when, fortunately, an 
opportunity offered of making himself 
more conspicuous. Her Majesty was to 
drive from Trianon, and at the moment 
she approached her carriage, he bent his 
knee to the ground, that she might tread 
upon it instead of taking the usual step. 
Her Majesty, surprised, now looked at 
him for the first time, but like a woman 
of tact and good sense, as she was, she 
feigned not to know him, and calling a 
page, she said, ‘Let that man be dis- 
missed ; he is very awkward, he does not 
even know how to open a carriage door.’ 


This was an impertinence well 
and per disposed of, and yet 
it may be easily understood how 


such a story circulating through 
the bad Parisian atmosphere, might 
collect offensive matter as it passed, 
which would wholly change its 
constitution. 

The fact of the Duke’s actual 
attendance on the Queen, and of 


the night passed by him at her 
chamber-door, would be the inci- 
dents to excite wonder and to en- 
gross comment, while those of her 
failing to recognise him in the first 
instance, and of her dismissal of 
him at the very instant of recogni- 
tion, might be altogether dropped. 
It was the fashion among the 
French aristocracy at that time to 
be deliriously in love with the 
Queen, as it was the fashion at a 
later date among another class to 
look upon her with frantic hatred ; 
the one was a consequence of the 
other ; and while devotion, admira- 
tion, and hopeless passion exhausted 
themselves in sighs and couplets, 
breathed as incense about her 
throne, envy, the black shadow cast 
by love, was darkening all the way 
before her. 


For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 


And detraction was busy with her 
great name. She did not know it. 
She appreciated the homage as 


women do ; and her heart was too 
much occupied with happy affec- 
tions to admit distrust. 
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Her most passionate enthusiasm 
was for the Princesse de Lamballe. 
When adversity came, it drew 
these friends closer together, and 
when too many were found to fly 
for their personal safety, the Prin- 
cess clung close. She left the home 
of her father-in-law at Vernon for 
almost certain death in Paris, on 
the news of her Queen’s danger, 
and when her murderers forced a 
wretched barber, sickening at the 
task, to dress and decorate the 
soiled hair of that beautiful bleed- 
ing head, in order that their 
ironical cruelty might parade it 
on the point of a pike before the 
Queen’s prison windows, still bear- 
ing in its mutilation the semblance 
of the festive scenes where the two 
used to be happy when they met, 
there was found hidden among its 
tresses a letter from the Queen to 
her friend, very earnestly and 
pathetically imploring her to run 
no risk, but to stay away in a hap- 
pier place. 

The Princess died a_ horrible 


death by disobeying this injunc- 
tion, but it was better so to die, in 
such a cause, than to live any 
length of life. The urgency with 


which Marie Antoinetté, through- 
out all her calamities, sought to 
shield her friends from her own 
perils, was one of the most noble 
of the many noble points of her 
character, and in justice to M° 
de Polignac, whose conduct con- 
trasts so unfavourably with that 
of Me de Lamballe, it should be 
told that the Queen approved of 
her desertion. 

Among the many who watched 
the Queen in her glory with sour 
distaste, there was one whose in- 
tellect should have opened her 
heart to better influences ; Manon 
Phlipon was the same age as Marie 
Antoinette, she was the daughter 
of an obscure engraver in Paris. 
She grew up with great. endow- 
ments of understanding, and she 
was the prodigy of her family. She 
was not slow to perceive in herself 
the merits which surprised others. 
She was fond of considering and 
investigating her own attributes. 
She had a very large share of self- 
love, so that not only those quali- 
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ties which really distinguished her, 
but such as were common to all 
human beings, and even the most 
insignificant and basest actions of 
life, appeared to her exalted by 
association with her own person, so 
as to become worthy of minute exa- 
mination and careful record. 

She discerned her genius as 
something superior to the sphere 
in which she moved, and she could 
not see why, with her uncommonca- 
pacity, her ready gift of speech, and 
her personal attractions, her posi- 
tionshould not besomething greater 
than it was, A connexion of her 
family who had a friend holding 
some employment about the Court, 
took the father and mother and 
little girl for a few days on a visit 
to Versailles, by way of giving 
them, and especially the child, a 
great treat. Here, from the attics 
of the palace, they were introduced 
to some of its splendours, and they 
saw the stately gardens and the 
beautiful women who walked 
among beautiful statues, passing 
pleasant hours without misgiving. 
Manon’s parents were content to 
admire and praise, but Manon’s 
own heart, young as it was, rankled 
with corroding gall, and she said 
to her mother, as they walked 
down one of the majestic avenues, 
long and broad, 

‘Take me away; oh! do take 
me away. I love the statues, but 
| hate the living people.’ 

The only reason for hatred was 
a sense of inferiority ; and a small 
feebly -twinkling distant planet 
might hate the sun, and yearn to 
eclipse his light, as this young citi- 
zen hated the Queen. The hands of 
both King and Queen were open to 
gentle charity, were loaded with 
immunities, At her first coming 
the Queen, on her own impulse, 
had sacrificed a considerable por- 
tion of her private funds for the 
relief of those who had suffered by 
the accidental destruction of their 
houses on the day of her marriage 
ceremony ; and from that day to 
the day of her death, whenever 
distress came within her notice she 
was eager to relieve it. Her beauty 
owed more than half of its charm 
to the kind heart which made 
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her smile so captivating; but she 
sat on a throne—she moved in state 
—she had subjects and worshippers 
—she went in a magnificent carriage 
in long regal procession to thank 
God for the birth of her child; 
and that finely-shaped head, ac- 
knowledging by its gracious move- 
ment (this singular grace betrayed 
her afterwards at Varennes) the 
acclamations of an admiring, fickle 
crowd, was circled by a crown. 
Manon Phlipon looked on, and 
wondered, and detested. Why 
should there be such a woman as 
Marie Antoinette to affront her own 
low station? or why should she 
not be such a woman? She read 
Plutarch, dreamt of republics, and 
imagined a scheme of equality in 
which the daughter of the engraver 
should be a greater being than the 
daughter of the Empress—for this 
is the secret thought of every soul 
aspiring after equality. When all 
is equal, then J shall be superior. 
The age in which Manon lived was 
big with prodigies. There was no 
event too monstrous or too mira- 
culous then to be brought forth— 
there was no vision too strange for 


fulfilment; and the passionate 
dream of her heart became a truth. 
She was married to a man whose po- 
sition enabled him to assist in carry- 
ing out ‘her views ; and they were 
carried out to the farthest limit of 


her hope. As Madame Roland, the 
wife of the pedantic small-minded 
Girondin, whom the force of cir- 
cumstances and the feebleness of 
the men of that time promoted to 
the King’s Cabinet, she tasted all 
the triumph of a usurped royalty. 
In her own ascendancy, she felt the 
full delight of treading down the 
legitimate monarchs, Sherelished 
the heaped-up agonies of their 
complete abasement, while she ap- 
lauded in herself the Majesty of 

quality. At her house was planned 
the famous attack on the Tuileries 
of the 2oth of June, 1792 (under 
the disguise of a petitioning depu- 
tation), for the intimidation of the 
King, when a fierce armed multi- 
tude invaded the palace with threat 
and insult—when the King stood 
at bay during five hours of calm 
endurance against the pikes and 
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sabres of 40,000 ruffians—when his 
intrepid consort in another apart- 
ment faced a similar host, pale but 
erect, protecting her children; her 
fair delicate son, then seven years 
old, Dauphin of France, sat upon the 
table which was the only barrier 
between his mother and the savage 
populace, They forcedupon his head 
the red cap, the sign of carnage, 
which his father, too, had been com- 
pelled to wear. It was too hot and 
heavy for the child’s head, and the 
Queen watched in silentanguish the 
drops of sweat which gathered on 
his brow, and sought to removethem 
with her soft hand. Santerre—the 
same Santerre who had headed the 
revolt of the 6th of October—saw 
the mother’s pain, and was struck 
with a movement of compassion. 
He ordered the cap to be taken off 
the young boy’s head, and for this 
action he received a grateful glance 
from the Queen. He approached 
her, and muttered some words that 
sounded like an apology, and used 
his utmost efforts to relieve her 
from the presence of that mon- 
strous army of the faubourgs, of 
which he was the virtual com- 
mander. But the evening was far 
advanced before their dispersion 
was effected, and when the King 
and Queen were reunited after these 
long hours of suffering, Marie ‘An- 
toinette fell down exhausted at 
her husband’s feet. Before the 
turbulent mob, armed with mur- 
derous weapons, and blasphemous 
speech, and roaring for her life 
as wild beasts roar for their food, 
she had borne herself as a great 
majesty, and had met insult with 
the dignity of fortitude ; but now 
nature would have its way—now, 
when she tightly clasped her hus- 
band’s knees, as if in dread of such 
another parting, her long pent-up 
anguish told its true history in 
bitter cries. The King lifted her 
up, and held her against his heart. 
Poor man! He wept: ‘Ah, ma- 
dame!’ he said, ‘ pourquoi faut il 
que je vous aie arrachée 4 vétre 
patrie pour vous exposer a l’ignomi- 
nie dun pareil jour? M. Merlin, 
a deputy of the Assembly (and 
not a humane one), who was 
present, shed tears at this sight. 
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* Vous pleurez, monsieur!’ said the 
ueen. ‘ Oui, madame, he replied, 
‘je pleure sur les malheurs de la 
femme, de l’épouse, de la mére. 
Mais mon attendrissement ne va 
as plus loin ; je hais les Rois et les 
Reines,’ 

On the whole, this insurrection 
did not answer the expectations of 
the Girondins. The King had 
shown a courage: which had never 
before been attributed to him, and 
whispers went abroad of the pale 
beauty of the Queen ; for in that 
fierce rabble some hearts knew the 
throbbings of a mother’s love, and 
their instincts taught them sym- 
pathy. There was a_ reaction 
among the multitude in favour 
of their sovereigns which alarmed 
those who had set on the attack ; 
but Madame Roland’s resolute mind 
understood triumph better than 
fear, and she said, as she sucked up 
greedily all the details of Marie 
Antoinette’s protracted torture— 
‘Que faurais voulu voir sa longue 
humiliation e combien son orgueil a 
du souffrir, 

I do not know anything much 
more cruel than this enjoyment of 
Madame Roland’s, It is only the 
heavy penalty she paid for it that 
has saved her from universal con- 
demnation. But posterity, what- 
ever her misfortunes, cannot absolve 
her from the guilt of an unrelent- 
ing, unjust, and pitiless heart. It is 
a grief to find such a heart hidden 
under an external feminine grace ; 
and Madame Roland’s inhumanity 
stands out as a blot upon her sex. 
There was another famous furious 
woman in Paris at that time, of a 
lower grade, and impelled by dif- 
ferent motives, but whose actions 
led to the same end, This was the 
handsome, half mad, half eloquent, 
Malle. de Theroigne. Her life was 
licentious, and her nature was fierce. 
The misfortune of her youth had 
depraved her character. In her 
early girlhood, a young nobleman 
had seduced her, and left her with- 
out comfort or hope to the harsh 
resentment of her family, an object 
of contempt, withered and soiled 
in the opening blossom of her days. 
So wronged and so wretched, she 
plunged into total degradation, and 
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she became professionally vicious. 
Her heart — hard in her eyil 
courses, and the fever of revenge 
stirred in her blood. The tumult 
of the Revolution, the reversal of 
the whole structure of society, the 
general work of ruin, offered a dis- 
traction to her thoughts, while the 
promise of revenge upon the whole 
race of aristocrats gave a new 
motive to her life. 1t was well to 
degrade a virtue such as she had 
lost, and to offend a modesty such 
as she had forfeited. It was a solace 
to hear the Queen insulted, and to 
say of her, ‘She is only such an- 
other as I am,’ To imagine such 
an equality in vice was a consola- 
tion, and to make an equality in 
suffering was a hope. She was a 
fit instrument for the bad service 
of a bad cause; and she was pro- 
minent in the later days of the 
Revolution in every scene of horror 
—her feet for ever in a pool of 
blood, She held the knife of tor- 
ture at the September massacres. 
She was busy at the Abbaye in 
tearing piecemeal with red-hot 

incers the living flesh of a young 

eautiful girl nailed to a stake to 
undergo the penalty of having an 
aristocratic lover. She was deaf 
to pity; her heart acknowledged 
only one delight, that of murder. 
She was the idol of the mob, whom 
she knew how to harangue with 
her loud delirious eloquence ; and 
she was the leader of bands of 
women not less ferocious than her- 
self, who stormed Versailles and 
the Tuileries, and hurled at a noble 
Queen the vile epithets of their 
own vile trade. She was a fit agent 
for such a man as Marat; but not 
only Marat welcomed her service ; 
and from the days of the 5th and 6th 
of October she was a powerful officer 
in the march of revolt. It was not 
till after the fall of the Girondins 
that she fell; not till Paris had 
grown giddy with the sight of 
blood, and knew no longer whose 
to demand—not till each party had 
fallen victim to the other—not till 
she had met again the man who first 
betrayed her, and he had basely 
begged of her a shelter from pur- 
suit, and she had savagely denied 
it, and he had perished among 
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the victims of September — not 
till she was steeped soul and 
body in the blood of the innocent 
—not till she had led troops of 
young children to dance in triumph 
round the agonies of the slowly 
dying—not till she had presided at 
the infliction of the last outrages 
on pious nuns and gentle novices,— 
did her own dark day of retribution 
come, when a troop of furies, whose 
malignity hers had so often quick- 
ened to its work, dragged her from 
her carriage, objecting—with some 
show of justice, I think—to that 
sign of inequality and luxury, 
stripped her of all her clothes, and 
tlogged her in her nakedness on the 
great public walk of the Tuileries 
Gardens. After this treatment, 
which, horrible as it was, fell short 
of the barbarities so often inflicted 
by her hand, her frenzy became 
insanity, and she passed the rest of 
her life within the walls of a mad- 
house. 

On the whole, no doubt, women 
are more impulsive, less reasonable, 
easier to excite, more frequently 
swayed by personal partialities, 
narrow jealousies, and irritated 
self-love, than men; for this reason, 
whether the fact be due to the 
weakness of their nature or the 
inferiority of their education, they 
are less fitted to take part in public 
life, Their partial views fit them 
ill for a just regard to the general 
welfare ; and the great influence 
they have exercised over the poli- 
tics of France has been a mis- 
fortune to that country. If in the 
ferment of the State their voice be 
ever heard, it should be in the soft 
appeal for mercy, never in the cr 
for vengeance. For nature is forced, 
her whole system is subverted, 
when the gentle pity of a woman 
is cast off, and then feebleness be- 
comes unrestrained fury. But in 
the general intoxication of the 
French Revolution, not women 
alone were acted upon in the 
most important matters by petty 
rancour, mean personal affronts, 
and a base vanity; few of the 
men of the Girondin party had 
much better motives; and the most 
conspicuous among the revolution- 
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ists by his name and title, was, in 
the beginning of the movement, 
alienated from the Court by resent- 
ments of a very — descrip- 
tion. This was the Duke of Orleans, 
who, at the Queen’s first introduc- 
tion to the French Court, rivalled 
the Count d’Artois, as I have 
already. said, in the devotion he 
paid to her. An offence, quite un- 
intentional on her part, turned his 
regard to anger. In the year 1175s 
the young Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria, then fourteen years 
of age, Marie Antoinette’s brother, 
arrived at Paris, travelling incognito, 
under the title of Count of Burgau. 
Marie Antoinette, who had seen 
none of her own family since her 
departure from Vienna, welcomed 
him with a transport of joy. She 
could hardly bear his absence for a 
moment, as if fearing to lose him 
quite ; and the first days succeeding 
his arrival were passed by him at 
Versailles almost exclusively in his 
sister’s company. 

These hours of domestic pure 
delight were stolen from the throne 
and its ceremonials, They seemed 
innocent, but they gave umbrage, 
The Queen, young and inexperi- 
enced, was not aware of the 
etiquette of the French Court, 
which required that the Archduke 
should pay the first visit to the 
French Princes of the blood. The 
Princes, finding that he did not pay 
them this expected compliment, 
translated his ignorance into a vo- 
luntary act of contempt, and im- 
puted it to the inordinate preten- 
sions of the House of Austria, 
The Archduke, they said, was bent 
on receiving the first visit, but his 
pride should not be gratified ; and 
they held themselves aloof, as if 
unconscious of his existence. It 
was now the Queen’s turn to feel 
aggrieved. She had thought that 
these Princes would be eager to 
show respect and kindness to her 
brother. She had imagined them 
presiding over entertainments in 
his honour, and rivalling each other 
in efforts to please him. She ex- 
pressed to the Count de la Marck her 
astonishment at their coldness. 
‘Elle se montra surtout peinée, 
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says La Marck, ‘de ce que M. le 
Duc de Chartres (Orleans Egalité), 
qu'elle avait toujours si bien traité 
jusque 1a, ne fit aucune politesse a 
son frére.’ 

Unluckily the Count, also an 
Austrian by birth, was not better 
instructed in Court etiquette than 
the Queen herself. He saw her 
distressed, and his sympathy went 
with her. The day after this inter- 
view he requested another, in order 
to communicate to her an idea 
which suggested itself tohim. He 
proposed to invite the most distin- 
guished of the young French no- 
bility to give a banquet to the 
Archduke, at which the Count 
d’ Artois should preside. The Queen 
was gratified, and the thing was 
done. It was a blunder. This 
entertainment added to the offence 
of those already too much offended ; 
and the Duke of Orleans, who of 
all the Princes had felt most stung 
by the supposed slight, was now 
provoked to serious resentment. 
On the other hand, the Queen, 
never good at dissembling, betrayed 
her displeasure with him at her 
subsequent receptions ; and, as it 
generally happens in misunder- 
standings of this kind, her altered 
manner reacted upon him; and, 
says De la Marck, ‘ On le vit con- 
stamment depuis cette époque saisir 
avec émpressement toutes les occa- 
sions de blamer les démarches de 
la Reine.’ 

The Queen was too indifferent 
to the damage that the anger of 
such a man might do her ; and the 
King, naturally discourteous, was 
especially cold to this cousin of his; 
for he was offended by his affecta- 
tions of Anglicism, and by the 
immorality of his life. A little 
flattery and promotion would have 
secured his adherence ; but instead 
of that, the Duke’s self-love was 
wounded on every possible occasion 
by the Court, till the irritation of 
his feeble character became an 
itching irresistible impulse to re- 
venge. He was not a strong man 
in any way: his capacity was 
narrow, his conversation was trivial, 
his thoughts were low; but un- 
happily it is easier to work evil 
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than good‘; and a powerful instru- 
ment for harm may be constructed 
out of a seemingly insignificant 
tool. The Duke might well appear 
an inefficient support; but the 
throne was in that staggering con- 
dition when the removal of any the 
smallest prop was dangerous, and 
when one more blow struck at it 
might be fatal. 

When the Duke in his first of- 
fence gave way to his sullen humour 
by encouraging lampoons, and pro- 
pagating shameless slanders against 
the Queen; whom he had once held 
dear, he would no doubt have shud- 
dered at the intimation of those 
sufferings with which he after- 
wards assisted to load her weary 
life. It would have been impos- 
sible to him then to think that he 
would one day look out from his 
palace window to applaud the 
ghastly procession, of which Lam- 
balle’s murder was the triumph, 
as it moved on from its wicked 
work in front of the Queen’s 
pos or then to believe that 
ne would one day mount the steps 
of the Revolutionary tribunal to 
vote for the execution—the sum- 
mary execution (pronouncing even 
against the requested respite 
of three days)}—of the King, 
his cousin. But he came to this: 
throwing himself into the arms of 
the Republican party, they bent 
him to their own uses. They dis- 
liked and despised him, but they 
saw good policy in retaining him 
on their side, and they kept him 
till his service was ended, and 
then cut off his head. And so 
his base life came to a_ base 
conclusion. But his progress in 
crime was not without interrup- 
tion. There was a moment of halt 
after the capture of the Royal 
family at Varennes, when his heart 
was open to their affliction ; and on 
his return from his mysterious 
mission in England, it was with the 
intention of reconciling himself to 
the King that he repaired to the 
Tuileries, Here the King was 
ready to receive him with cordiality, 
for his nature was forgiving, but, 
with his usual indolence, he 
omitted to give any instructions 
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to his officers and attendants ; and 
they, exasperated by the wrongs of 
their master, and regarding Orleans 
as one of his worst enemies, rashly 
insulted him. They greeted him 
with loud contempt, hissing, and 
even spittingat him. His ill blood 
was stirred: the old sore bled again. 
He did not pause for question—he 
did not penetrate to the King’s 
presence—but turned his back upon 
the Palace for ever, to enter the 
Jacobin Club, and thenceforth to 
join in every excess of the Jacobin 
party. 

Some very interesting details re- 
lating to the position of the Duke 
of Orleans at this period are given 
in the memoir, published in the 
year 18509, of Mrs. Dalrymple Elliot. 
She was one of the most beautiful 
women in Paris at this time (her 
beauty has been immortalized by 
Gainsborough), and she was an 
Englishwoman ; but her life was 
not so fair as her face ; evil 


influences at an early age led 
her into the ways of corruption ; 
and she was one of the many mis- 
tresses of this Duke of Orleans, 
She had, however, redeeming vir- 


tues. She had great compassion 
and courage, and during the Reign 
of Terror her life was frequently 
risked voluntarily in the effort to de- 
liver wretched victims from death. 
Her narrative is valuable, simple, 
unaffected, genuine, and hardly so 
well known as it deserves to be, 
The extract which follows here 
gives a curious painful picture of 
the Duke’s position at the close of 
the great tragedy. 


17th January, ’93.—I had seen little 
of the Duke of Orleans for some time. 
On my asking him what he now thought 
of the wicked trial which was going 
on, and saying that I hoped he did not 
go near such vile miscreants, he replied 
that he was obliged to go, as he wasa 
deputy. I could not help saying, ‘I hope, 
Monseigneur, that you will vote for the 
King’s deliverance.’ ‘Certainly,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and for my own death.’ I said, 
*Monseigneur, you will not go to the con- 
vention on Saturday; pray don’t.” He 
said, ‘that he certainly would not go; 
that he never had intended to go,’ and 
he gave me his sacred word of honour, 
that though he thought the King had 
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been guilty by forfeiting his word to the 
nation, yet nothing should induce him, 
oe his relation, to vote against him. 

- On the Saturday, at about ten 
0 ’elock, the sad and fatal list arrived with 
the King’s condemnation, and with the 
Duke of Orleans’ dishonour. I never 
felt such horror for any one in my life, as 
I did at that moment at the Duke’s con- 
duct, We were all in deep affliction, even 
poor Biron, who was a Republican, was 
almost in a fit. A young man who was the 
Duke’s aide-de-camp, tore off his coat 
and flung it in the fire, saying that he 
should blush ever to wear it again. . . 
Every place seemed dreary and bloody to 
me. I could not sleep. The image 
of the innocent King was coustantly be- 
fore me. Till that moment I had always 
flattered myself that the Duke of Orleans 
was misled. Now, all illusion was over. 
I even threw the things he had given me, 
which I had in my pockets, and in my 
room, out of it, not daring to stay near 
anything that had been his. 


Six weeks after this event, Mrs. 
Elliot was seriously ill: agitation 
of mind was the cause of her ill- 
ness. The Duke of Orleans sent 
her a letter, entreating her to see 
him when she was “well, saying 
that all the world had given him 
up, and that his unhappy. situation 
might make her forgive him, if she 
thought he had done wrong. She 
consented to see him. 


He was dressed in deep mourning, 
looked embarrassed, and very grave. I 
was nearly fainting, and he made me sit 
down, and himself gave me a glass of 
water. ‘You look ill,’ he said; ‘but I 
hope you are quite recovered from your 
cold.’ I told him that his black coat made 
me remember terrible events, and that 
I supposed he was, as I was, in mourn- 
ing for the King. On this he forced a 
smile, and said, ‘Oh no ; I amin mourn- 
ing for the Duc de Penthiévre, my father- 
in-law.’ ‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘that the 
King’s death has hastened this, or per- 
haps the manner of his cruel trial, and 
‘your having voted forhisdeath.’ Here I 
burst into tears, and said, ‘I dare say 
that he died broken-hearted, and so shall 
I; but you, Monseigneur, will die, like 
the poor King, on the scaffold.’ ‘ Good 
God !’ said he, ‘ what a situation you are 
in! Iam sureI should not have made 
you come here, had I had an idea of all 
this. The King has been tried, and he 
is no more. I+could not prevent his 
death.’ 
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I then replied, ‘But you promised that 
you would not vote.’ On this he got up, 
observing, ‘This is an unpleasant sub- 
ject. You cannot, must not, judge for 
me. I know my own situation; I could 
not avoid doing what I have done. I am 
perbaps more to be pitied than you can 
form an idea of. I am more a slave of 
faction than anybody in France, but from 
this instant Jet us drop the subject. 
Things are at their worst.’ 


This picture, drawn by the hand 
of a simple woman, seems to me 
worthy of the greatest masters of 
art; and in the pages of Scott, or 
even of Shakspeare, it would be 
difficult to find a better delinea- 
tion of the veiled remorse and 
secret struggles of a cowardly 
nature wading in guilt, than in 
this quiet narration of a dialogue 
which actually took place. Louis 
Philippe, Duc de Chartres, some- 
times called Young Egalité (but he 
never deserved so bad a name), 
had just left France with General 
Dumouriez, when Mrs. Dalrymple 
held her last interview with 
Philippe Egalité. He was then no 
longer even nominally a free agent, 
and arrived at her house under the 
superintendence of two gendarmes, 


He took from his pocket a letter 
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written by the young Duke on the 
eve of his departure, expressing 
just indignation against his father 
for the course he had taken at the 
King’s trial. This letter the vin- 
dictive Egalité never could forgive, 
and he burnt it in Mrs. Elliot’s 
resence, saying that he owed to 
1is son’s emigration with Dumou- 
riez the unwelcome company he 
was in, Not long after this he 
was led to the scaffold, as Mrs. 
Elliot had predicted, an object of 
universal scorn. His vengeance had 
brought him no peace, his sacrifice 
for popularity had brought him no 
profit; his vote for the King’s 
death had been heard with horror. 
And when he had made his great 
renunciation, and forfeited for his 
here his hereafter, and staked 
his conscience for his paltry life, 
he had perceived, by the muttered 
groans and averted looks of his 
audience, that he had not obtained 
the favour he sought for. Even 
the most ruthless of his associates 
recoiled from this treason of the 
blood, and at his last hour he saw 
himself unhonoured, unpitied, un- 
lamented ; rejected by every fac- 
tion in France, and execrated by 
all mankind, 
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BARREN HONOUR. 
A Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ *SWORD AND GOWN,’ ETG. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VER UBI LONGUM, TEPIDASQUE PREBET 


JUPITER BRUMAS, 


A T first it really did appear as if, 

in expatriating himself for a 

season, Wyverne had acted wisely 
and well, 

The purveyors of scandal, whole- 
sale and retail, were utterly routed 
and disconcerted. The romance was 
a promising one, but it had not had 
time to develop itself into form 
and substance. As things stood, it 
was impossible to found any fresh 
supposition on Alan’s prolonged 
absence, especially as no one ven- 
tured to hint at any quarrel or 
misunderstanding to account for 
his abrupt departure. Some were 
too angry to conceal their discom- 
fiture. One veteran gossip, in par- 
ticular, went about, saying in an 
injured, querulous way, that ‘he 
wondered what Wyverne would do 
next. He shouldn’t be surprised 
to hear of his making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, having turned Turk for 
a change.’ It was great sport to 
hear Bertie Grenvil, at the club, 
‘drawing’ the old cancanier, con- 
doling with him gravely, and en- 
couraging him with hopes ‘ of hav- 
ing something really to talk about 
before the season was over.’ Indeed 
it seemed by no means improbable 
that the Cherub, in person, would 
furnish the materials ; for, having 
convinced himself by repeated ex- 
periments that Maud Brabazon 
either had no heart at all, or that 
it was absolutely impregnable, he 
had taken out lately a sort of rov- 
ing commission, and was cruising 
about all sorts of waters, with the 
red signal of ‘no quarter’ hoisted 
permanently. 

Lord Clydesdale rejoiced 
tensely, after his saturnine fashion, 
at Wyverne’s departure. It put 
him into such good humour that 
for days he forgot to be captious, 
or overbearing, and actually made 


in- . 


some clumsy overtures towards a 
reconciliation with his wife. It 
must be confessed, he met with 
scant encourggement in that quar- 
ter. Helen ‘was in no mood to 
‘forgive and forget’ just then. 
There are women whom you may 
tyrannize over one week, and cajole 
the next, amiable enough to accept 
both positions with equanimity ; 
but the haughty Countess was not 
of these Griseldas, Her temper was 
embittered rather than softened by 
her great sorrow: and loneliness ; 
for the void that Alan had left 
behind him was wider and darker 
than ever she had reckoned on. Of 
course, she tried the old counter- 
irritation plan (nine out of ten do), 
seeking for excitement wherever it 
could be found. The result was 
not particularly satisfactory, but 
the habits of dissipation and reck- 
lessness strengthened their hold 
hourly, She had a _ legion of 
caprices, and indulged them all, 
without pausing to consider the 
question of right or wrong, much 
less of consequences, Before the 
season closed, Helen was virtually 
enrolled in the fastest of the 
thorough-bred sets, and might have 
disputed her evil pre-eminence 
with the most famous lionne of the 


d 


ay. 
Naturally the scandal mongers 
began to open—first their eyes, and 


then their mouths again. Every 
morning brought some fresh story, 
generally founded at least on fact, 
with Lady Clydesdale for its he- 
roine. They made wild work with 
her name before long, but .so far 
no one could attach to it the shame 
of any one definite Hiaison. A circle 
of courtiers followed her wherever 
she went, but not one of these— 
jealously as they watched for the 
faintest indication of a decided 
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preference—could have told who 
stood first in the favour of their 
wilful, capricious sovereign. Some- 
times one would flatter himself, for 
a moment, that he really had 
gained ground, and made an abiding 
impression ; but, before he could 
realize his happiness, the weary, 
absent look would return to the 
beautiful eyes, and the. unhappy 
adorer had only to fall back to the 
dead level of his fellows, in wrath 
and discomfiture. 

No one the least interested in 
Helen could see hoy things were 
going, without serious alarm. Lady 
Mildred, Max Vavasour, and Maud 
Brabazon, each in their turn, at- 
tempted remonstrance. The Coun- 
tess met her mother’s warning 
apathetically, her brother’s con- 
temptuously, her friend’s affectio- 
nately—with perfect impartiality 
disregarding them all. 

It is more than doubtful if 
Clydesdale could have done any 
good by interfering. He certainly 
did not try the experiment. From 
first to last he never stretched out 
a finger to arrest his fair wife on 
her road to Avernus. He allowed 
her to go where she would—very 
often alone—only, indeed, escort- 
ing her when it suited his own 
plans or purposes. Whether he 
was base enough to be actually. 
careless about her temptations, or 
whether he resolutely shut his eyes 
to the possibility of her coming to 
harm, it would be hard to say. 
Nevertheless, from time to time, 
Helen had to endure furious out- 
breaks of his temper; and with 
each of these, that strange thrill of 
physical fear grew stronger and 
stronger. But jealousy had nothing 
whatever to do with rousing the 
storms, which usually burst forth 
on some absurdly frivolous provo- 
cation. The fact was, when the 
Earl was sulky or wroth, he chose 
to vent his brutal humour on the 
victim nearest to his hand that 
was likely to feel the blows most 
acutely. He saw that such scenes 
hurt his wife in some way, though 
he did not guess at her real feel- 
ings; and it pleased him to think 
that there was a vulnerable point 
in her armour of pride and indiffe- 
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rence. He would have rejoiced yet 
more if he had detected the effort 
which it cost her sometimes—not 
to tremble while she vanquished 
his savage eyes with the cold dis- 
dain of her own. 

The domestic picture is not plea- 
sant enough to tempt us to linger 
over it. Perhaps, after all, it would 
have been better—it could scarcely 
have been worse—if Alan had 
stayed on, and braved it out ; but 
this is only arguing from conse- 
quences, 

For a long time there were no 
certain tidings of the hunting- 
party: a vague report got abroad 
of an encounter with lions in which 
some Englishman had been terribly 
hurt, but it was not even known 
whether it was Wyverne or one of 
his companions. So months be- 
came years, and Alan’s place in the 
world was nearly filled up ; a few 
of his old friends, from time to 
time, ‘ wondered how he was get- 
ting on,—that was all. Yet he was 
not entirely forgotten. Every 
morning and evening, in her simple 
orisons, Grace Beauclere joined his 
name to those of her husband and 
her children ; and another woman— 
you know her well—seldom dared 
to pray, because she felt it would 
be a mockery to kneel with a guilty 
longing and repining at her heart. 

It was the fourth winter after 
Wyverne’s departure ; the last in- 
telligence of the party dated from 
some months back; it reported 
them all alive and well, in the 
northern provinces of India ; there 
were wonderful accounts of their 
sport, but no word as to any inten- 
tion of returning. 

The Clydesdales were at Naples. 
Helen’s health, which had begun to 
fail rapidly of late, was pretext 
enough for a change of climate ; 
but it is more than doubtful if her 
husband would have taken this 
into consideration, if other induce- 
ments had not drawn him south- 
wards. 

The Earl’s home was certainly 
not a happy one ; but even modern 
society does not admit domestic 
discomfort as an excuse for out- 
raging the common proprieties of 
life; the most profligate of his 
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companions agreed, that he might 
at least have taken the trouble to 
mask his infidelities more care- 
fully ; they could not understand 
such utter disregard of the trite 
monachal maxim—<Si non casté, 
cauté tamen, Personally, one would 
have thought, Lord Clydesdale 
was not attractive ; but a great 
Seigneur rarely has far to go 
when he seeks ‘ consolations: there 
are always victims ready to be 
sacrificed, no matter how repulsive 
the Idol may be; for interest and 
vanity, and a dozen other writa- 
menia malorum work still as po- 
tently as ever. It so chanced that 
the siren of the hour had selected 
South Italy for her winter quarters, 
so that the Earl’s sudden consider- 
ation for his wife was easily ac- 
counted fox 
Naples was crowded that year ; 

every country in Europe was nobly 
represented there ; so that it really 
was no mean triumph when the 
popular voice, without an audible 
dissentient, assigned the royalty of 
beauty to Lady ‘Clydesdale. Rash 
and wilful in every other respect, 
it was not likely that Helen would 


be prudent about her own health ; 
indeed, if she would only have 


taken common precautions, her 
state was not precarious enough to 
forbid her mixing in society as 
usual, 

[f you could only have ignored 
certain dangerous symptoms, you 
would have said she was lovelier 
than when you saw her last: her 
superb eyes seemed larger than 
ever; softer, too, in their languor, 
more intense in their brilliancy ; 
the rose-tunt on her cheek was 
fainter, perhaps, but more exqui- 
sitely delicate and transparent now ; 
and her figure had not lost, so far, 
one rounded outline of its magnifi- 
cent mould. 

She had a perfectly fabulous 
success: before she had been in 
Naples a fortnight they raved about 
her, not only in her own circle, but 
in all others beside. It was lite- 
rally a popular furore: the laziest 
lazzarone would start from his after- 
noon sleep to gaze after her with a 
muttered oath of admiration, when 
‘la bellissima Contessa’ drove by. 
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She had adorers of all sorts of 
nations, and was worshipped in 
more languages than she could 
speak or understand. 

At last, one man singled himself 
out from the crowd—like the fa- 
vourite ‘ going through his horses’ 
—and, for awhile, seemed to carry 
on the running alone. That was 
the Duca di Gravina. Perhaps 
Europe could not have produced a 
more formidable enemy, when a 
woman’s honour was to be assailed. 
The Duke was not thirty yet, and 
he had won long ago an evil re- 
nown, and deserved it thoroughly. 
Few could look at his face without 
being attracted by its delicate clas- 
sical beauty ; the dark earnest eyes, 
trained to counterfeit any emotion 
—never to betray one—strength- 
ened the spell, and an indescribable 
fascination of manner generally 
completed it. There was not a 
vestige of heart or conscience to 
interfere with his combinations; 
to say that he had no principle 
does not express the truth at all: 
the Boar of Caprez himself was 
not more coolly cynical and cruel, 
Nevertheless, these last pleasant 
attributes lay far below the surface ; 
and a very fair seductive surface it 
was. 

The Duke was more thoroughly 
in earnest now than he had ever 
been in his life ; and people seemed 
to think there could be but one 
result—the most natural and rea- 
sonable one, according to the facile 
code of Southern morality. Lord 
Clydesdale persisted in ignoring 
the whole afiair ; and no one cared. 
to take the trouble of enlightening 
him against his will. It looked as 
if he had exhausted his jealousy 
and suspicions on Alan Wyverne, 
and had none to waste on the rest 
of the world. One could not help 
thinking of the old fable, of the 
stag who always fed with his blind 
eye towards the sea, suspecting 
danger only from the land-quarter, 
It was an ingenious plan enough ; 
but the sea is wide and hunters are 
wily : they came in a boat, you re- 
member, and shot the poor horned 
Monops to death with many arrows, 

Di Gravina was almost as daring 
and successful at play as in in- 
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trigue ; in both he was well served 
by a half-intuitive sagacity which 
pes the right moment for 
risking a grand coup. He began 
to think that such a crisis was 
now near at hand. One afternoon 
Lady Clydesdale and several more 
of her set went up to Capo di 
Monte to lounge about in the gar- 
dens and drink the fresh sea-breeze. 
The party broke up into detach- 
ments very soon, and the Duke 
found it easy to bring about a 
comfortably confidential téte-d-téte. 
Helen was in a dangerous frame of 
mind that day. She had gone 
through a stormy scene with her 
husband in the morning, whose 
temper had broken out as usual 
without rhyme or reason. The 
velvet softness of the Italian’s tone 
and manner contrasted strangely 
with the Earl’s harsh voice and 
violent gestures. At first it simply 
rested her to sit still and listen ; 
but gradually the fascmation pos- 
sessed her till her pulse began to 
quicken, though her outward lan- 
guor remained undisturbed, Not 
a particle of passion, much less of 
love, so far, was at work in her 
heart ; but in the desperation of 
weariness she felt tempted to try a 
more practical experiment in the 
way of excitement than she had 
ever yet ventured on. Di Gravina 
saw his advantage and pressed it 
mercilessly. For some minutes the 
Countess had ceased to answer 
him ; she sat, with eyes half closed, 
just the dawning of adreamy smile 
on her beautiful lips, like one who 
yields not unwillingly to the sub- 
jugation of a mesmerizer’s riveted 
glance and waving hands, 

. At last she looked up suddenly, 
evidently with her purpose set. 
How her lips or her eyes would 
have answered can never be known, 
for at that instant she became 
aware of the presence of a third 
poe. who had approached un- 
eard while they were talking so 
earnestly. 

The new comer leant against the 
trunk of a palm-tree, contemplating 
the pair with a quaint expression 
of mingled curiosity and sadness, 
His face was sun-burnt to a black 
bronze, and almost buried ina huge 
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bushy beard ; but the disguise was 
not complete. Helen sprang to her 
feet impulsively as of old, witha 
low, happy cry, and in another 
second she lel her hands 
round Alan Wyverne’s arm, with 
just breath enough left to gasp out 
a few fond incoherent syllables of 
welcome, 

The Italian did not quite com- 

rehend the situation at first ; 
but he saw instantly that he had 
lost the game, A smothered blas- 
phemy worthy of the coarsest 
Jacchino (and they swear hard in 
those parts, remember) escaped 
from his delicate, chiselled lips. 
For a moment his scowling eyes 
belied their training, and all the 
soft beauty vanished from his face, 
malign as a baffled devil’s. Never- 
theless he was his own silky self 
again, before Helen recovered from 
her emotion sufficiently to make 
her excuses, and to present ‘ her 
cousin.” To do the Duke justice, 
he behaved admirably. 

‘It is a most happy meeting,’ he 
said. ‘Will the Countess permit 
the stranger to offer his felicitations 
and—to retire? She must have so 
much to say to the cousin who has 
so suddenly returned.’ 

There was not an inflection of 
sarcasm in his voice ; but he turned 
once as he went, and his glance 
crossed Wyverne’s. These two un- 
derstood each other thoroughly. 

The pen of the readiest writer 
would fail in recording the long 
incoherent conversation which en- 
sued. Helen had so much to ask 
and so much to tell that she never 
could get through a connected sen- 
tence or allow Alan to finish one. 
She was so simply and naturally 
happy that he had not the heart 
to check or reprove her. Even 
Stoicism has its limits and inter- 
vals of weakness, and Alan was a 
00r philosopher with all his good 
intentions ‘ given in.’ 

Certain members of her party 
came to reclaim Lady Clydesdale, 
before half their say was said. 
(Would they have intervened so 
soon, if the Duca di Gravina had 
remained master of the position ?) 
So Alan had to content himself 
with accompanying his cousin to 
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her own door. On the whole, he 
thought it better not to risk meet- 
ing the Earl that night; he did not 
feel quite cool and collected enough 
for the encounter. 

Let me remark casually that 
there was nothing extraordinary in 
the opportune apparition, The 
Odalisque had mel in the bay 
late on the previous night. Wy- 
verne met an old acquaintance 
immediately on landing, who told 
him at once that the Clydesdales 
were in Naples. He could not resist 
the temptation of calling, and the 
servants directed him naturally to 
the place where he was sure to find 
Helen. Nevertheless I own that 
the situation savours of the coup 
de thédtre. I don’t see why one 
should not indulge in a slight 
touch of melodrama now and then; 
but there are men alive who can 
testify that such an intervention, 
coming exactly at the critical mo- 
ment, is an actually accomplished 
act, 

No words can do justice to Lord 
Clydesdale’s intense exasperation, 
when he heard that his enemy had 
returned, sound in life and limb. 


He could not for very shame forbid 
his wife to receive him just yet, 
but his whole nature was trans- 
formed; the careless, negligent 
husband became suddenly a sus- 


picious, tyrannical jailor. Besides 
this, another foe lay in wait for 
Wyverne. The Duca di Gravina 
made no secret of his discomfiture 
or of his lust for revenge. This 
last enmity came round to Helen’s 
ears, and she confessed her appre- 
hension frankly to her cousin. He 
only laughed carelessly and con- 
fidently. 

‘I’ve seen a good deal of the 
feline tribe in these three years,’ 
he said, ‘and I begin to understand 
them. That leopard is too hand- 
some to be very vicious. Never- 
theless, I think it’s as well you’ve 
given up domesticating him.’ 

There was no bravado in his tone: 
he had only one honest purpose— 
to reassure Helen. The event 
proved the correctness of his judg- 
ment. The Duke had been ‘out’ 
more than once; but it was only 
when he was compelled to pay with 
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his body for some one of his ini- 
quities. He loved life and its 
luxuries too well to risk the first 
without absolute necessity. Ex- 
aggerated reports of Wyverne’s 
prowess in the Far East had got 
abroad; and the crafty voluptuary 
thoroughly appreciated valour’s 
better part, when a formidable foe 
was to be confronted. 

But the ground under their feet 
was nothing else than a Solfaterra, 
and the volcanic elements could 
not remain quiet long. Early one 
morning, Wyverne got a hurried 
message from his cousin, asking 
him to meet her immediately in 
the garden of the Villa Reale. As 
he approached the spot where she 
was sitting, he was struck painfully 
by the listless exhaustion of her 
attitude. When she looked up, as 
he came to her side, a cold thrill of 
terror shot through Alan’s frame. 
He saw the truth at last—a truth 
that Helen had striven so carefully 
to conceal, that it was no wonder 
her cousin had failed to realize it. 
Her cheeks were perfectly colour- 
less, and seemed to have grown all 
at once strangely thin and hollow ; 
the dark circles under her eyes 
made them unnaturally bright and 
large, and a wild haggard look pos- 
sessed and transformed her face. 
The signs were terribly plain to 
read—not of death immediately 
imminent, but of slow, sure decay. 

Alan’s courage and self-control 
were well-nigh exhausted before 
he had listened to half of what she 
had to tell. It appeared that on 
the previous evening there had 
been an outbreak of Lord Clydes- 
dale’s temper, incomparably more 
violent than any which had yet 
occurred, For the first time he had 
brought Wyverne’s name into the 
quarrel—upbraiding, and accusing, 
and threatening his wife by turns, 
till he worked himself to a pitch 
of brutal frenzy that did not quite 
confine itself to words. He swore 
that the intimacy should be broken 
off at any cost, and signified his 
determination to start with Helen 
for England within forty-eight 
hours. ‘This was the last thing she 
remembered ; for just then she 
fainted. When she recovered she 
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was alone with her maid, and had 
not seen her husband since. 

‘Ah, Alan; will you not save 
me f she pleaded, piteously. ‘There 
is no one else to help me—no one. 
And I am afraid now—really afraid: 
I have good reason. Do you see 
this ? 

She drew back her loose sleeve : 
on the soft white flesh there was 
the livid print of a brutal grasp— 
marks such as were left on poor 
Mary of Scotland’s arm by Lind- 
say's iron glove. 

A groan of horror and wrath 
burst from Wyverne’s white lips, 
and he shook from head to foot 
like a reed, A few minutes of such 
intense suffering might atone for 
more than one venal sin. He knew 
well enough what Helen meant, as 
her eyes looked over the bay, and 
rested with a feverish longing 
eagerness on the spot where the 
Odalisque lay at anchor, the tall 
taper masts cutting the sky-line. 
He knew that he had only to speak 
the word, and that she would follow 
to the world’s end. He knew that 
her health was failing under ty- 
ranny and _ ill-treatment; while 
gentle nursing—such as he could 
tend her with—might still arrest 
the Destroyer. He knew how much 
excuse even society would find in 
this special case for the criminals, 
No wonder that he hesitated, mut- 
tering under his breath— 

‘God help me! It is trying me 
too hard,’ 

There was silence only for a few 
seconds. During that brief space 
Alan’s brain was whirling, but the 
images on his mind were clear. He 
remembered how he swore to him- 
self to guard Helen from harm or 
temptation, faithfully and un- 
selfishly ; he thought of the End— 
possibly very near—and of the dis- 
honour that would cling to his 
darling even in her grave; last of 
all rose Hubert Vavasour’s face, 
when he should hear that the man 
whom he loved as his own son had 
brought his daughter to shame, 
That turned the scale, and it never 
wavered afterwards, When Wy- 
verne spoke his voice was firm, 
though intensely sad. 

‘It is too late to wish that the 
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fever or the lion had not spared 
me. If I had guessed what my 
return would cost, I would have 
stayed away till we both grew old. 
I did hope that we had grown 
steadier and wiser, and that people 
would have left us alone, and al- 
lowed us to be quietly happy. But 
I did not go through the pain of 
varting three years ago, to come 
Sasi and ruin all. I stood firm 
then, and so I will—to the last. 
You will never call me cold or cruel ; 
I feelthat. You know how I suffer 
now while I am speaking ; yet I 
say once more, we are better apart. 
Dear child, I am powerless to help 
you, unless it were in a way that [ 
dare not think of. But you shall 
not be left to Clydesdale’s tender 
mercies defenceless. I'll speak to 
Randolphto-day. He starts for Eng- 
land immediately, and he shall not 
lose sight of you till you reach it. 
He knows enough of your husband 
not to be surprised at being asked 
to watch over you. You may trust 
him as thoroughly as you could 
trust me. His heart is as soft as a 
woman’s, and his nerves are steel : 
Ive seen them tried, often and 
hardly. Write to Dene, and go 
there straight from Dover. Clydes- 
dale will have come to his senses 
before that, and will scarcely object. 
Remember, | shall follow by the 
next steamer, and not sleep on the 
road ; so that I shall be in England 
almost before you. Then we will 
see what is best to be done. I 
swear that you shall have rest and 
peace at any cost. This worry is 
killing you. Darling, do bear up 
bravely, just for a little while ; and 
be prudent, and take care of your- 
self. It breaks my heart to see you 
looking so wan and worn.’ 

His voice shook, and his lip 
quivered, and his eyes were very 
dim. 

Helen’s head had sunk lower 
and lower while her cousin was 
speaking ; she felt no anger, only 
utter weariness and despair ; she 
had listened with a mechanical at- 
tention, hardly realizing the mean- 
ing of all the words, and she an- 
swered helplessly and vaguely,— 

‘Thank you, dear Alan, I dare 
say you are right. I am sure you 
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mean to be kind ; and I know you 
suffer when I suffer. It is foolish 
to be frightened when there is no 
real danger; but I am not strong 
now, so there is some excuse. Lord 
Clydesdale is probably ashamed of 
himself by this time, and I shall 
have nothing to fear for some days 
—not even annoyance. Still, if it 
suits Colonel Randolph to go so 
soon, I shall be glad to feel there 
is one friend near me. You are 
sure you are coming straight to 
England? And you will come to 
Dene? Even if I am not there, I 
hope you will. I. must not stay 
longer than to say good-bye ; per- 
haps [ have been watched and fol- 
lowed already. I don’t know why 
I ventured here, or sent for you: I 
knew it could do no good; but I 
felt so weak and unhappy. Now— 
say good-bye, kindly, Alan.’ 
Though Wyverne knew it was 
wrong and unwise to detain her, a 
vague presentiment that it might 
be long before they met again, 
made him linger before uttering 
the farewell. While he paused a 


heavy foot crunched on the gravel 
behind them, and a hoarse, thick 


voice, ‘close by, muttered some- 
thing like a curse. The Earl stood 
there gazing at the cousins, his 
face flushed with passion, and a 
savage glare in his pale -blue eyes. 
He essayed to speak with calmness 
and dignity ; but the effort was ab- 
surdly apparent and vain. 

‘Lady Clydesdale, I am exces- 
sively surprised and displeased at 
finding you here, especially after 
what passed last night. I request 
that you will return home in- 
stantly. You have more than 
enough to do in making your pre- 
parations, and there are some 
necessary Visits that you must pay. 
We start by to-morrow’s steamer. 
[ will follow you in afew minutes,’ 

The assumption of marital autho- 
rity was a miserable failure. 
Neither of the supposed delin- 
quents seemed at all awed or dis- 
comforted by the Earl’s sudden 
apparition, or by his set speech. 
Helen rose to depart, silently, with- 
out vouchsafing a glance to her 
exasperated lord; Alan accom- 
panied her a few steps, to whisper 
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a few words of farewell, and to ex- 
change a long ‘pressure of hands ; 
then he came back, and waited 
quietly to be spoken to. 

Clydesdale’s manner was arro- 
gant and domineering to a degree ; 
but he was evidently ill at ease; 
he kept lashing the gravel, angrily 
and nervously, with his cane, and 
his eyes wandered everywhere ex- 
cept where they were likely to en- 
counter Wyverne’s. 

‘I don’t mean to have any dis- 
cussion,’ he said; ‘ and I choose to 
give no reasons, You will under- 
stand that I decidedly disapprove 
of your intimacy with Lady Clydes- 
dale ; I shall not allow her to meet 
you, on any pretence, at any future 
period ; and I beg that you will 
not attempt to visit her. I mean 
to be master of my own house, and 
of my. own wife. You will take 
this warning, or—you will take the 
consequences !” 

For once in his life—he re- 
proached himself bitterly, after- 
wards, for the weakness — Alan 
fairly lost his temper. When he 
replied, his tone was, if anything, 
more galling than the other's, be- 
cause its insolence was more subtle 
and refined. 

‘You might have spared threats,’ 
he said ; ‘they would scarcely have 
answered, even if I had known 
you less thoroughly than I happen 
to do. You may frighten women 
—especially if they are weak and 
ill—but men, as a rule, don’t faint. 
Consequences! What do you mean? 
I fancy I have guaged your valour 
tolerably well ; it is superb up to a 
certain point—when personal risk 
comes in, If you had stayed on 
here, perhaps you would have hired 
a knife. You might have laid some 
ruffian five thousand piastres to 
fifty, for instance, that I should 
not be found dead within a week 
—those are your favourite odds, I 
believe—that’s about the extent of 
what one has to fear from your 
vengeance. J am not prepared to 
say how far a husband’s dictation 
ought to extend, who does not 
take the trouble to conceal his in- 
trigues abroad, and treats his wife 
brutally at home; and I'm not 
going to argue the point either. 
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You certainly have a right to close 
your doors against me, or any one 
else. I shall not atiempt to see 
my cousin while she remains in 
your house, or under your autho- 
rity ; her father had beiter decide 
how long that ought to last. Iam 
no more irclined “o: discussion 
than youare; neither doI threaten. 
I simply give you ‘air warning. 
You had betier put some constraint 
on your temper when your wife 
has to bear :t; she has friends 
enough left to call you to an ac- 
count, and make you pay it too. 
Max Vavasour will do his duty, I 
believe. If he don’t—by G—d— 
Tl do mine 

He turned on his heel, with the 
last word, and walked away very 
slowly ; but he was out of ear-shot 
before the Earl could collect him- 
self enough to speak intelligibly. 
If he had received a blow between 
the eyes, delivered straight from 
the shoulder by a practised arm, 
he would ieee have been more 
staggered. He had been so accus- 
tomed, from childhood, to defe- 
rence and adulation, that a direct, 
unmistakeable personal insult lite- 
rally confounded him; for a brief 
space he felt thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and humiliated ; even his 
favourite curses came with an 
effort, and failed to act as ano- 
dynes. But he remembered every 
word that had passed, and acted 
accordingly. 

From that day forth, Clydesdale 
hated both his wife and Wyverne 
more bitterly than ever; but he 
entirely changed his tactics for 
the present. The idea of a public 
esclandre and separation did not 
suit him at all. His manner to- 
wards Helen on their journey 
homewards was kinder and more 
considerate than it had ever been ; 
he even condescended to express 
penitence for his late violence, and 
went so far as to promise amend- 
ment. He encouraged her wish to 
go straight to Dene, only stipulat- 
ing that he should accompany her 
there. The Countess was neither 
satisfied nor convinced; but she 
was weary, and wanted rest, and 
so acquiesced listlessly and pas- 
sively. 
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On the very first opportunity 
after his arrival at Dene, the Earl 
sought an interview with Lady 
Mildred. It was easy to make his 
case good ; he lied, of course, libe- 
rally; he confessed his failings, 
with certain reserves, and professed 
great contrition ; he only insisted 
on one point—the necessity of 
keeping Wyverne at a distance, at 
least for a time. ‘My lady’ was 
equally anxious to avoid any pub- 
lic scandal, and she was not dis- 
posed to look too closely into the 
facts. Helen did not choose to 
make a confidante of her mother, 
so there was little fear of her con- 
tradicting anything. When Alan 
reached England and wrote to his 
uncle, he found the ground mined 
under his feet. The Squire be- 
lieved in his nephew thoroughly, 
but he was not strong-minded 
enough to take any decidedly of- 
fensive step, and under the circum- 
stances, inclined to Sopeeane. He 
talked about ‘faults on both sides, 
spoke of a reconciliation being cer- 
tainly effected, and ended, by beg- 
ging Alan not in anywise to inter- 
fere with it. 

Wyverne felt sick and hopeless, 
he knew how much to believe of 
all this; but he had only one 
course open to him now—to avoid 
meeting the Clydesdales as care- 
fully as possible. He hardly showed 
at all in town that spring, and en- 
countered Helen very seldom, then 
only for a few minutes, when there 
was no opportunity for a. confi- 
dence, even if either had had the 
heart to attempt such a thing. He 
spent all the summer and early 
autumn in Scotland. 

Let me say now—for your com- 
fort—my patient reader, that the 
End is very near. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IMPLORA PACE, 


That same year was drawing to 
its close, in a damp dreary Decem- 
ber—one of those ‘green Yules’ 
which greedy sextons are supposed 
to pray for, and which all the rest 
of the world utterly abhor. Alan 
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Wyverne was at the Abbey, with 
Crichton for his only companion, 
who had come over from Castle 
Dacre to join a large shooting-party 
which was to assemble on the 
morrow. He had travelled far that 
day ; and he sate more than half- 
asleep, before the huge wood-fire, 
waiting for dinner, and for Hugh, 
who had not finished dressing yet. 
He was dozing so soundly, that he 
never heard the great entrance-bell 
clang ; but he rose to his feet witha 
start, as Algy Beauclere came in. 
From that moment, Wyverne never 
heard a door open suddenly, with- 
out shuddering. 

There was no mistaking the 
bearer of evil tidings: he had evi- 
dently ridden far and fast ; he was 
drenched and travel-stained from 
heel to head ; his bushy beard was 
sodden and matted with the driving 
rain; and his bluff, honest face 
looked haggard and weary. 

Alan spoke first. 

‘Where do you come from? 
Some one is dying or dead, I know. 
Who is it ? 

The other answered, as if it cost 
him an effort to speak, clearing his 
throat huskily : 

‘T have ridden here from Cl}des- 
holme. You must come back with 
me directly: Helen is dying. I 
don’t know if I have done right in 
fetching you, but I had no heart to 
refuse her ; and Gracie said I might 
come. We must have fresh horses, 
and strong ones, and some one who 
knows the country: I can never 
find my way back through such a 
night as this ; the waters were high 
in two places when I came through, 
and they are rising every hour. 
Don’t lose a minute in getting 
ready.’ 

Wyverne turned and walked to 
the bell without a word; he stag- 
gered more than once before he 
reached it: then he sate down, 
burying his head in his hands, and 
never lifted it till the servant en- 
tered. His face, when he uncovered 
it, was ghastly pale, and he was 
shivering ; but he gave his orders 
quite distinctly and calmly. 

‘Don’t talk now, Algy,’ he said; 
‘you shall tell me all when we are 
on our way. I shall be ready be- 
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fore the horses are. Eat and drink 
meanwhile, if you can: you must 
need it now, and you will need it 
more before morning.’ 

Tn less than a quarter of an hour 
Wyverne returned, fully accoutred 
for the journey; while he was 
dressing he had made arrangements 
with Hugh Crichton about tele- 
graphing to put off the shooting 
party : his faculties seemed clear as 
ever; he literally forgot nothing. 
But Beauclere was not deceived by 
the unnatural composure. 

‘ For God’s sake, take something 
to keep your strength up,’ he said. 
‘It’s a long five-and-twenty miles, 
and the road and the weather are 
fearful. You'll never stand it if 
you start fasting.’ 

Alan looked at him vacantly, 
with a miserable attempt at a smile, 

‘I don’t think I could eat any- 
thing just now, he answered ; ‘and 
water suits me best to-night.’ 

He filled a huge goblet and 
drained it thirstily; the horses 
were announced at that moment. 
Beauclere remembered afterwards 
how carefully his companion looked 
at girth and bit before they 
mounted: all his thoughts and 
energies were concentrated on one 
point—how to reach Clydesholme 
as soon as possible—he would not 
risk the chance of an accident that 
might delay them for a moment, 
Two grooms followed them, to 
ensure a spare horse in case of a 
break-down ; and so they rode out 
into the wild weather on their 
dismal errand. It was a terrible 
journey, and not without danger ; 
the road was so steep and stony in 
places, that few men even in broad 
daylight would have cared to ride 
over it at that furious pace; and 
twice the horses were off their feet 
in black rushing water. Strong 
and tough as he was, Beauclere 
was almost too exhausted to keep 
his saddle before they reached 
Clydesholme. Nevertheless, he 
found breath and time to give his 
companion all the details it was re- 
quisite he should know. 

It appeared that the Earl had 
brought his wife to Clydesholme, 
about a fortnight back, on the pre- 
text of making preparations for a 
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large party, which was to assemble 
there immediately after Christmas. 
During the whole of their stay 
they had been perfectly alone. 
Her health had been breaking 
faster every day ; while, from some 
inexplicable cause, his temper had 
grown more consistently tyrannical 
and savage in proportion to Helen’s 
increasing weakness and physical 
inability to make even a show of 
resistance. On the previous even- 
ing there had occurred a terrible 
scene of brutal violence. Early 
the next morning the Earl had 
ridden forth, no one knew whither, 
evidently still in furious wrath. 
Shortly afterwards the Countess 
had been seized with a coughing- 
fit, which had ended in the break- 
ing of a large blood-vessel. As 
soon as she recovered strength 
enough to whisper an order, she 
had sent off an express for Grace 
Beauclerc, who chanced to be stay- 
ing within a few miles. She and 
her husband came instantly ; but it 
was only to find Helen’s state hope- 
less. You know the rest. 

Alan listened to all this, but 
answered never a word ; indeed, he 
scarcely spoke, except to ask some 
question about the road, or to give 
some order about increasing or 
moderating their. speed. Once 
Algy heard him mutter aloud,—‘If 
we are only in time !—and when 
they had to halt for some minutes, 
while a sleepy lodge-keeper was 
opening the park-gates of Clydes- 
holme, his ear caught the fierce 
grinding of Wyverne’s teeth. 

The broad front of the mansion 
was as dark as the night outside, 
for the windows of the Countess’s 
apartments looked over the gardens, 
but several servants came quickl 
to answer the summons of the bell. 
There was a scared, puzzled look 
about them all. Beauclere whis- 
pered to one of them, and then 
turned to Alan with a gleam of 
satisfaction on his face. 

‘We ave in time, he said; ‘thank 
God for that, at least. Stay here 
one minute, till I have seen Gracie.’ 

Wyverne waited in the huge 
gloomy hall, with scarcely more 
consciousness or volition left than 
a sleep-walker owns. He allowed 
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a servant to remove his drenched 
overcoat, and thanked the man, 
mechanically ; but he never knew 
how or when he had taken it 
off. 

Beauclere soon returned and led 
the way through several passages 
into a long corridor ; at the further 
end of this, light gleamed through 
a half-open door. ‘Algy did not 
attempt to enter, but motioned 
Alan silently to go in. 

it was a large, dim room, magni- 
ficently furnished after an antique 
fashion, and Grace Beauclere was 
sitting there alone. She looked 
wan and worn with grief, and she 
trembled all over as she locked her 
arms round Alan’s neck, holding 
him for a second or two closely 
embraced, and whispering a warn- 
ing in his ear. 

‘You must be very quiet and 
cautious. She has hardly strength 
enough left to speak. Call me if 

ou see any great change. I shall 

e here. The doctors and nurses 
are close by; but she would not 
allow any one to remain when she 
guessed you had come. She caught 
the sound of hoofs before any of 
us heard it.’ 

She pointed to where a heavy 
curtain concealed an open door- 
way opposite. The gesture was not 
needed. Wyverne knew very well 
that in the next chamber Helen 
lay dying. His brain was clear 
enough now, and he was self- 
possessed, as men are wont to be 
when they have done with hope, 
and have nothing worse to fear 
than what the next moment will 
bring. He walked forward with- 
out pausing, and lifted the curtain 
gently, but with a steady hand. 

The entrance nearly fronted the 
hugeold-fashioned couch, shadowed 
by a canopy and hangings of dark- 
green velvet, on which the Countess 
lay. Her cheeks had scarcely more 
colour than the snowy linen and 
lace ofthe pillows which supported 
her, and, till just now, it seemed 
as though her heavy eyelids would 
never be lifted again. But, at the 
sound of Alan’s footfall, the eyes 
opened, large and bright, and the 
face lost the impress of Death, as 
it lighted and flushed, momenta- 
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rily, with the keen joy of recogni- 
tion and welcome. 

He was kneeling, with his head 
bowed down on Helen’s hand, that 
he held fast, when the first words 
were spoken, 

‘I felt sure you would come, 
she murmured. ‘I have been so 
still, and patient, and obedient— 
only that 1 might live long enough 
for this. I heard you, when you 
rode up, through all the wind and 
the rain. I am so glad—so glad. 
I can die easily now. I could 
never have rested in my grave if 
we had not said—‘ Good-bye.”’ 

Wyverne tried twice to speak 
steadily, but there came only a 
miserable, broken moan. 

‘Ah! forgive—forgive! God 
knows, I thought I was right in 
keeping away. I did it for the 
best.’ 

The thin, transparent fingers of 
the hand that was free wandered 
over, his brow, and twined them- 
selves in his drenched hair, with 
a fond, delicate caress. 

‘I know you did, Alan. J was 
wrong—I, who would have risked 
all the sin and the shame. But 
I have suffered so much, that 
I do hope I shall not be punished 
any more. See—I can thank you 
now for standing firm, and holding 
me up too. And, dear, I know how 
good and faithful you have been 
from the very beginning. I know 
about those letters, and all the 
truth. I am content—more than 
content. I have had all your love 
—is it not so? You will look at 
my picture sometimes, and though 
she was wilful and wicked, no 
woman, however good or beautiful, 
will win you away from your own 
dead Helen. Ah! it hurts me to 
hear you sob, [I feel your tears on 
my wrist, and they burn—they 
burn.’ 

Let us draw the curtain close. 
Even where sympathy is sure, it is 
not lightly to be paraded— the 
agony of man unmanned.’ It was 
not long before Wyverne recovered 
self-control. They spoke no more 
aloud ; but there were many of 
those low, broken whispers, half of 
whose meaning must be guessed 
when they are uttered, but which 
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are remembered longer than the 
most elaborate sentences that mor- 
tal tongue ever declaimed. 

For some minutes Helen’s 
eyes had been closed. Suddenly, 
though not a feature was distorted, 
Alan saw a terrible change sweep 
over her face, and rose to call in 
assistance. It seemed as if she 
divined his purpose, and wished to 
prevent -it. The weak clasp tight- 
ened, for an instant, round his 
fingers, the weary eyelids lifted, 
enough to give passage to one last, 
loving look, and the slow syllables 
were just barely audible— 

‘This once—only once more.’ 

He understood her, and, stooping 
down, laid gently on the poor pale 
lips his own—almost as white and 
cold. Then, for a brief space, there 
was a great stillness—a stillness as 
of Death. An awful sound broke 
the silence—a dull, smothered cry, 
between groan and wail, that 
haunted the solitary hearer to her 
dying day—a cry wrung from the 
first despair of a broken-hearted 
man, who, henceforth, was to be 
alone for evermore. 

Grace Beauclerc shivered in every 
limb, for she knew that all was 
over. But even then she had pre- 
sence of mind enough to refrain 
from summoning Any one from 
without. Helen was past human 
aid, and Grace knew that she could 
not serve her better now than by 
keeping for awhile curious eyes 
and ears away. 

She found Alan standing, with 
his head resting on his arm that 
was coiled round one of the pillars 
of the canopy. He did not seem 
aware of his sister’s entrance, and 
never spoke or stirred as she cast 
herself down by the side of the 
dead, pressing kiss after kiss on 
the sweet, quiet face, and weeping 
passionately. 

How long they remained thus 
neither could have told. All at 
once the door of the outer room 
opencd quickly, and Beauclere 
lifted the curtain and stood in the 
doorway. The first glance told him 
the truth. He walked straight up 
to the foot of the bed, and gazed 
steadily for a few seconds on the 
wreck of marvellous beauty that 
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lay there so still; at last he mut- 
tered between his teeth— 

‘It is best—far best—so.’ 

Then he passed round to where 
his wife was lying, and wound his 
arm round her waist and raised 
her gently. 

‘Darling Gracie, you must rouse 
yourself. It seems hard, I know, 
but this cruel night does not even 
give time for mourning. We must 
leave this instantly. I have ordered 
the carriage, and, Alan, I have or- 
dered your horses too. You can 
find lodging within two miles, but 

ou must not stay here five minutes 
onger. It is no place for any of 
us. Clydesdale is in the house at 
this moment.’ 

For many hours Grace Beau- 
clerc’s nerves and strength had been 
sorely tried, but had never given 
way up to this moment. She broke 
down utterly now, marking the 
ghastly change in her brother's 
face, and the murderous meaning 
of his eyes, as he moved slowly and 
silently towards the door. She 
wrenched herself out of her hus- 
band’s clasp, and threw herself in 
Alan’s way with a wild cry of 
terror. 

‘Heaven help us! Have we not 
suffered enough to-night without 
this last horror? Alan, you shall 
never meet while I have sense to 
prevent it. Algy, wont you stop 
him? Don’t you see that he is 
mad ? 

Beauclere strode forward and 
laid his strong grasp on Wyverne’s 
breast. ; 

‘Yes, you ave mad,’ he said, 
sternly. ‘ Youshall not pass out of 
this room, if I can prevent it, to 
work such bitter wrong against 
that dead woman, who loved you 
only too well. Cannot you see 
that if you retaliate on her hus- 
band to-night, her name will be 
dishonoured for ever and ever ? 
She has suffered enough for you to 
sacrifice your selfish vengeance. 
Alan, listen now ; you will thank 
God on your knees that you did so 
hereafter.’ ; . 

Wyverne gazed in the speaker's 
face, and as he gazed the devilish 
fire died out of his eyes. He 
passed his hand over his forehead 
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twice or thrice as if bewildered, 
and then walked aside to the dark- 
est corner of the room, leaning his 
face against the wall; when he 
turned round again it was settled 
and calm, 

‘You are quite right, he said, 
slowly. ‘I was mad, and forgot 
everything. You need fear nothing 
now. Lonly ask you to trust me, 
I will see Clydesdale before I go; 
but I swear I will not speak one 
angry word. We will go down 
directly. Leave me here only 
three minutes, and I will follow 


you.’ 

They did trust him ; they went 
into the outer room, and never 
thought of listening or lifting the 
curtain. It is an example that we 
may well imitate. 

All this while the Earl sat down- 
stairs alone, in such an agony of 
remorse and shame that, in spite of 
his past brutality and tyranny, his 
worst enemy might have spared 
reproach. He knew that Helen’s 
state was hopeless, though he had 
not heard yet that the end had 
come. He thought of her, as he 
saw her first, in the radiant bloom 
of her imperial beauty. He thought 
of her, as he saw her last, pale and 
exhausted and death-like after his 
savage frenzy had vented itself. 
He did repent heartily now, and 
felt as if he would have given ten 
years of his life to undo the wrong- 
and make ample amends. And 
still, the voice that none of us can 
stifle for ever kept whispering, 
‘Too late—too late!’ 

He was musing thus in miserable 
anticipation of the next news, when 
the door opened slowly, and Wy- 
verne entered, fully equipped for 
his departure. 

What passed between these two 
will never be known. Beauclere, 
who stood outside within ear-shot, 
ready to interfere in case Alan’s 


. Self-control should fail, heard ab- 


solutely nothing. At first the Earl’s 
harsh, rough voice, though subdued 
below its wont, sounded at inter- 
vals ; but Wyverne’s deep, sombre 
monotone, seemed to bear it down, 
and even this eventually sank so 
low that not an accent was distin- 
guishable. 
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At last the lock turned softly, 
and Wyverne came out. He just 
pressed Algy’s hand in passing, and 
went straight to the hall-door, 
where his horses were waiting. 
Immediately afterwards the hoofs 
moved slowly away. 

It was five minutes or more be- 
fore the carriage was ready. Beau- 
clere had put his wife in, and was 
standing in the hall, making his 
last preparations, when Clydesdale 
came up behind him, and took his 
arm unawares. 

The Earl’s face was convulsed 
with grief; his eyes were heavy, 
and his cheeks seamed with tears ; 
and his voice was broken and low. 

‘I hardly dare to ask you to stay 
to-night,’ he said;. ‘but if you 
would Only consider the fear- 
ful weather, and your wife’s health. 
If you knew how bitterly I repent ! 
I only heard the truth ten minutes 
ago. 

Algy Beauclere could preach 
patience better than he could prac- 
tise it. He shook off the detaining 
hand with a force that made 
Clydesdale reel, turning upon him 
the wrathful blaze of his honest 
eyes. 

‘I hope you do repent,’ he said, 
hoarsely. ‘ My wife is not strong, 
but she should lie out on the open 
moor, sooner than sleep under that 
accursed roof of yours.’ 

If he had looked back as he went 
out he might have seen the Earl 
recoil helplessly, covering a stricken 
face with shaking hands. 

Wyverne remained at the village 
inn, not a mile from the park gates, 
just long enough to rest his horses 
and men, and then rode back tothe 
Abbey as fast as blood and bone 
of the best would carry him. His 
strained nerves and energies were 
not relaxed till he got fairly home. 
There was a sharp reaction, and 
he lay for some time in a state 
of half stupor; but he was never 
seriously il. It was no wonder 
that mind and body should be 
utterly worn out: the dark ride 
through such wild weather was 
trying enough, and he had scarcely 
tasted food or drink for twent 
hours, Twice within the week 
there came a special messenger 
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from Clydesholme ; it is to be pre- 
sumed that the errand was one of 
peace ; for, eight days after Helen’s 
death, Alan Wyverne stood in his 
place among the few friends and 
relations who travelled so far to 
see her laid in her grave. , But it 
was noticed that neither at meeting 
nor parting did any word or salu- 
tation pass between him and the 
Earl. Alan arrived only just in 
time for the funeral, and left im- 
mediately afterwards, without set- 
ting his foot over the threshold of 
Clydesholme. 

o one saw anything of Wyverne 
for some weeks. When he re- 
appeared in society he looked cer- 
tainly older, but otherwise his man- 
ner and bearing and temper re- 
mained much the same as they had 
been for the last four years. 

That night left its mark on others 
besides him. It was long before 
Beauclere recovered his genial care- 
less elasticity of spirit; and for 
months his wife scarcely slept a 
night without starting and moan- 
ing in her dreams. Judging from 
outward appearance, Clydesdale was 
the person most strongly and per- 
manently affected by the events 
just recorded. He was never the 
same man again: his temper was 
still often harsh and violent, but 
the arrogant superciliousness, and 
intense appreciation of himself 
and his position, had quite left 
him. The lesson, whatever it was, 
lasted him his life. Very few of 
the many who were pleased or pro- 
fited by the alteration in the Earl’s 
character, guessed at what a fearful 
cost the improvement had been 
made. 

It seemed as if poor Helen had 
felt for some time before her death 
that the end was fast approaching. 
They found not only her will, which 
had been executed when she was 
last in London, but divers letters, 
not to be delivered till after her 
decease. There was a very large 
legacy to Grace Beauclerc, and some 
minor ones to old servants and 
pensioners. All the residue of the 
vast sum at her disposal was be- 
queathed to her father, without 
condition or reserve. Her jewels— 
with the exception of Lord Clydes- 
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dale’s gifts before and after mar- 
riage, which reverted to him—were 
left to Mrs. Brabazon, There was 
no letter for Wyverne, and no men- 
tion of his name; but Maud sent 
him a casket, which had been -in 
her hands for some time past. It 
contained three of Alan’s letters, a 
few trifling relics of their brief 
engagement, a thick packet in 
Helen’s handwriting, bearing a 
comparatively recent date, and a 
small exquisite miniature, taken 
before her beauty had begun to 
fade. That casket was the crown- 
jewel of the testament. 

The void that her death made in 
society was not easily filled up; 
but after a while the world rolled 
on, as if she had never been. The 
Squire looked broken and grey, and 
more careworn than when his affairs 
had been most desperate. He knew 
scarcely anything of the terrible 
truth, but a vague remorse haunted 
and bore him down. Lady Mil- 
dred’s face was inscrutable as ever, 
but her smiles grew rarer and more 
artificial day by day. Max Vava- 
sour, after the first emotion of sor- 
row, troubled himself little about 
what was past and gone. If he 
ever realized his sister’s sacrifice, 
he looked upon it as a great poli- 
tical necessity—to be deplored, but 
not to be repented of. Maud Bra- 
bazon felt as if she could never 
bring herself to wear the jewels 
that she inherited; but she got 
over these scruples in time ; and, 
at the first drawing-room of the 
following season, her sapphires and 
diamonds were generally envied 
and admired. 

When I said that in Alan Wy- 
verne there was little outward alte- 
ration, I ought to have limited the 
assertion. Men would have told 
youso; but maids and matrons are 
sharper-sighted, and their report 
would have been very different : 
they knew how utterly he was 
changed. Their society still had 
an attraction for him; and he was 
frank, and kind, and gentle as ever, 
when a woman was in presence ; 
but a word never escaped his lips 
that could be construed into any- 
thing warmer than friendship and 
courtesy. The most intrepid co- 
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quette refrained instinctively from 
wasting her calineries and seduc- 
tions there: she might as well have 
sought a lover in a deserted statue- 
gallery of the Vatican. 

How Alan fared when he was 
quite alone it would be hard to say, 
Such seasons were rare, except at 
the dead hours of night, when sleep 
comes naturally to any constitution, 
unless some powerful momentary 
excitement is at work; for he mixed 
more in general society than he had 
done for years. I doubt if he did 
not suffer less acutely than when 
Helen was alive, and in her hus- 
band’s power. He was at least free 
from the torments of anxiety and 
apprehension. If in this world of 
ours we can defy these two enemies 
of man’s peace, we have gained no 
mean victory over Fate. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT. 


It is a clear breezy night, out 
in the midst of the Atlantic, 
the mighty steam-ship, Panama, 
ploughs her way through the long, 
sullen ‘rollers, steadily and 
strongly, as if conscious of her 
trust, and of her ability to dis- 
charge it—the safe carriage of three 
hundred lives. A few wakeful 
passengers still linger on deck; 
amongst them is Alan Wyverne ; 
the restless demon, ever at his 
elbow, has driven him abroad again, 
to see what sport may be found on 
the great Western prairies. 

Suddenly there is a trampling of 
hurrying feet between decks, and 
a sailor rushes up the companion 
and whispers to the officer of the 
watch, who descends with a scared 
face; in five minutes more a ter- 
rible cry rings from stem to stern, 
waking the soundest sleeper aboard 
—‘ Fire !—fire ! 

Can you form any idea of the 
horror and confusion that ensue, 
when hundreds of human creatures 
wake from perfect security, to find 
themselves face to face with death? 
I think not. No one can realize 
the scene, except those few who 
have witnessed it once, and who 
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see it in their dreams till they die. 
No man alive can say for certain 
if his nerve will stand such a 
shock, and the bravest may well 
be proud, if he emerges from such 
an ordeal without betraying shame- 
ful weakness. I speak of a mixed 
and undisciplined crowd—not of 
trained soldiers; we have more 
than one proof of what these can 
do and endure. I think, that those 
who died at Thermopyle were less 
worthy of the crown of valour, 
than the troopers who formed up 
on deck and stood steady in their 
ranks, till every woman and child 
was safe in the boats, and till the 
Birkenhead went down under their 
feet. 

Nevertheless, at such emergen- 
cies, a few are always found who 
single themselves out from the 
rest, as if determined to prove 
what daring and devotion man- 
hood can display at extremity. 
First and foremost among these, 
on this occasion, was Alan Wy- 
verne. He never lost his presence 
of mind for an instant. Yet he 
had accidentally become possessed 
of a secret that few on board had 
any idea of. English powder was 
at a high premium in America, 
just then; and the captain had 
shipped, at his own private risk, 
and against his orders, enough to 
blow all the fore part of the vessel 
to shivers. Alan reached his cabin 
before the first upward rush came, 
and made his preparations delibe- 
rately. They were very short and 
simple. He opened a certain steel 
casket and took out a packet and a 
miniature, which he secured in 
his breast ; then passing his arm 
through the port-hole, he ~~ 
the casket into the sea; a sharp 
pang of pain flitted across his 
face as he did so, but he never 
hesitated ; that one fact told plainly 
enough his opinion of the crisis. 
Then he buckled round his waist a 
broad leather belt, from which, 
among other instruments, hung a 
long sheathed hunting-knife ; he 
put some biscuits and cakes of 
ee soup, and a large flask of 

randy, into the pockets of a thick 
boat-cloak, which he threw over 
his arm ; then, after casting round 
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a keen hurried glance, as if to 
assure himself he had forgotten 
nothing, he left the cabin, and with 
some difficulty made his way on 
deck. 

It was a ghastly chaos of tumult 
and terror—a babel of shouts, and 
cries, and groans, and orders to 
which no one gave heed, while 
over all rose the roar and hiss of 
escaping steam, for they had stop- 
ped the engines at the first alarm, 
and the Panama lay in the trough 
of the sea—a huge, helpless log; 
though the weather was by no 
means rough, the ‘rollers’ never 
quite subside out there in mid- 
ocean, The flames beginning to 
burst out of one of the fore hatch- 
ways, threw a weird, fantastic 
glare on half-dressed, struggling 
figures, and on white faces con- 
vulsed with eagerness or fear; and 
all the while the clear autumn 
moon looked down, serenely indif- 
ferent to human suffering ; even so, 
she looked down on Adam’s agony, 
on the night that followed the 
Fall. 

Personal terror and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, had made the 
captain utterly helpless already; 
but the chief-officer was a cool- 
headed Scotchman, a thorough sea- 
man, and as brave as Bayard ; he 
was exerting himself to the utmost, 
backed by a few sailors and pas- 
sengers, to keep the gangway clear, 
so as to lower the boats regularly. 
In spite of their efforts, the first 
sank almost as soon as she touched 
the water, stove in against the side 
through the slipping or breaking of 
a ‘fall.’ At last they did get the 
launch fairly afloat, and were 
equally successful with the two re- 
maining cutters. 

There was manhood and gene- 
rosity enough.in the crowd to 
allow most of the women and chil- 
dren to be lowered without inter- 
ference ; but soon it became ter- 
ribly evident that fully a third of 
those on board must be left behind, 
from absolute want of boat-room. 
Then the real, selfish struggle be- 
gan, some of the sailors setting the 
example, and all order and autho- 
rity was at anend, As Alan stood 
in the background, a man came up 
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behind him and touched his arm, 
without speaking. It was Jock 
Ellison, whose father and _ grand- 
father had been keepers before him 
at the Abbey ; he had accompanied 
Wyverne through Africa and India ; 
his constitution and strength 
seemed climate-proof, no peril dis- 
turbed his cheerful equanimity, 
and he would have laid down his 
life to serve his master any day, as 
the merest matter of duty. 

It did Alan good to see the 
handsome, honest, northern face, 
and the bright, bold, blue eyes 
close to his shoulder. He smiled 
as he spoke. 

‘We're in a bad mess, Jock, 1 
fear. Keep near me, whatever 
happens. You've always done that 
so far, and we've always pulled 
through.’ 

The stout henchman was slow of 
speech as he was ready of hand. 
Before he could ‘reply, Wyverne’s 
attention was called elsewhere. 

A few steps from where they 
were standing, a pale, sickly-look- 
ing woman sat alone, leaning 
against the bulwarks. She felt she 
was too weak to force a passage 
through the crowd, so she had 
sunk down there, hopeless and 
helpless. She kept trying to hush 
the wailing of her frightened child, 
though the big, heavy tears were 
rolling fast down her own cheeks, 
moaning low at intervals, always 
the same words—‘ Ah! Willie, 
Willie! It was her husband’s 
name, and the poor creature was 
thinking, how hard he had been 
slaving these three years, to make 
a home for her and ‘ Minnie’ out 
there in the West, and how he had 
been living on crusts to save their 
passage money—only to bring them 
to this, Alan had been attracted 
by the pair soon after he came on 
board, they seemed so very lonely 
and defenceless, and so wonder- 
fully fond of each other. He had 
been kind to them on_ several 
occasions, and had made great 
friends with ‘Minnie, a pretty, 
timid, fragile child of five or six 
years. 

He went up now, and laid his 
— gently on the mother’s shoul- 
er. 
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‘Don’t lose heart,’ he said, ‘ but 
trust tome. You shall meet your 
husband yet, please God. You 
will be almost safe when you are 
once in a boat. The sea is not 
rough, and you are certain to be 
picked up by some vessel before 
many hours are over. The only 
difficulty is to get to your place. 
We'll manage that for you. Don't 
be frightened if you hear an angry 
word or two. I can carry Minnie 
on one arm easily ; let me put the 
other round you; and wrap your- 
self in this boat-cloak — there’s 
enough in the pockets to feed you 
for days at a strait, and it will keep 
you both warm.’ 

He hardly noticed her gratitude, 
but whispered a word or two to 
Jock Ellison, and moved steadily 
towards the gangway with both 
his charges. The gigantic Dales- 
man kept close to his master’s 
shoulder, rather in his front, cleav- 
ing the crowd asunder with his 
mighty shoulders, utterly regard- 
less of threat or prayer. Some of 
the better sort, too, when they 
saw the white, delicate woman, 
and the little child nestling close to 
Alan’s breast, till her golden hair 
mingled with his black beard, 
yielded room, not unwillingly, 
muttering—‘ Let them pass, at all 
events: there’s time enough yet.’ 
So, Wyverne had nearly reached 
the gangway, when a haggard, 
wild-looking man thrust himself 
violently forward, evidently de- 
termined to be the next to descend. 

‘You shall have the next turn,’ 
Alan said, firmly. ‘Let these two 
go first; you see how helpless 
they are. They are not strong 
enough to fight their own battles.’ 

The other turned upon him 
furiously. 

‘ Who the ——are you, that give 
orders here? he screamed. ‘I’ve 
as much right to my life as the 
woman or any of you. I'll have 
my turn in spite of you all; and 
he began to open a clasp-knife. 

Alan’s face grew very dark and 
stern. 

‘I haven't time to argue,’ he 
said ; ‘stand clear, or take the con- 
sequences.’ 

is adversary sprang at him 
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without another word. Wyverne’s 
arms were so encumbered that he 
was perfectly defenceless ; but just 
then Jock Ellison’s hand came out 
of his breast, grasping a ponderous 
revolver by the barrel: the steel- 
bound butt crashed down full on 
the man’s bare head, and he dropped 
where he stood, without even stag- 
gering. The crowd drew back in- 
stinctively ; before they closed in 
again the mother was safe in the 
boat. Even in her agony of terror 
she found time to kiss Alan’s hand, 
crying ‘that God would reward 
him.’ In truth he was rewarded, 
and that soon. 

It was strange—considering their 
brief acquaintance—to see how the 
poor child clung to her protector, 
and how loth she was to leave 
him, even to follow her mother ; it 
almost needed force to make the 
thin white arms unloose their clasp 
of his neck. Young as she was 
then, ‘Minnie’ will be a woman 
before she forgets the kind grave 
face that leant over her, and the 
soft voice that said ‘ Good-bye, little 
one,’ as Wyverne let her go. 

He was turning away, when the 
man that grovelled at his foot 
began to stir and moan. 

* It’s hard on him too, poor devil ! 
some one grumbled in the back- 
ground ; ‘ his wife is in the boat; 
she’s five months gone with child, 
and she'll have to starve if she ever 
gets to land.’ 

Wyverne stooped down and lifted 
up his late adversary as tenderly 
as he had supported the woman. 

‘Hold up for a minute,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘ a brought the blow on 
yourself ; but [promised you should 
have the next turn. Your wife 
has hardly missed you yet. And 
take care of this: it may help you 
some day.’ 

He drew a note-case from his 
pocket as he spoke, and thrust it 
into the other’s breast: no one at- 
tempted to interfere as he put the 
guiding ropes round the half insen- 
sible body, and passed it carefully 
over the ship’s side. One deter- 
mined man will cow a crowd at 
most times; and remember, there 
were two to the fore, just then, 

‘He has my place, Alan said, 
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simply—as if that were the best 
answer to any objections or mur- 
murs; and then he made his way 
back again to the clear part of the 
deck, his trusty henchman follow- 
ing him still. 

The dreadful struggle was over 
at last; the boats, fully freighted, 
had pushed off, and lay at a safe 
distance ; those who were left on 
board knew that they had only to 
trust now to their own resources, 
or to a miracle, or to the mercy of 
Providence. There was scarcely 
any wind, and what there was blew 
in a favourable direction, so that 
little of the smoke or flame came 


aft. 

Suddenly Wyverne turned to his 
companion, who sate near him, ap- 
parently quite cheerful and com- 
posed— 

‘You had better look to your- 
self, Jock. She won’t hold toge- 
ther another quarter of an hour. 
It’s no distance to swim, and they 
may take you into a boat still, if 
you try it. You've as good a right 
to a place as any one now the 
women are gone.’ 

The Dalesman’s broad breast 
heaved indignantly, and there was 
a sob in his voice as he replied 

‘Tl do your bidding to the last, 
Sir Alan ; but you'll never have the 
heart to make me leave you. I 
haven’t deserved it.’ 

Wyverne knew better than to 
press the point. 

‘Shake hands then, old comrade,’ 
he said, with a sad smile on his 
lip. ‘You’ve served me well 
enough to have your own way for 
once, I fancy you have few heavy 
sins to repent of, but you had 
better make your peace with God 
quickly; our minutes are num- 
bered.’ 

Just then a boat ranged up close 
under the ship’s quarter, and a 
smothered voice called on Wyverne 
byname. It was the chief officer’s, 
who had determined to make this 
last effort to save him. 

‘Let yourself down, Sir Alan, 
there are ropes enough about, or 
drop over the side. We'll take 
you in; you have well deserved it,’ 

He never hesitated an instant— 
he had withstood stronger tempta- 





. 
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tions in his time—but leant over 
the side and answered, in his own 
firm, clear tones, 

‘Thanks, a thousand times; but 
get back out of danger instantly. 
It is useless waiting for me; I don’t 
stir. I have given up my place 
already, and no power on earth 
would make me take another man’s. 
If a ship comes near, we may all 
be saved yet ; if not, we know the 
worst, and I hope we know how to 
meet it.’ 

When the cutter had pushed off, 
Wyverne sat down again, burying 
his face in his hands, and remained 
so for some minutes. Suddenly he 
looked up, and drew the miniature 
out of his breast, gazing on it 
steadfastly and long, with a love 
and tenderness that no words can 
express, and a happiness so intense 
that it savoured of triumph. One 
of the survivors who chanced to 
be watching him (unconscious of 
the catastrophe being so near) 
said afterwards that a strange light 
shone out on Alan’s face during 
those few seconds—a light that 
came neither from moon nor fire, 
but as it were from within—a light, 
perchance, such as saints may, one 
day, see on the faces of angels. 

* Helen—darling Helen, he mur- 
mured, ‘I always thought and 
hoped and prayed that I had acted 
rightly ; but [ never knew it till 
now.’ 

He pressed the picture to his 
lips, and kissed it twice or thrice 
fervently. Let us hope that in that 
impulse there mingled nothing of 
sinful. passion ; for it was the last 
of Alan Wyverne’s life. 

In a moment there came an awful 
smothered roar—a crash of rending 
timbers and riven metal—all the 
fore-part of the vessel seemed to 
melt away, scattered over air and 
water in a torrent of smoke and 
flame ; the after-part shook con- 
vulsively through every joint and 
seam, and then, with one headlong 
plunge, went down, like a wounded 
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whale ‘sounding. Some _half- 
dozen strong swimmers emerged 
alive from the horrible vortex, and 
all these were saved. Brave Jock 
Ellison, after recovering from the 
first stunning shock, never at- 
tempted to make for the boats, but 
swam hither and thither, till his 
colossal strength failed him, hoping 
to find some trace of his master. 
But Alan Wyverne never rose 
again, and never will—till the sea 
shall give up her dead. 

And now my tale is told. 

1 have attempted to sketch, 
roughly, what befel aman very weak 
and erring—who was often sorely 
tried—who acted ever up to the 
light that was given him, at the cost 
of bitter self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice—who, nevertheless, in this life, 
failed to reap the tithe of his re- 
ward. 

Alan Wyverne was strong, up 
to a certain point; but he had 
not faith enough to make him feel 
always sure that he had done right, 
in defiance of appearances; nor 
principle enough to keep him from 
repining at results. He could 
neither comfort himself nor others, 
thoroughly. He was a chivalrous 
true-hearted man ; but a very im- 
perfect Christian. He dared not 
openly rebel against the laws of 
God ; but he was too human to ac- 
cept, unhesitatingly, the fulfilment 
of His decrees. Throughout Alan’s 
life, Honour usurped the place 
where Religion ought to have 
reigned paramount: he shrank 
from shame when he would per- 
haps have encountered sin. 

Just see, how complete was the 
earthly retribution. 

To that one principle—sound 
enough if it had not been the 
ruling one—he sacrificed love, and 
friendship, and revenge, and life. 
Yet the happiest moments that he 
knew for years, were those when 
he stood face to face with a terrible 
death—a dead woman’s picture in 


his hand. 
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HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS* 


ITERATURE, like other things, 

has its seasons ; and this is evi- 
dently the season for Homeric 
translation. It is barely a twelve- 
month since the Oxford Professor 
of Poetry published his counsels 
to the future Translator of Homer ; 
and already four new competitors 
for the prize have enrolled them- 
selves, and given longer or shorter 
specimens of their qualifications. 
We now, in fact, possess two new 
versions of the former half of the 
Odyssey, one of the former half of 
the Jézad, and one of the first book 
of the /liad, besides a second in- 
stalment, six books in length, of 
Mr. Wright's translation of the 
Iliad, the publication of which had 
begun before Professor Arnold de- 
livered his lectures. Critics have 
been busy, no less than translators. 
Mr. Newman has felt himself ag- 
grieved, not unnaturally, by the 
tone of Mr. Arnold’s strictures, and 
has retaliated in a small volume; 
Mr. Arnold has just rejoined in a 
fourth lecture, which he issues 
under the title of Last Words. The 
article that appeared in these pages 
last June has been discussed in an 
appendix to a very interesting and 
informing paper by Mr. Munro, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: the 
paper treating at length of the 
mystery of ancient accent and 
quantity, the appendix traversing 
the views of our contributor, and 
putting in a plea for English hexa- 


meters regulated by stress. 80° 


much literary activity certainly 
seems to call for notice, and will 
perhaps justify us, even in the eyes 
of our non-classical readers, for re- 
turning to a subject in which it is 
too much to suppose them likely 
to feel any very deep or keen in- 
terest. This time we intend to 
deal with practice rather than with 


theory, saying only so much about 
the latter as may be necessary to 
give force and precision to our re- 
marks on the former. 

To some extent, indeed, a discus- 
sion on theory is forced upon us by 
the translators no less than by the 
critics. The English hexameter, ad- 
vocated by Mr. Arnold, condemned 
by our contributor, is the metre 
selected by the two new translators 
of the liad. The Spenser stanza, 
condemned by Mr. Arnold, is de- 
fended in theory by Mr. Worsley 
in his preface, and exhibited in 
practice through twelve books of 
the Odyssey. Dean Alford has a 
metre of his own, the English 
hendecasyllable or hyper-catalectic 
heroic, undreamed of by previous 
translators and critics, but not the 
less demanding criticism. Mr. 
Wright is the only translator who 
has chosen a previously recognised 
measure, heroic blank-verse ; and 
he, as we have just said, comes 
under our view not as a new, but 
as an old acquaintance. The Ho- 
meric translation of the last twelve- 
month is, in fact, not merely trans- 
lation, but criticism embodied ; and 
something must be said about it as 
criticism. Whether this peculi- 
arity is not itself a sign of weak- 
ness, a symptom of self-distrust, a 
betrayal of a consciousness that 
after all the appeal is made, not to 
the public, but to the critics—to a 
narrow audience, not to a wide one 
—is a point which we need not 
discuss. In the last century, in the 
days of Pope and Cowper, the 
alternative of Homeric transla- 
tion seemed to lie merely be- 
tween heroic rhyme and _ heroic 
blank verse ; yet Pope is popular 
still, and Cowper’s version, if not 
popular, is at any rate reprinted as 
an English classic. Solicitude 
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about form is doubtless a good 
thing, just as criticism generally is 
a good thing ; yet it is possible that 
the power of production may starve 
while the critical habit is being 
fostered ; and it is well to remem- 
ber that the days when translation 
was most popular were the days 
when translators tried fewest ex- 
periments. 

Our readers have probably al- 
ready divined which way our bias 
lies. It is not merely from a wish 
to preserve a formal consistency 
between one article and another 
that we continue, in opposition to 
Mr. Arnold, to counsel ‘our old 
friend, the coming translator of 
Homer,’ against English hexame- 
ters. Possibly indeed, when he 
arrives, he will be, as Mr. Arnold 
surmises,a personage strong enough 
to hold his own against all critical 
counsels whatever. If Mr. Tenny- 
son were to take up Homer, we 
certainly should not presume to 
dictate to him: we should be well 
content to trust that the same mar- 
vellous dexterity which has made 
Maud, beside its surpassing merits 
as a poem, a perfect repertory of 
new varieties of English anapestic 
rhythm, would enable him, if he 
pleased, to construct a hexameter 
which would at once astonish and 
satisfy us. But something tells us 
that the future translator of Homer 
is not likely to be of this calibre : 
the time is gone by when a poet of 
great original genius will devote 
ten years of his life, as Pope did, 
to the work of translation ; and the 
utmost we can expect from the 
future is some graceful, cultivated 
writer, with a fine ear and a copi- 
ous vocabulary, alive to all the 
poetical influences of his time, yet 
susceptible of the transcendent at- 


tractions of classical literature, — — 


one who, though capable of more 
than a critic can dream, will yet 
not be above criticism, but may be 
glad to be guided right, because 
not placed beyond the danger of 
going wrong. To such an one we 
would say, Be careful in the choice 
of your metre, but not too careful ; 
and first of all, do not choose the 
hexameter, for the simple reason 
that you will not be likely to make 
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of it what you may make of a 
better understood and more gene- 
rally practised measure. It may 
have capabilities unimagined as 
yet: very likely ; only let us wait 
till some great poet has developed 
them. At present the objections 
to it in theory are formidably 
strong, especially that stated by our 
contributor last June, and previ- 
ously urged by Mr. Wilson Evans 
in his treatise On Versification, that 
depending on the monosyllabic 
character of our language as com- 
pared with the polysyllabic charac- 
ter of Greek and Latin: while in 
practice nothing has been done for 
it but two or three poems, more or 
less pleasing indeed, but very far 
from supplying that weight of ex- 
ample which would be necessary to 
support an experiment on the scale 
of a Homeric epic. No doubt the 
future translator, supposing him 
not to be one of those artists who 
arise once or twice in a generation, 
will find himself virtually between 
two fires. If he adopts a recognised 
metre, he will be likely to import 
into Homer associations more or 
less incongruous ; if he chooses a 
new one, he will be in danger of 
producing something which will 
not be acknowledged as a genuine 
English poem. But of these evils 
we cannot doubt that the former is 
the less. Of all horses, says Mr. 
Carlyle, unspeakably the worst is 
the dead horse: of all translations, 
the worst is that which will not be 
read with pleasure as poetry. Better 
be reminded of Percy’s Reliques, or 
of Paradise Lost, or of the Essay on 
Man, when one is reading about 
Achilles or Ulysses, than be allowed 
to forget that one is in quest of the 
same enjoyment which one finds in 
our old balladists, in Milton, or in 
Pope. 

The application of these remarks 
to our corps of translators is easy 
and obvious. Mr. Worsley is, in 
our opinion, far the most successful 
of the rivals; and the same taste 
which has enabled him to render 
the charming simplicity of the 
Greek into sweet and graceful 
English, has guided him to choose 
a metre which has already been 
tried by English poets and found 
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equal to the requirements of a long 
narrative work. Dean Alfor 

strives hard to separate his own 
case from that of the hexametrists; 
but he must be arraigned in their 
company, and stand or fall with 
them. ‘The hexameter,’ he says, 
truly in the main, though we would 
rather follow him in his testimony 
to the present than in his predic- 
tion of the future, ‘is not an Eng- 
lish metre, and it never will be. 
All that has been done to naturalize 
it has entirely failed. The scholar 
can read it and enjoy it; but then 
it is on account of his knowledge 
of it in Greek and Latin; but the 
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merely English reader can make 
nothing of it. And it is obviously 
to merely English readers that we 
must adapt a version of Homer, 
however certain we may be that 
scholars will read and criticise it.’ 
But the English hendecasyllable— 
the heroic, with a final syllable 
overlapping—is quite as un-English 
for a continuance. No doubt it 
occurs frequently in Shakspeare ; 
sometimes, as in the passage which 
Dr. Alford quotes from King John, 
in successive lines ; sometimes in 
Milton ; sometimes even in Cow- 
per’s Homer, as where Calchas says 
to Achilles, 


Speak, therefore, wilt thou interpose and save me ? 


But the effect of a measure is to be 
judged not by the effect of a single 
line, but by the effect of an entire 
yaragraph ; and there it is that the 
hendecasyllable has not yet suc- 
ceeded. No poem that we are 
aware of has been written in that 


metre. The danger, as Dr. Alford 
fairly intimates, is that of mono- 
tony, and this he certainly does 
not seem to have surmounted. 
Take, for instance, his version of 
the exordium : 


Tell of the man, thou Muse, much versed, who widely 
Wandered, when he had sacked Troy’s sacred fortress : 
Many men’s towns he saw and knew their manners: 
Many the woes he suffered on the ocean 

To win his life and safety for his comrades. 

But them he might not rescue, though he loved them : 


For they were slain amid their impious daring. 
Fools, whom the cattle of the mighty Sun-God 
Devoured, and He cut short their homeward journey. 
Of all this, Goddess, what thou wilt, inform us. 


Not to dispute upon details, we 
will admit that this is a fair version 
of the Greek, so far as words and 
thoughts go; but what pleasure 
does it yield which might not be 
obtained as well or better from a 
translation into rhythmical prose ? 
The recurrence of the same sounds 


but less: it is not song, but sing- 


song. In blank verse, on the con- 
trary, we have a chance of obtain- — 
ing music which may console us in 
some sort for the loss of the music 
of the Greek hexameter. Let us 
listen for a moment to these lines 
of Cowper: 


makes us feel the music not more, 


Muse, make the man thy theme, for shrewdness famed 
And genius versatile; who far and wide 

A wanderer, after Ilium overthrown, 

Discovered various cities, and the mind 
And manners learned of men in lands remote. 

He numerous woes, on ocean tossed, endured, 
Anxious to save himself, and to conduct 

His followers to their home; yet all his care 
Preserved them not; they perished, self-destroyed 
By their own fault : infatuate! who devoured 
The oxen of the all-o’erseeing Sun, 

And punished for that crime, returned no more. 
Daughter divine of Jove, these things record, 

As it may please thee, even in our ears. 


This version deviates more Homer than Dean Alford’s. It 
widely from the literal truth of contains some of those conventional 
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modernisms which Cowper, with 
all his antipathy to them in Pope, 
was too much the child of his cen- 
tury to put off wholly. ‘ Versatile’ 
may be Miltonic, but is not Home- 
ric ; and ‘ discovered various cities’ 
turns Ulysses into a Bruce or 
Mungo Park; but for all that we 
feel that we are reading a paragraph 
of English blank verse by an Eng- 
lish master, and our sense of satis- 
faction at the close is akin to that 
with which we pause after reading 
the first ten lines of Homer's 
Odyssey. In blank verse, as Dean 
Alford objects, we cannot end lines 
as Homer does with Odysseus, or 
Athene, or Argiphontes ; but the 
privilege of using those megalo- 
phonous names at the close of a 
verse forms but an infinitesimally 
small part of the rights and liber- 
ties which Homer, by the force of 
his genius and his land’s language, 
has made his own; and it is scarcely 
wise to purchase them by discard- 
ing the various appliances which 
English poetry, as hitherto prac- 
tised, has furnished to the writer 
who wishes to tell a story effec- 
tively in verse. 

While, however, we commend 
Mr. Worsley’s choice of the Spense- 
rian stanza, we by no means wish to 
bind ourselves to the assertion that 
the choice is the best possible. He 
defends himself, in our judgment 
successfully, against Professor Ar- 
nold, who contended in his former 
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volume that ‘Spenser’s stanza, 
with its far more intricate system 
of correspondences, must change 
Homer’s movement more pro- 
foundly, and must, therefore, be 
for the translator a worse mea- 
sure, than the couplet of Pope.’ ‘On 
the contrary, says Mr. Worsley, 
‘the Popian couplet produces the 
effect of a uniformity of movement 
far more decisively than the com- 
plex stanza of Spenser.’ Mr. Ar- 
nold, in replying to him, introduces, 
unconsciously as it were, a modi- 
fication which to our minds is all- 
important, saying that he ‘imagines 
a nearer approach to a perfect 
translation of Homer is possible in 
the couplet, well managed, than in 
the stanza, however well managed.’ 
Comparisons are proverbially odi- 
ous, and the comparison of couplet 
and stanza is no exception to the 
rule; but if Mr. Arnold will be 
content to plead for ‘the couplet 
well managed, as distinguished 
from the Popian couplet, without 
disparaging the stanza, we will 
cordially go along with him. If the 
Odyssey were translated throughout 
in the style of the specimen which 
Leigh ess gave in his Foliage, 
and Christopher North eulogized 
in his critique on Sotheby's Homer, 
we should have a poem which for 
freedom,and flow would impart to 
a reader something of the pleasure 
which he finds in reading the 


Greek. 


He paused : and there came on him, as he stood, 

A smell of citron and of cedar wood, 

That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 

And she within sat spinning all the while, 

And sang a lovely song, that made him hark and smile. 
A sylvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 

Poplars and elms and odorous cypresses, 

In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 

And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued waterfowl. 


This is a variety of the heroic 
couplet ; but it is not the Popian 
variety, as Pope’s sonorous equi- 


valent for the latter part of the 
extract will be sufficient to 
show :— 


Poplars and alders ever quivering played, 

And nodding cypress formed a fragrant shade ; 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm, 
The birds of broadest wing their mansions form, 
The chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 


There is an un-Homeric element 
in Leigh Hunt’s lines, a touch of 





the author’s peculiar mannerism ; 
but that is no more than can an 
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will be said against any version of 
Homer that has been or is likely 
to be made, Mr, Arnold’s own 
hexameters not excepted. The 
heroic couplet, then, we think, may 
hold its own as well as the Spense- 
rian stanza; so may the ottava 
rima; so may the ballad-heroic of 
Walter Scott; so may the four- 
teen-syllable line of Chapman's 
Iliad, which is in effect the ordi- 
nary ballad metre; so may the 
blank hervic of Milton or Tenny- 
son, All these have acquired a 
right to exist, as having been used 
successfully in English narrative 
poems ; each will probably repre- 
sent one side of Homer; none of 
them is likely to represent more 
than one. The choice between 
them, so far as it is not a matter 
of indifference, must depend on 
circumstances. Mr. Dart may be 
right in thinking that what will do 
for the Jliad will not do for the 
Odyssey ; Mr. Worsley may plead, 
if he wishes, Mr. Arnold’s conces- 
sion, that there is some appropri- 
ateness in applying a ‘ beautiful 
romantic measure to the most ro- 
mantic poem of the ancient world,’ 
A great deal, we cannot doubt, 
must turn on the translator’s own 
aptitude. The friends who, as Mr. 
Arnold tells us, suggested that he 
should himself undertake a transla- 
tion of Homer, probably meant, not 
that he should go on a pilgrimage 
in quest of the English hexameter, 
but that having copied Homer in 
‘Sohrab and Rustum’ and in 
‘Balder Dead, he should translate 
Homer into the Tennysonian blank 
heroic, which he there has handled 
so skilfully. Nay, had Mr. Clough 
been spared to us, we might not 
have been unwilling to receive 
from him a translation of Homer 
into that singular variety of the 
hexameter which he had conquered 
for his own use, though he may 
have failed to naturalize it among 
his countrymen. This may be 
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vague and latitudinarian doctrine ; 
but we suspect that it is all that in 
the present state of criticism and 
literary experience any one has a 
right to assert. Returning to the 
Spenserian stanza, we cannot dis- 
semble that it has inaptitudes as 
well as aptitudes of its own. 
Homer does not write in para- 
graphs of nine lines; and there- 
fore it will be constantly found 
impossible to include a given por- 
tion of lines within the limits of a 
single stanza. There will be too 
much or too little; consequently 
the translator must either compress 
or expand, or, as a third course, 
disregard the stanzaic division, and 
run stanzas into each other. Each 
of these courses has its awkward- 
ness ; which is the least evil, is a 
thing to be settled by considera- 
tion of the particular case. The 
difficulty occurs on the very 
threshold of the Odyssey, where 
Homer has an exordium of ten 
lines. Here Mr. Worsley has chosen 
the second course, that of expan- 
sion, turning the ten lines into two 
stanzas, and we think he has done 
wisely. To have packed Homer 
close, would have been treason to 
his author in so prominent and 
characteristic a passage; to have 
paused in the middle of a stanza 
might have reminded us of the 
abruptness of the ‘start’ with 
which Byron turns from his daugh- 
ter to his voyage, but would not 
have suited the deliberateness of 
the old bard, passing from his in- 
troduction to his narrative as a 
modern author or a modern reader 
passes from the preface to a work 
to the work itself. But the evil, 
though the least of the three, is an 
evil still, Mr. Worsley has chosen 
—and here again we commend his 
judgment — to expand, not the 
whole exordium, but a particular 
part of it; and the result is that 
the three lines, 


aitwv yap ogeriogow dracQaXinow ddovTo, 
vio, ot Kata Bovg ‘Yrepiovog "HeXicto 
jofov" abrap 6 roto adgeidero véoTimor jap, 


are drawn out into seven lines of English 
So ? 


For they were slain in their own foolishness, 
Self-blinded, feasting on Hyperion’s kine. 
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He, the great Sun, in vengeance merciless, 
Wroth for the slaughter of his herds divine, 
Did bend their fortunes to a stern decline, 
And raze out wholly their returning day 








With disadventure and destroying tyne. 


It would have been hard to meet 
the difficulty better: nothing is 
really added to the Greek, and the 
effect is merely that of dwelling on 
a particular note in a manner not 
in itself un-Homeric ; but that it is 
a difficulty there can be no doubt, 
and that difficulty is owing to the 
metre. On the whole, however, 
the prevailing impression with Mr. 
Worsley’s readers, we are satisfied, 
will be not one of regret that he 
should have committed himself to 
an impracticable measure, but one 
of admiration of the felicity with 
which he has mastered the diffi- 
culties, of which he must con- 
stantly have been sensible, and 
brought out the real capabilities 
which his stanza indisputably pos- 
sesses, As Mr. Arnold has justly 
and gracefully said, ‘ Making this 


stanza yield him (what it never 
yielded to Byron) its treasures of 
fluidity and sweet ease ; and above 
all, bringing to his task a truly 
poetical sense and skill, he has 
produced a version of the Odyssey 
which is delightful to read.’ The 
censure on the poet of Childe 
Harold might have been spared ; 
we might as well say that the Yaery 
Queen has not Byron’s headlong 
impulse and volcanic energy; but 
the appreciation of the translator 
of the Odyssey is generous and 
well deserved. 

There is no more beautiful pas- 
sage in the Odyssey than that in 
which Anticleia, Tenses’ mother, 
tells her son of her own death. 
Which of our classical readers does 
not remember the lines :— 


obrw yap kal yo odSpnY kai wérpov éreoroy* 

OUTE pe Y ev peyapototy tvoKxoTocg loxéaipa 

olg ayavoic Pedéecow iroryopivn KaTérepvev® 

OvTE TiC OY pot VOvGOK twHAUDEY, rE padtoTa 
Tnxedéve orvyepy pedéwy éEeirero Ovpor’ 

GAG pe Gog TE TOV0C, oa TE pHdEa, Paidip’ ’Odvaced, 
on 7 ayavoppocivn pedindia Ovpoy arnipa. 


A severer test for a translator could hardly be devised ; and by it we 


propose to try Mr. Worsley :— 


So have I also perished ere my time : 

I too, thy mother, by such fate was slain : 

Nor arrows of the Huntress-queen sublime, 
Silently falling in a sweet death-rain, 

My life invaded, not the lingering pain 

Of sickness, that all strength draws to decay : 
But love, my child, that cuts the heart in twain, 
Thy love, thy dreaméd sweetness night and day, 
Made bitterness my bread, and reft my soul away. 


We shall be surprised if this is not 
thought eminently successful. It 
has a modern tone about it; but 
what modern poetry, original or 
translated, has not? But it hasa 
delicate sweetness about it which 
is Homeric, because it is true and 
genuine sweetness, just as the honey 
of Hybla is really the same as the 


honey of Hymettus. Ois dyavois 
Bereecow erorxouevn Kateredvey is 
not verbally identical with ‘silently 
falling in a sweet death-rain ; but 
what version that has yet been pro- 
duced can compare with it for that 
tender grace and beauty which con- 
stitute the real characteristic charm 
of the Greek? Not Chapman’s 


Slaughtered by 
The dame that darts loved, and her archery.* 


* How little Chapman can be trusted for anything like continuous excellence of 
rendering, may be seen from this very passage, where he actually puts Anticleia’s 
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Nor Pope's (if it be not Broome’s)— 


Nor bent the silver-shafted queen her bow. 
Nor Cowper’s— 
Diana pierced, 
Right-aiming archeress, with her gentle shafts. 


Nor yet Dean Alford’s— 
Smote, aiming with her painless darts, and slew me. 


There is much to commend, too, in peAmdéa by contrast. Without 
Mr. Worsley’stwo concluding lines, turning the page, we find a stanza 
where if ‘dreaméd sweetness’ is which will show how Mr. Worsley 
not all that we could wish,‘made renders Homer's simple philosophy 
bitterness my bread’ is a happy about the state of the dead :— 
device for, giving the force of 

I ceased, and she made answer : ‘O my child, 

Tis not Persephone deludes thee here. 

This is their portion who, from light exiled, 

Dying descend into these regions drear, 

Sinewless, fleshless, boneless. On the bier 

All substance was burnt out by force of fire, 

When first the spirit, her cold flight to steer, 

Left the white bones, and fluttering from the pyre 

Straight to these shadowy realms did like a dream retire. 


Here is a specimen of his skill clusion of Ulysses’ recital to Alci- 
in narrative, taken from the con- nous, in the Twelfth Book. 


But when I came down by the bark and sea, 
There did I each upbraid in my fierce heat 
Of anger, yet could find no remedy. 
The sacrilege was done, the sin complete ; 
And there the beeves lay dead before our feet. 
Soon there appeared full many a wondrous sign ; 
For the skins crept, and on the spits the meat 
Sent forth a lowing sound, omen divine, 
Both roast and raw. The voice was as the voice of kine. 


Six lights they feasted. On the seventh day 
The wind ceased raving. Then the mast we rear, 
Spread the white canvass-wings, and sail away. 
But when the island was no longer near, 
Nor from the deep did any land appear, 
Nor aught was visible but sea and sky, 
Then Zeus Kronion, in his wrath severe, 
Hung forth a thick cloud iron-dark on high ; 
And round the hollow ship the sea gloomed suddenly. 


Not long she ran. Soon in wild fury passed 
Loud-roaring Zephyrus. The storm of wind 
Snapt like a thread both fastenings of the mast, 
Which then fell backward, o’er the stern inclined, 
With all its tangled armour drawn in blind 
Confusion to the hold. Destruction dread 
Seized on the pilot at his post assigned, 
Such a resistless ruin upon his head 
Smashed the skull-bones, and smote him in a moment dead. 
speech into the third person throughout, like a newspaper reporter dealing with the 
speech of a third-rate orator. This is his conclusion :— 
And that life of his 
She led, and perished in :—not slaughtered by 
The dame that darts loves, and her archery, 
Nor by disease invaded, vast and foul, 
That wastes the body, and sends out the soul 
With shame and horror : only in her moan 
For me and my life she consumed her own. 
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He, like some diver of the deep, I ween, 






Shot from the bulwarks, and the manly soul 


Passed from the bones. 


Zeus o'er the gloomy scene 


Made his loud thunder-peals in tumult roll, 

And rived the ship with lightnings from the pole. 

While in the blazing volley of Zeus she reeled, 

Filled with red fire and smoke of sulphurous coal, 

They in the waves like sea-gulls shone revealed, 
Till their returnless eyes the God for ever sealed. 


We do not say that Mr. Worsley’s 
translation has no faults. Some, 
as we have intimated, are almost 
inseparable from the structure of 
the verse, such as occasional ex- 
pansion and dilution; others are 
almost equally inevitable from the 
associations of the stanza: we are 
reminded successively of Spenser, 
of Byron, of Shelley in the Revolt 
of Islam, of Tennyson in the nar- 
rative part of the Lotus-Haters, 
Where there is so much that is 
necessarily modern, it is, we think, 
a mistake to introduce, however 
sparingly, obsolete words like 
‘tyne’ and ‘darrayne.’ Sometimes, 
but very rarely, there is an un- 
poetical expression—‘ that other 


passed to his own tenement,’ ‘ else 
would they soon have colonized 
this seat,’ ‘from Troy they wrought 
sad exodus. Sometimes there is 
vagueness and want of precision : 
sometimes the sense of the Greek 
is mistaken, as where pi 57 po 
Oavardv ye mapavda, rightly rendered 
by Dean Alford, ‘Speak me not 
fair of death, is translated, ‘ Scoff 
not at death? or where Ulysses’ 
desire to reconnoitre the Lotus- 
eaters, simply expressed by Homer, 
‘To learn who they were that ate 
bread (lived) in the country,’ oirwes 
dvépes elev eri xOovi cirov dovres, is 
interpreted in these pretty lines, 
as if it indicated a special charac- 
teristic of the natives— 


What manner of men they were, 
Who, on the green earth couched beside the main, 
Seemed ever with sweet food their lips to entertain. 


There are blemishes, no doubt, 
but they are sufficiently excused 
by the ‘severe illness’ which, as 
we are sorry to hear from Mr. 
Worsley’s Preface, has made it 
‘physically impossible for him to 
bestow even half the labour which 
the occasion might fairly exact, 
and which in happier circumstances 
he would have rejoiced to render, 
at the same time that they do not 
interfere with the pleasure which 
every lover of English poetry may 
derive from the translation as a 
whole. We do not know whether 
the popularity of Zannhduser is on 
the wane, or whether the Lady of 


La Garaye has succeeded to the 
honours of the ‘last new poem? 
but if that station is fortunately 
still vacant, we would suggest that 
it should be filled by Mr. Worsley’s 
Odyssey. The English public will 
not be likely to repent of the ex- 
periment of making a more ex- 
tended acquaintance either with 
Homer or with his translator. 

Of Dean Alford’s version, we have 
already given a specimen ; but he 
may reasonably wish to appear in 
a substantive form, not in contrast 
with another. This is his trans- 
lation of a pleasing passage in the 
Eighth Book :— 


He said, and sat him down by King Alcinous. 


The portions gave they, and the wine were mingling 


. 
é 


Approached the herald, the sweet poet leading, 

Demodoeus, prized by the people ; and he sat him 

Amid the feasters, ’gainst a pillar leaning. 

Then many-schemed Odysseus called the herald, 

From a chine cutting, but the most part leaving, 

Of white-tusked boar, with ample fat surrounded : 
Herald, this piece Demodocus take to eat it : 

I would embrace him gladly, though in sorrow : 

For, among men who dwell on earth, are songsters 

Worthy of praise and reverence : for the Muses 


Teach them their lays, and love the tribe of songsters. 
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Dart and Landon. 


He spoke : the herald bore it to the hero 
Demodocus, who received it, inly gladdened. 
Then fell they eager to the ready banquet. 


This is pale and colourless—a wax- 
work representation of the old 
Greek’s flesh and blood; but it 
may interest those who wish for 
that resemblance which waxwork 
can give. The antique art is as 
little observable in Dean Alford as 
in Mr. Worsley: the simplicity of 
each is a modern simplicity, as it 
could not fail to be. Neither is to 
be blamed for this: all we wish to 
remark is, that the defect is equally 
incidental to the closer and to the 
freer rendering. Occasionally, in- 
deed, Dean Alford introduces a 
word which is not only modern, 
but culpably modern, as when he 
speaks of the cheeks of the Aloide 
as ‘clothed with bloom pubescent,’ 
or makes Nestor say to Telemachus, 
‘thou hast thyself the right solu- 
tion prompted ; occasionally, too, 
lapses may be noted in his Greek, 
as well as in Mr. Worsley’s. These 
are blemishes that might have been 
removed ; but their removal would 
still leave the grand object un- 
attained, the production of a ver- 
sion of Homer which may be read 


not only with indulgence, but with 
positive pleasure. 

The hexametric translators of 
the liad will, we fear, think that 
we have prejudged their case: nor 
can we deny that itis so. Nothing 
short of a marvel, as we have inti- 
mated already, would be likely to 
reconcile us to a version of Homer 
in hexameters: and a marvel is not 
to be expected from ordinary trans- 
lators, who are accomplished and 
scholar-like writers, but not great 
poets. But we may still compare 
Mr. Dart and Mr. Landon, as we 
should compare two writers of 
rhythmical prose, and praise them 
for the success which writers of 
rhythmical prose might attain. 
Speaking generally, we think Mr. 
Dart the more fluent, the greater 
master of the commonplaces of 
modern poetry (he is the author, as 
his title-page informs us, of the 
Newdigate Prize Poem of 1838); 
Mr. Landon, the more faithful and 
exact. Thus they respectively ren- 
der the opening of one of Achilles’ 
invectives :— 


Mr. Darr. 


Shameless king as thou art, with mind ever bent upon plunder, 

Why, at thy command, should one of the sons of Achaia 

Stir from his native home, or mix in the strife of the valiant ? 

Not for their crimes unto me came I here as the foe of the Trojans. 

Me did they never injure: no herds, no steeds have they plundered : 
Never have they in Phthia, that fertile cradle of heroes, 

Wasted my crops: right safe from their arms lies the vale of my fathers, 
Girt by the shadowy hills, by the belt of the deep sounding ocean. 

Only for thee, void of shame as thou art, in thy cause and thy brother's ; 
Even to work thy revenge upon Troy, come we here to the battle ; 
Service ill bestowed, ill esteemed, and too quickly forgotten. 


Mr. Lanpon. 


Ah me! thou that art mantled with shamelessness, bent upon lucre, 
How, thy order obeying, shall any Achaian be willing 

Either to march to an ambush, or bravely to battle with heroes ? 
Not for the Trojans’ sake have I come forth to encounter 

Here their warrior host : with me there is nothing against them. 
Never as yet my kine have they driven away, nor my horses, 

Nor in the realm of Phthia the deep soiled, mother of heroes, 
Wasted the fruits of the land, since many a barrier parts us, 
Shadowy mountain ridges, and ocean roaring loudly. 

Thee did I follow, O most unabashed, thy fortune to favour, 
Honour achieving for both, Menelaus and thee, from the Trojans ; 
Dog-faced churl as thou art, for little thou heedest the service. 


Here, again, both are modern— 
Mr. Dart almost obtrusively so. 
He leaves out some of the most 


characteristic points of the Greek, 
the dvadeinv emeépeve and the cuvara 


—precisely the points, we should 
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have fancied, a better observance 
of which would be pleaded as the 
one justification of writing English 
hexameters. He may indeed quote 
the authority of Mr. Arnold in his 
former volume, who, while vindi- 
cating hexameters, will not risk a 
close rendering of such an epithet as 
éippedio, and makes the riders of 
the steeds, not the steeds them- 
selves, impatient for the morning: 
but we had always supposed this 
fastidiousness to be a temporary 
illusion, natural to a writer who 
translates a single ‘specimen pas- 
sage, sure to wear off when the 
translator warms with his work, 
and is confident of being able to 
acclimatize his readers to the Ho- 
meric atmosphere which he is him- 
self breathing daily and a 
If the English hexameter is simply 
to give us Pope’s squeamishness 
without his majesty of numbers 
and pomp of diction, its reign will 
be shorter than even we believe it 
likely to be. How much better is 
Cowper’s ‘ clothed with impudence 
as with a cloak, ‘shameless wolf,’ 
‘face of flint,—expressions which 
would certainly not have been too 
strong for Shakspeare! We doubt 
Mr. Dart’s rendering of dddv €dGe- 
peva: we dislike his ‘cradle of 
heroes’ for Bwriaveipy, which we 
should have given more simply, 
‘feeder of heroes.” We quarrel 
with the modern rhetoric of ‘ ser- 
vice ill bestowed, ill esteemed, and 
too quickly forgotten, for ray or: 
petatpenn ovd adreyifes, Mr. Landon 
is better, because plainer and sim- 
pler, and more ready to take Homer 
as he finds him. What we miss in 
him is poetical felicity. ‘Shadowy 
mountain ridges and ocean roaring 
loudly, verbally represents otped re 
oxwevra Oddaood te nxneooa; but 
what a difference between the effect 
of the two lines on the imagination ! 
*Dog-faced chur!’ is much better 
ethan any of Mr. Dart’s expressions ; 
but ‘O most unabashed!’ has not 
the idiomatic ring that the passage 
requires. Elsewhere, indeed, Mr. 
Landon shows a tendency to err in 
the opposite extreme, as where the 
king of the Gods is made to call 
his queen ‘thou jade,’ the Greek 
being Sapovin. e do not know 


[June, 


whether our declared antipathy to 
the metre estops us from criticising 
the hexameters as hexameters ; but 
there again we think Mr. Landon 
has an advantage over Mr. Dart, 
The former gives us what our con- 
tributor, J. 5., would call the regu- 
lar canter : the latter attempts more 
variety, but scarcely succeeds, 
Thus, in the passage just quoted, 
we object to making ‘void of 
shame’ an anapeest, as it appears to 
us that in English reading ‘ void’ is 
entitled to as much prominence as 
‘shame.’ Especially is this the 
case, as Dr. Whewell has pointed 
out in the pages of a contemporary, 
where he deals with proper names, 
There he assumes a right of follow- 
ing the Greek rhythm, not the 
English, as in lines like ‘ Atrides, 
king of men, and the godlike leader 
Achilles’ (unless, which is possible, 
he means the first syllable to be 
extra versum,) ‘Talthybius and Eu- 
rybates did he call, and address 
them,’ ‘ There did she find the god, 
Cronides, all apart from the others ; 
‘Then Priam Dardanides thus again 
spake to both of the armies.’ Some- 
thing of the kind we remember in 
Mr. Kingsley’s Andromeda ; but it 
did not please us there, nor does it 
here. When J. S. encouraged ex- 
perimentalists in metre to attempt 
the reproduction of the actual 
rhythm of Homer and Virgil, he 
can hardly have intended to coun- 
tenance an endeavour where the 
correspondence is confined to the 
proper names, and where accord- 
ingly the impression left on the 
reader’s mind is one not of Greek 
rhythm observed, but of English 
rhythm violated. 

We have now briefly to notice 
Mr. Wright’s second instalment of 
his version of the Jliad, It is, as 
we have said already, in blank 
verse, one of those metres which 
have been_sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of English narrative poets, 
and therefore, in our judgment, 
may be legitimately used for the 
translation of Homer. But though 
a legitimate metre is something, 
it isnoteverything. It is possible 
that a translator may adopt a 
metre in which a translation of 
high merit already exists; and 
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then he must show special cause 
for entering a field that has been 
already occupied. Even if Mr. 
Worsley’s version were less suc- 
cessful than it is, he might plead 
that it was worth while to at- 
tempt Homer in a manner at 
once perfectly legitimate and never 
tried before, at least with any mea- 
sure of success, But Mr. Wright 
has to make good his title against 
Cowper ; and no one that knows 
Cowper, a true poet, manly and 
tender, graceful and vigorous, in 
his translation no less than in his 
original works, will doubt that the 
task is likely to be a hard one, 
Professor Arnold, a sufficiently 
competent judge, has already pro- 
nounced that Mr. Wright has failed 
—that he simply reproduces Cow- 
per’s manner, and so has, as it is 
somewhat Draconically expressed, 
‘no right to exist.’ Severe as it is, 
we do not see how this verdict can 
be reasonably disputed. It is quite 
true that Cowper is not perfect, 
even as a blank-verse translator. 
His manner, as has often been re- 
marked, is Miltonic rather than 
Homeric; he is conventional when 


he ought to have been simple and 
primitive; professing to follow 
Homer closely, he is sometimes 
frightened by the ‘epic common- 
place,’ and forbears to inflict it on 


his readers. This is put with some 
force by Mr. Brandreth, in a pre- 
face to a blank-verse translation of 
the Jliad published sixteen years 
ago, which Mr. Newman, who has 
only just been introduced to it, 
pronounces, rather to our surprise, 
to be ‘immensely superior to Cow- 
per.” But it does not follow that 
because Cowper has shrunk from 
the application of his principle of 
strict fidelity, a writer who should 
carry it out unflinchingly would be 
sure of success. Nor is it certain 
that Mr. Brandreth or Mr. Wright 
would be wise in trying to fill a 
vacuum which might be occupied 
by Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Arnold. 
A vacuum, to be filled by a writer 
of ordinary powers, ought to be 
large and plainly perceptible, an 
entire field of literature, not a 
small corner of the field. It may 
be questioned, indeed, whether a 
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vacuum is ever really perceived till 
it has been filled ; whether it is not 
the great artist who, by supplying 
the want, makes the public for the 
first time conscious that there has 
been a want to supply. But how- 
ever this may be, we do not see 
that Mr. Wright can serve himself 
of the plea, whether tenable or not, 
that he has attempted to remedy 
the shortcomings of Cowper. Mr. 
Brandreth gives us Homer line for 
line. Mr. Wright, like Cowper, 
breaks up his verses, so as to gain 
the advantage of the Miltonic 
pauses, and is not curious to ren- 
der the rév & dmrape:Bdpevos or rov 
5’ nueiBer’ Erecra into a single line, 
neither more nor less. ‘To him 
Gerenian Nestor; Glorious king,’ 
‘Answered Achilles ; Phoenix, sire 
beloved,’ are offences, if offences 
they be, as great as any that Cow- 
per has committed. Nor is there 
anything specially Homeric in Mr. 
Wright’s language; he does not 
affect Cowper's Miltonisms, but his 
style is merely the simple style of 
the nineteenth century. In one 
respect, where a translator of the 
present day would be justified, and 
more than justified, in forsaking 
Cowper, both Mr. Brandreth and 
Mr. Wright followhim. The poem 
which they are rendering is the 
earliest extant utterance of the 
Greek mythology ; but with them 
it is still Jove, Juno, Minerva, and 
Pluto; though they cannot plead 
the excuse of an artificial measure 
with its tyranny of rhyme. 

Still, though we question whe- 
ther Mr. Wright will eventually 
survive the ‘struggle for existence’ 
which goes on in the world of 
books at least as fiercely as in that 
of animated nature, we gladly ad- 
mit that there is much in his ver- 
sion which may be read with plea- 
sure, and that Homer in some 
instances is not unworthily inter- 
preted. In his Dante, from the 
necessity of the case, he adds much 
to his original ; and what he adds 
is not generally, like the additions 
of Dryden, or Pope, or any great 
original poet, worth adding ; in his 
Iliad, he renders the Greek in 
general simply and pleasingly, and 
sometimes with considerable force 

3G 
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and propriety. The famous night 
scene in the eighth book, so often 
adverted to by Mr. Arnold, is per- 


He spoke : the Trojans shouted forth applause. 
Loosing their steeds, they bound them to the cars, 
Brought from the city oxen and fat sheep, 

With corn, and pleasant wine, and store of wood : 
Then hecatombs they offered to the gods, 

And from the plain fresh breezes bore to heaven 
Sweet savour ; but not grateful to the gods 

That savour rose : such hate they bore to Troy, 
To Priam and to valiant Priam’s race. 

All night upon the field the Trojans sat, 

Proudly elate, their watch-fires blazing near, 

As when in heaven around the silver moon 

Bright shine the stars, and every wind is hushed ; 
When pointed rock, high crag, and distant wood 


haps as good a specimen of his 
work as any to which we could 
turn. 


Stand out revealed, and, opening from beneath, 
The immeasurable ether bursts to view 

And all the stars are seen ; and gladness fills 
The shepherd’s heart ; so, lit by Trojan hands, 
In front of Ilium glowed full many a fire 
Between the stream of Xanthus and the ships. 
There on the plain a thousand watch-fires blazed, 
And in the light of every burning pile 

Sat fifty men : while near the chariots stood 
Their coursers, champing barley and white oats, 
Till rose the orient moon on golden throne. 


Here we stop, with a general 
au revoir to our translators. After 
what has been said, it would be 
affectation to pretend that we look 
forward with quite equal anxiety to 
the hour of our meeting again with 
each and all of them; nor will it 
surprise any one if we part with 


Mr. Worsley more cordially than 
with the rest, and tell him, in lan- 
guage intended to be more than 
that of mere critical compliment, 
that we hope it will not be long 
before his health allows him to 
give us more of Homer in Spenser 
stanzas, 





NOTE, 


By tHe AuTHOR oF THE Review on Mr. ARNoLp in ‘Fraser's MaGazine’ 
FoR JunE, 1861. 


Concerning the merits and capabilities 
of the English hexameter as a represen- 
tative of the movement of Homer, I wish 
to add a few words—but only in the way 
of explanation and correction. The ques- 
tion, so far as I meant to meddle with it, 
has been fairly discussed, and may go to 
jury as it is. I wished only to remind 
scholars of the fact, so generally over- 
looked, that to the ear of a modern Eng- 
lishman the effect of the metre which we 
call English hexameter, whether agree- 
able or not, is at any rate quite different 
from the effect of the classical metre as 
we all hear and read it; and therefore 
not a good representative of it: and’ my 
argument having been listened to with all 
the attention I could desire, I respectfully 
leave the decision with the people ; pro- 


mising for my own part, as one of that 
miscellaneous body, that if any one suc- 
ceeds in translating the Jliad into such 
English hexameters as I can read with 
pleasure, I will read them, and exhorting 
others to do the same; though I must 
still be permitted to hope (even after 
reading Dr. Whewell’s last remarks) that 
poets and scholars will refrain from an 
enterprise upon which I still think, for 
the reasons which I have already given, 
that their labour will be bestowed in 
vain. 

But though both my conclusion and 
the reasons it rests on still seem good to 
me, there was an error in the exposition 
of them, which I wish to acknowledge 
and correct; and there appears also to 
have been some misapprehension as to 
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their scope and intention, which I wish 
to clear away. 

The error is easily réctified ; and if the 
notice taken of my argument by Mr. 
Munro in the appendix to his learned 
paper on the inscription at Cirta, and by 
Mr. Arnold in his Last Words on Trans- 
lating Homer, should induce anybody to 
turn back to Fraser’s Magazine of June, 
1861, he will oblige me by introducing 
three corrections. 

ist. After the word ‘metre’ in the 
sixth line from the bottom of the first 
column of page 706, insert—‘Of these 
groups of long and short syllables (which 
we commonly eall feet), either the second 
or the third must be divided between two 
words—must be part in one word and 
part in another. This is the rule for 
what they call the Ceswra.’ 

2nd. For the note which now stands at 
the bottom of that page, substitute— 
‘There are, however, several lines in 
Virgil in which the accents do coincide 
with the long syllables. See a paper read 
by Mr. Munro at the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, Feb. 13, 1860, on a 
metrical inscription at Cirta, p. 16.’ 

3rd. For ‘ quantity,’ in the ninth line 
of the next paragraph, read ‘ quantity or 
cesura;’ and in the tenth ‘ quantity and 
ceesura,’ 

Thus corrected, it will be found, I 
think, that the statement is accurate, 
and the argument will not be affected by 
the change. 

In another statement, rather more im- 
portant to the question at issue, of which 
Mr. Munro denies the aceuracy, I cannot 
yet see that any correction is required. 
I said that verses in which the accent 
falls on every one of the six long syllables 
(that is, on the first syllable of every foot) 
are rare even in Homer; that if any one 
will read a few pages of the Jliad, as if 
he were scanning the verses, and count 
the lines which read naturally so, he will 
be satisfied of that fact ; that neverthe- 
less they do occur now and then. Mr. 
Munro says that ‘such verses, instead of 
being rare, are among the very commonest 
types of Homeric rhythm,’ and that he 
has ‘counted sixteen or seventeen of 
them between vv. 78 and 178 of the 
Iliad.’ I suppose he does not read 
Homer as I was taught todo. For cer- 
tainly, in the first two hundred and fifteen 
lines of the Jliad, I could not when I 
wrote the remark, and cannot now upon 
a second trial, find more than five in 
which, as I should naturally read them, 
the accent—the predominant stress— 
falls upon the first syllable of each of 
the six feet. These are vv. 95, 121, 
126, 173, 214. In every one of the 
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others, if I want to mark the beginning 
of each foot by stress of voice, I am 
obliged in one place or another either to 
lay the acceat on a syllable on which I 
should not naturally lay’it, or to lay it 
more lightly than I should otherwise do 
upon the neighbouring syllable upon 
which it naturally falls. Now, when I 
am contrasting a metre in which this kind 
of verse occurs two or three times in every 
hundred with one in which it occurs, I 
suppose, at least ninety-five times in every 
hundred, I call it ‘rare’-—a thing which 
occurs ‘ now and then.’ 

One point more there is, in which, 
though I am not prepared to offer a cor- 
rection or to acknowledge an error, I 
wish to withdraw an assumption which, 
not knowing that it was disputable, I 
had adopted too hastily. I allude to the 
general question concerning the peculiari- 
ties of ancient Roman pronunciation, and 
the true relation between accent and 
quantity in the days when both (it seems) 
were essentially different from anything 
that has been known in the world for 
1500 years. Upon thisI can only say 
that, had I known there was a doubt, I 
should not have ventured an opinion. I 
had been told of the passage in Quin- 
tilian ; had referred to it, and thought I 
understood it; and not knowing that 
there was a question among scholars as 
to the nature of the thing spoken of, had 
assumed that, Virgil’s accent being placed 
exactly where we place it, his pronun- 
ciation was in that one respect like our 
own. This assumption I am quite ready 
to withdraw for further consideration, and 
to allow in the meantime that we know 
as little about Virgil’s pronunciation in 
that particular as in others—that we 
know, in fact, nothing whatever about 
it. 

I do not find, however, that these eor- 
rections and concessions at all affect the 
substance of my argument ; and this leads 
me to the other branch of the explanation 
which I wished to offer. 

The effect of Virgil’s verse on the ear 
of Horace or Augustus, has nothing to 
do with the question as I handle it; 
except in so far as there may be reason 
for supposing that it was in some respects 
similar to the effect which it has upon 
our ears. At best, the resemblance must 
be very imperfect. That neither his 
metre nor his words can possibly affect 
the mind of a modern Englishman in the 
same way in which they affected the 
minds of his contemporaries,—that the 
poetical meanings which they had for 
them must have been very unlike the 
meanings they have for us,—is a conelu-- 
sion too obvious to need enforcement. 
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The finer effects of poetry depend upon 
the ideas which associate themselves with 
the words : and the ideas which associate 
themselves with the words of a dead 
language, laboriously acquired through 
grammars and dictionaries with a view 
to examinations, must be so different from 
those associated with the words of a 
living language familiar froni infancy and 
in daily use for all the common business 
of life, that they cannot be reasonably 
supposed to produce similar impressions 
on the imagination. Still less can we 
suppose that the rhythmical effect of 
Virgil’s lines is the same for us as it was 
for them ; for here not only the associa- 
tions, but the sounds themselves in which 
the rhythm consists, are changed. We 
read them for our own pleasure in a way 
which we know to be very different from 
that in which they were meant to be read. 
Nay, if I understand Mr. Munro rightly, 
we cannot even conceive how they were 
meant to be read. The peculiar intel- 
lectual instinct which gave them all their 
meaning strangely departed from man- 
kind 1500 years ago; and we know of it 
only as we know of a dog’s scent—by the 
acts which it prompted, ‘ The old Greeks 
and Romans (he tells us, p. 30) had an 
instinctive feeling for and knowledge of 
quantity : upon which instinct depended 
the whole force and meaning of their 
rhythmical measured verse.’ But in the 
course of the third century ‘quantity 
perished’—perished so completely from 
the earth that ‘it does not exist even 
potentially in any modern language.’ No 
modern ear can recognise it ; we know it 
only ‘by the rules of prosody.’ Conse- 
quently, ‘our English reading of Homer 
and Virgil has in itself no meaning’ (p. 31). 
How, then, do we put a meaning into it ? 
Thus. Upon the unmeaning sounds 
which we utter with our lips and listen 
to with our ears, we ‘superinduce by a 
mental process our acquired knowledge of 
the quantity and rhythm ? that is to 
say, we call to mind that by the rule of 
the metre this syllable must, in some 
inexplicable way, have been felt by Virgil 
to be long, and that syllable to be short ; 
and though we cannot ourselves perceive 
that it is so, or understand how it could 
be so, we take into consideration the 
fact that it was so. And the result is, 
‘all that wondrous harmony which we 
feel.’ The quantity, upon an instinctive 
sense of which all the real harmony de- 
pended, we cannot feel; but a harmony 
of some kind we somehow do feel. Be 
it so. But since this harmony comes to 


us by so very different a process, I can 
hardly be rash in concluding that it must 
be a very different kind of thing from 
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that which sounded in the ears of Virgil 
or Horace; and it is the effect of the 
harmony as we feel it, not as they felt 
it, that we talk of endeavouring to imitate 
in English. 

Upon the question of historical fact, — 
the alleged existence in ancient times of 
a natural instinct for the rules of prosody 
(pp. 2, 3), which having been perfect in 
everybody from the days of Homer to 
those of Plautus—as perfect in the swine- 
herd as in the poet—was lost by every- 
body before the end of the third century, 
—I have nothing tosay. I know nothing 
of the evidence from which it is inferred, 
and I do not see how evidence can exist 
which to me would seem satisfactory. 
Descriptions may remain of the old Ro- 
man pronunciation, by grammarians who 
had heard it ; but who can assure me 
that they were qualified to report what 
they heard? It is far from a common 
accomplishment. How do I know that 
they refrained, until they had finished 
their description, from ‘ superinducing 
upon the sounds they heard, their ac- 
quired knowledge,’—that they did not, 
by a mental process, hear with their eyes 
instead of their ears? There are hun- 
dreds of grammarians now in England 
who would tell me that 7 is a simple 
vowel, and au a diphthong ; hundreds of 
scholars who would tell me that the first 
syllabie in miger, as commonly pro- 
nounced, sounds short, the first syllable 
in nigger, long; though any clock that 
beats half seconds can tell them that the 
difference is exactly theother way. Think, 
if English were a dead language, what 
strange conclusions a scholar would be 
led to in trying to determine the pro- 
nunciation, with such data to perplex 
him. Mr. Munro himself, admitting 
that ‘two or more consonants take longer 
time in enunciating than one’ (p. 33), 
declares in the same sentence (p. 32) that 
‘ neither his ear nor his reason recognizes 
any real distinction of quantity, except 
that which is produced by accentuated 
and unaccentuated syllables.’ If his 
paper survives the spoken language, and 
Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander meets 
with it, what will he infer as to the pro- 
nunciation of ancient English? Two or 
more consonants, he will say, took longer 
time in enunciating than one. Yet in 
syllables, there was no ‘ real difference in 
quantity,’ except accent and no accent. 
How could this be? Was it that ina 
syllable involving two consonants the 
vowel was shortened in proportion to the 
increase of time taken in articulating the 
consonants? Or was it that the ancient 
English ear could not recognise differences 
of time in the act of enunciating conso- 
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nants, but only in vowels ; and that all 
vowels were pronounced in equal times ? 
Or was it that by ‘quantity’ they meant 
length measured in space, not in time, 
and reckoned a syllable long or short, 
according to the number of letters in it ! 
The difficulties of the question would be 
insuperable, and a just conclusion hope- 
less. 

Leaving the historical question, then, 
for scholars to debate at their leisure, I 
come back to the effect of the classical 
hexameter upon the ear of a modern Eng- 
lishman, about which we do know some- 
thing, and to which I say that question 
is altogether irrelevant. For myself, at 
least, I positively declare that when I 
speak of the effect of Virgil’s verse, I 
speak of the effect which the sounds I 
utter make upon my own ear. And my 
case is, in fact, the very reverse of Mr. 
Munro’s. For me, my English reading 
of Virgil Aas ‘ in itself’ a meaning ; it is 
the rules of prosody (many of them) that 
have no meaning for me. That they had 
a meaning in connexion with the native 
pronunciation I do not doubt ; but the 
pronunciation being changed, the prin- 
ciple is in many cases no longer applic- 
able, and the meaning is gone. Words 
which, as spoken by Virgil, would have 
violated the law of the metre, as’ spoken 
by me, accord with it; and a vast num- 
ber of what we call false quantities may 
be committed without the least offence to 
any faculty which I possess, physical or 
intellectual. Take, for instance, pater 
and mater ; both pronounced (as 1 was 
taught, absurdly enough, to pronounce 
them) like our English waiter. Can any 
one pretend that his ear is offended by 
hearing pater used when the verse re- 
quires a long syllable, or mater when it 
requires a short one? ‘To us they are 
both common —admit of being pro- 
nounced either long or short, as we like ; 
just as patrem was to Virgil himself; 
the mute followed by the liquid forming 
a combination which could at pleasure be 
uttered rapidly or dwelt on long, and 
being capable, therefore, when preceded 
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by a short vowel, of any length which the 
verse required. Ifa modern reader feels 
any horror at seeing such a line as Jpsa 
mater, media nimborum in nocte, &c., 
it is not that the sound offends him, 
but that he knows there is a false 
quantity in it, and remembers the days 
when he would have been punished or 
laughed at for making a false quantity. 
Take, again, itur and iter. If ‘sic itur 
ad astra’ sounds well, can it be said 
without absurdity that ‘ Hic iter ad astra’ 
sounds ill,—supposing the ¢ to be pro- 
nounced long in both, as I was taught to 
pronounce it? Here to me the real false 
quantity would be committed in making 
the first syllable of iter, so pronounced, do 
duty for a shoré syllable. Our long 7 and 
u are both diphthongs ; and so long by 
nature—that is, by the impossibility of 
articulating them rapidly—that we can- 
not put them in the short places without 
injuring the rhythm. A worse offence to 
my ear, and one which I have never been 
able to reconcile myself to, is the elision 
before words beginning with a vowel of 
syllables ending in m. With the Romans 
I suppose m represented a nasal vowel, 
which could not be sounded before another 
vowel without a hiatus: but with us 
there is no pretence for elision. The 
quam in ‘Tempore quanqguam illo,’ &c., 
strikes my ear as a real false qudntity— 
a combination inconsistent with the law 
of the metre ; and my only reason for ac- 
quiescing in it (so far as 1 do acquiesce), 
is that it accords with the written rule— 
just as my reason for objecting to [psa 
mater (so far as I do object) is only that 
it is against the written rule. 

With me, therefore, however it may be 
with others, an acquired knowledge of the 
rules of prosody does not overrule the 
sense of hearing, or make me feel a won- 
drous harmony in sounds which are them- 
selves unmetrical. Virgil’s hexameters, 
as I read them, are no doubt very different 
and very inferior in melody to what they 
were as he read them. But it does not 
follow that the sound of them is not to 
me really beautiful— 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine ; quale per estum 
Dulcis aque saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 


In these there is a measure perfectly 
intelligible—an expectation of the ear 
delicately played with, a ground with fine 
changes, demanding no acquired know- 
ledge to explain it to the ear, except a 
knowledge of the intention of the metre, 
—the general law which governs it. And 
the result (in spite of four false quantities, 
which I confess with shame that I have 
always made in reading the lines, and 


never observed them till now—taium, 
sdpor, aque, and sitim) is a sense of exqui- 
site pleasure—the sort of pleasure which 
music gives. Mr. Munro would have me 
believe that an acquired knowledge of the 
rules of playing on the pianoforte might, 
by a mental process, be so superinduced 
upon the sense of the sounds actually 
emitted by an instrument false in every 
note, that to one who knew that the keys 
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were rightly touched, even though he did 
not know what the sounds themselves 
ought to be, the result would be a feeling 
of ‘wondrous harmony.’ But I think 
he will hardly induce two musicians to 
make the experiment—one playing, the 
other reading and listening ; and yet the 
mental feat would be much easier to them 
than the analogous mental feat which he 
supposes to be unconsciously performed 
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by all modern scholars ; for the musicians 
have a clear conception of what the sounds 
ought to be, and if the instrument were 
silenced, could hear them in their minds : 
whereas the scholar only hears a jangle, 
and believes that the sound would be 
melodious if the instrument were rightly 
tuned, but has no conception whatever of 
the sort of sounds which the rightly- 
tuned instrument woyld make. 


J.8. 


Being a Sequel to Papers which appeared in the ‘Cornhill Magazine. 


By Joun 


AS domestic economy regulates 
the acts and habits of a house- 
hold, political economy regulates 
those of a society or State, with 
reference to the means of its main- 
tenance. 

Political economy is neither an 
art nor a science,* but a system of 
conduct and legislature, founded 
on the sciences, directing the arts, 
and impossible, except under certain 
conditions of moral culture. 

By the ‘ maintenance’ of a State 
is to be understood the support of 
its population in healthy and happy 
life ; and the increase of their num- 
bers, so far as that increase is con- 
sistent with their happiness. It is, 
not the object of political economy 
to increase the numbers of a nation 
at the cost of common health or 
comfort; nor to increase indefi- 
nitely the comfort of individuals, 
by sacrifice of surrounding lives, 
or possibilities of life. 

The assumption which lies at the 
root of nearly all erroneous reason- 
ing on political economy,—namely, 
that its object is to accumulate 
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money or exchangeable property,— 
may be shown in few words to be 
without foundation. For no eco- 
nomist would admit national eco- 
nomy to be legitimate which pro- 
posed to itself only the building of 
a pyramid of gold. He would 
declare the gold to be wasted, were 
it to remain in the monumental 
form, and would say it ought to be 
employed. But to what end? 
Either it must be used only to gain 
more gold, and build a larger 
pyramid, or to some purpose other 
than the gaining of gold. And 
this other purpose, however at first 
apprehended, will be found to re- 
solve itself finally into the service 
of man—that is to say, the exten- 
sion, defence, or comfort of his 
life. The golden pyramid may 
perhaps be providently built, per- 
haps improvidently; but, at all 
events, the wisdom or folly of the 
accumulation can only be deter- 
mined by our having first clearly 
stated the aim of all economy, 
namely, the extension of life. 

If the accumulation of money, 





* The science which in modern days has been called Political Economy is in 
reality nothing more than the investigation of the phenomena of commercial operations. 





It has no connexion with political economy, as understood and treated of by the great 
thinkers of past ages; and as long as it is allowed to pass under the same name, every 
word written by those thinkers—and chiefly the words of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, 
and Bacon—must be either misunderstood or misapplied. The reader must not, there- 
fore, be surprised at the care and insistance with which I have retained the literal and 
earliest sense of all important terms used in these papers; for a word is usually 


well made at the time it is first wanted ; 


its youngest meaning has in it the full 


strength of its youth ; subsequent senses are commonly warped or weakened ; and as 
a misused word always is liable to involve an obscured thought, and all careful 
thinkers, either on this or any other subject, are sure to have used their words 
accurately, the first condition, in order to be able to avail ourselves of their sayings at 


all, is a firm definition of terms. 
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or of exchangeable property, were 
a certain means of extending ex- 
istence, it would be useless, in dis- 
cussing economical questions, to 
fix our attention upon the more 
distant object—life—instead of the 
immediate one—money. But it is 
not so. Money may sometimes be 
accumulated at the cost of life, or 
by limitations of it ; that is to say, 
either by hastening the deaths of 
men, or preventing their births. It 
is therefore necessary to keep 
clearly in view the ultimate object 
of economy ; and to determine the 
expediency of minor operations 
with reference to that ulterior end. 

It has been just stated that 
the object of political economy is 
the continuance not only of life, 
but of healthy and happy life. 
But all true happiness is both a 
consequence and cause of life: it 
is a sign of its vigour, and means 
of its continuance. All true suf- 
fering is in like manner a conse- 
quence and cause of death. I shall 
therefore, in future, use the word 
‘Life’ singly: but let it be under- 
stood to include in its signification 
the happiness and power of the en- 
tire human nature, body and soul. 

That human nature, as its Creator 
made it, and maintains it wherever 
His laws are observed, is entirely 
harmonious. No physical error can 
be more profound, no moral error 
more dangerous, than that involved 
in the monkish doctrine of the 
opposition of body to soul. No 
soul can be perfect in an imperfect 
body; no body perfect without 
perfect soul. Every right action 
and true thought sets the seal of 
its beauty on person and face ; 
every wrong action and foul thought 
its seal of distortion; and the 
various aspects of humanity might 
be read as plainly as a printed his- 
tory, were it not that the impres- 
sions are so complex that it must 
always in some cases—and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, in 
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all cases—be impossible to decipher 
them completely. Nevertheless, 
the face of a consistently just, and 
of a consistently unjust person, 
may always be rightly discerned 
at a glance; and if the qualities 
are continued by descent through 
a generation or two, there arises a 
complete distinction of race. Both 
moral and physical qualities are 
communicated by descent, far more 
than they can be developed by 
education (though both may be 
destroyed for want of education), 
and there is as yet no ascertained 
limit to the nobleness of person 
and mind which the human crea- 
ture may attain, by persevering 
observance of the laws of God re- 
specting its birth and training. 

We must therefore yet farther 
define the aim of political economy 
to be ‘ The multiplication of human 
life at the highest standard.’ It 
might at first seem questionable 
whether we should endeavour to 
maintain a small number of per- 
sons of the highest type of beauty 
and intelligence, or a larger number 
of an inferior class. But I shall 
be able to show in the sequel, that 
the way to maintain the largest 
number is first to aim at the highest 
standard. Determine the noblest 
type of man, and aim simply at 
maintaining the largest possible 
number of persons of that class, 
and it will be found that the largest 
possible number of every healthy 
subordinate class must necessarily 
be produced also. 

The perfect type of manhood, as 
just stated, involves the perfections 
(whatever we may hereafter deter- 
mine these to be) of his body, 
affections, and intelligence. The 
mmaterial things, therefore, which it 
is the object of political economy 
to produce, and use (or accumulate 
for use), are things which serve 
either to sustain and comfort the 
body, or exercise rightly the affec- 
tions and form the intelligence.* 


* It may be observed, in anticipation of some of our future results, that while 
some conditions of the affections are aimed at by the economist as final, others are 
necessary to him as his own instruments : as he obtains them in greater or less degree his 
own farther work becomes more or less possible. Such, for instance, are the fortifying 
virtues, which the wisest men of all-time have, with more or less of distinctness, arranged 
under the general heads of Prudence, or Discretion (the spirit which discerns and 
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Whatever truly serves either of Certain substances being good for 
these purposes is ‘useful’to man, his food, and others noxious to him, 
wholesome, healthful, helpful, or what he thinks or wishes respect- 
holy. By seeking suchthings,man ing them can neither change their 
prolongs and increases his lifeupon nature, nor prevent their power. 
the earth. If he eats corn, he will live; if 

On the other hand, whatever nightshade, he will die. If he pro- 
does not serve either of these pur- duce or make good and beautiful 
poses,— much more whatever coun- things, they will ‘ re-create’ him ; 
teracts them,—is in like manner (note the solemnity and weight of 
useless to man, unwholesome, un- the word); if bad and ugly things, 
helpful, or unholy ; and by seeking they will ‘corrupt’ or break in 
such things man shortens and pieces—that is, in the exact degree 
diminishes his life upon the earth. of their power, kill him. For every 
And neither with respect to things hour of labour, however enthusi- 
useful or useless can man’s esti- astic or well intended, which he 
mate of them alter their nature. spends for that which is not bread, 


adopts rightly); Justice (the spirit which rules and divides rightly) ; Fortitude (the 
spirit which persists and endures rightly) ; and Temperance (the spirit which stops 
and refuses rightly) ; or in shorter terms still, the virtues which teach how to consist, 
assist, persist, and desist. These outermost virtues are not only the means of 
protecting and prolonging life itself, but they are the chief guards or sources of the 
material means of life, and are the visible governing powers and princes of economy. 
Thus (reserving detailed statements for the sequel) precisely according to the number 
of just men in a nation, is their power of avoiding either intestine or foreign war. All 
disputes may be peaceably settled, if a sufficient number of persons have been trained 
to submit to the principles of justice. The necessity for war is in direct ratio to the 
number, of unjust persons who are incapable of determining a quarrel but by violence. 
Whether the injustice take the form of the desire of dominion, or of refusal to submit 
to it, or of lust of territory, or lust of money, or of mere irregular passion and wanton 
will, the result is economically the same ;—loss of the quantity of power and life con- 
sumed in repressing the injustice, as well as of that requiring to be repressed, added to 
the material and moral destruction caused by the fact of war. The early civil wars of 
England, and the existing war in America, are curious examples—these under monar- 
chical, this under republican institutions—of the results of the want of education of 
large masses of nations in principles of justice. This latter war, especialiy, may 
perhaps at last serve for some visible, or if that be impossible (for the Greeks told 
us that Plutus was blind, as Dante that he was speechless), some feelable proof 
that true political economy is an ethical, and by no means a commercial business. 
The Americans imagined themselves to know somewhat of money-making ; bowed low 
before their Dollar, expecting Divine help from it ; more than potent—even omnipo- 
tent. Yet all the while this apparently tangible, was indeed an imaginary Deity ;— 
and had they shown the substance of him to any true economist, or even true 
mineralogist, they would have been told, long years ago,—‘ Alas, gentlemen, this that 
you are gaining is not gold—not a particle of it. It is yellow, and glittering, and 
like enough to the real metal, —but see—it is brittle, cat-gold, ‘‘iron firestone.” Out 
of this, heap it as high as you will, you will get so much steel and brimstone—nothing 
else; and in a year or two, when (had you known but a little of right economy) 
you might have had quiet roof-trees over your heads, and a fair account at your 
banker's, you shall instead have to sleep a-field, under red tapestries, costliest, yet com- 
fortless ; and at your banker's find deficit at compound interest.’ But the mere dread 
or distrust resulting from the want of the inner virtues of Faith and Charity among 
nations, is often no less costly than war itself. The fear which France and England 
have of each other costs each nation about fifteen millions sterling annually, besides 
various paralyses of commerce ; that sum being spent in the manufacture of means of 
destruction instead of means of production. There is no more reason in the nature of 
things that France and England should be hostile to each other than that England and 
Scotland should be, or Lancashire and Yorkshire; and the reciprocal terrors of the 
opposite sides of the English Channel are neither more necessary, more economical, 
nor more virtuous than the old riding and reiving on opposite flanks of the Cheviots, 


or than England’s own weaving for herself of crowns of thorn from the stems of her 
Red and White Roses. 
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so much possibility of life is lost 
to him. His fancies, likings, be- 
liefs, however brilliant, eager, or 
obstinate, are of no avail if they 
are set on a false object. Of all 
that he has laboured for, the eternal 
law of heaven and earth measures 
out to him for reward, to the 
utmost atom, that part which he 
ought to have laboured for, and 
withdraws from him (or enforces 
on him, it may be) inexorably that 
art which he ought not to have 
Lhowee for. The dust and chaff 
are all, to the last speck, winnowed 
away, and on his summer thresh- 
ing-floor stands his heap of corn; 
little or much, not according to his 
labour, but to his discretion. No 
‘commercial arrangements, no 
painting of surfaces nor alloying of 
substances, will avail him a penny- 
weight. Natureasks of him calmly 
and inevitably, What have you 
found, or formed—the right thing 
or the wrong? By the right thing 
you shall live; by the wrong you 
shall die. 

To thoughtless persons it seems 
otherwise. The world looks to 
them as if they could cozen it out 
of some ways and means of life. 
But they cannot cozen 1T: they 
can only cozen their neighbours. 
The world is not to be cheated of a 
grain ; not so much as a breath of 
its air can be drawn surreptitiously. 
For every piece of wise work done, 
so much life is granted ; for every 
piece of foolish work, nothing ; for 
every piece of wicked work, so 
much death. This is as sure asthe 
courses of day and night. But 
when the means of life are once 
produced, men, by their various 
struggles and industries of accu- 
mulation or exchange, may vari- 

‘ously gather, waste, restrain, or 
distribute them ; necessitating, in 
proportion to the waste or restraint, 
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accurately so much more death, 
The rate and range of additional 
death is measured by the rate and 
range of waste, and is inevitable ; 
—the only question (determined 
mostly by fraud in peace, and force 
in war) is, Who is to die, and how? 

Such being the everlasting law 
of human existence, the essential 
work of the political economist is 
to determine what are in reality 
useful or life-giving things, and 
by what degrees and kinds of 
labour they are attainable and 
distributable. This investigation 
divides itself under three great 
heads ;—the studies, namely, of the 
phenomena, first, of WEALTH ; se- 
condly, of Money ; and thirdly, of 
RIcuHEs. 

These terms are often used as 
synonymous, but they signify en- 
tirely different things. ‘ Wealth’ 
consists of things in themselves 
valuable ; ‘ Money,’ of documentary 
claims to the possession of such 
things ; and ‘ Riches’ is a relative 
term, expressing the magnitude of 
the possessions of one person or 
society as compared with those of 
other persons or societies. 

The study of Wealth is a province 
of natural science :—it deals with 
the essential properties of things. 

The study of Money is a province 
of commercial science :—it deals 
with conditions of engagement and 
exchange. ‘ 

The study of Riches is a province 
of moral science:—it deals with 
the due relations of men to each 
other in regard of material posses- 
sions ; and with the just laws of 
their association for purposes of 
labour. 

I shall in this paper shortly 
sketch out the range of subjects 
which will come before us as we 
follow these three branches of in- 
quiry. : 


SECTION 1.—WEALTH. 


Wealth, it has been said, consists 
of things essentially valuable. We 
now, therefore, need a definition of 
‘value.’ 

Value signifies the strength or 
‘availing’ of anything towards the 
sustaining of life, and is always 
twofold; that is to say, prima- 


rily, INTRINSIC, and secondarily, 
EFFECTUAL. 

The reader must, by anticipation, 
be warned against confusing value 
with cost, or with price. Value is 
the life-giving power of anything ; 
cost, the quantity of labour re- 
quired to produce it; price, the 
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quantity of labour which its pos- 
sessor will take in exchange for it. 
Cost and price are commercial con- 
ditions, to be studied under the 
head of money. 

Intrinsic value is the absolute 
power of anything to support life. 
A sheaf of wheat of given quality 
and weight has in it a measurable 
power of sustaining the substance 
of the body ; a cubic foot of pure 
air, a fixed power of sustaining its 
warmth ; and a cluster of flowers 
of given beauty a fixed power of 
enlivening or animating the senses 
and heart. 

It does not in the least affect the 
intrinsic value of the wheat, the 
air, or the flowers, that men refuse 
or despise them. Used or not, 
their own power is in them, and 
that particular power is in nothing 
else. 

But, in order that this value of 
theirs may become’ effectual, a cer- 
tain state is necessary in the reci- 
pient of it. The digesting, breath- 
ing, and perceiving functions must 
be perfect in the human creature 
before the food, air, or flowers can 
become of their full value to it. 
The production of effectual value, 
therefore, always involves two 
needs: first, the production of a 
thing essentially useful; then the 
production of the capacity to use 
it. Where the intrinsic value and 
acceptant capacity come together 
there is Effectual value, or wealth ; 
where there is either no intrinsic 
value, or no acceptant capacity, 
there is no effectual value; that 
is to say, no wealth. A horse 
is no wealth to us if we cannot 
ride, nor a picture if we cannot see, 
nor can any noble thing be wealth, 
except toa noble person. As the 
aptness of the user increases, the 
effectual value of the thing used 
increases ;‘and in its entirety can 
co-exist only with perfect skill of 
use, or harmony of nature. The 
effectual value of a given quantity 
of any commodity existing in the 
world at any moment is therefore 
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a mathematical function of the ca- 
pacity existing in the human race 
to enjoy it. Let its intrinsic value 
be represented by x, and the re- 
cipient faculty by y; its effectual 
value is x y, in which the sum 
varies as either coefficient varies, 
is increased by either’s increase,* 
and cancelled by either’s absence, 

Valuable material things may be 
conveniently referred to five heads : 

1. Land, with its associated air, 
water, and organisms. 

2. Houses, furniture, and instru- 
ments. 

3. Stored or prepared food and 
medicine, and articles of bodily 
luxury, including clothing. 

4. Books. 

5. Works of art, 

We shall enter into separate in- 
quiry as to the conditions of value 
under each of these heads. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the entire subject 
may. be useful for future reference. 

1. Land. Its value is twofold. 

A. As producing food and me- 
chanical power. 

B. As an object of sight and 
thought, producing intellectual 
power. 

A, Its value, as a means of pro- 
ducing food and mechanical power, 
varies with its form (as mountain 
or plain), with its substance (in 
soil or mineral contents), and with 
its climate. All these conditions 
of intrinsic value, in order to give 
effectual value, must be known and 
complied with by the men who 
have to deal with it; but at any 
given time and place, the intrinsic 
value is fixed: such and such a 
piece of land, with its associated 
lakes and seas, rightly treated in 
surface and substance, can produce 
precisely so much food and power, 
and no more. 

Its surface treatment (agriculture) 
and substance treatment (practical 
geology and chemistry) are the 
first roots of economical science. 
By surface treatment, however, 1 
mean more than agriculture ‘as 
commonly understood; I mean 


* With this somewhat strange and ungeometrical limitation, however, which, 
here expressed for the moment in the briefest terms, we must afterwards trace in 
detail, —that x y may be indefinitely increased by the increase of y only ; but not by 


the increase of x, unless y increase also in a fixed proportion. 


4 
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land and sea culture ;—dominion 
over both the fixed and the flow- 
ing fields ;—perfect acquaintance 
with the laws of climate, and of 
vegetable and animal growth in 
the given tracts of earth or ocean, 
and of their relations to those of 
other districts ; such relations re- 
gulating especially the production 
of those articles of food which, 
being in each particular spot pro- 
ducible in the highest perfection, 
will bring the best price in com- 
mercial exchanges. 

B. 'The second element of value in 
land is its beauty, united with such 
conditions of space and form as are 
necessary for exercise, or pleasant 
to the eye, associated with vital 
organism. 

Land of the highest value in 
these respects is that lying in tem- 
perate climates, and boldly varied 
in form ; removed from unhealthy 
or dangerous influences (as of 
miasm or volcano); and capable of 
sustaining a rich fauna and flora. 
Such land, carefully tended by the 
hand of man, so far as to remove 
from it unsightlinesses and evi- 
dences of decay ; guarded from vio- 
lence, and inhabited, under man’s 
affectionate protection, by every 
kind of living creature that can oc- 
cupy it in peace, forms the most 

wrecious ‘property’ that human 
eings can possess. 

The determination of the degree 
in which these two elements of 
value can be united in land, or 
in which either element must, or 
should, in particular cases, be sacri- 
ficed to the other, forms the most 
important branch of economical 
inquiry respecting preferences of 
things. 

2. Buildings, furniture, and in- 
struments. 

The value of buildings consists, 
A. In permanent strength, with 
convenience of form, of size, and of 
position ; so as to render employ- 
ment peaceful, social intercourse 
easy, temperature and air healthy. 
Theadvisableor possible magnitude 
of cities and mode of their distribu- 
tion in squares, streets, courts, &c. ; 
the relative value of sites of land, 
and the modes of structure which 
are healthiest and most perma- 
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nent, have to be studied under this 
head. 

B. The value of buildings con- 
sists secondarily in historical asso- 
ciation and architectural beauty, of 
which we have to examine the in- 
fluence on manners and life. 

The value of instruments consists 
A. In their power of shortening 
labour, or otherwise accomplishing 
(as ships) what human strength un- 
aided could not. The kinds of work 
which are severally best accom- 
plished by hand or by machine ;— 
the effect of machinery in gathering 
and multiplying population, and its 
influence on the minds and bodies 
of such population ; together with 
the conceivable uses of machinery 
on a colossal seale in accomplishing 
mighty and useful works, hitherto 
unthought of, such as the deepening 
of large river channels ;—changing 
the surface of mountainous dis- 
tricts ;—irrigatifg tracts of desert 
in the torrid zone ;—breaking up, 
and thus rendering capable of 
quicker fusion edges of ice in the 
northern and southern Arctic seas, 
&c., so rendering parts of the earth 
habitable which hitherto have not 
been so, are to be studied under this 
head. 

B. The value of instruments is, 
secondarily, in their aid to abstract 
sciences. ‘I'he degree in which the 
multiplication of such instruments 
should be encouraged, so as to 
make them, if large, easy of access 
to numbers (as costly telescopes), 
or so cheap as that they might, 
in a serviceable form, become a 
common part of the furniture of 
households, is to be considered 
under this head. 

3. Food, medicine, and articles 
of luxury. Under this head we 
shall have to examine the possible 
methods of obtaining pure and 
nourishing food in such security 
and equality of supply as to avoid 
both waste and famine: then the 
economy of medicine and just 
range of sanitary law: finally the 
economy of luxury, partly an 
zsthetic and partly an ethical 
question. 

4. Books. 
consists, 
A. In their power of preserving 


The value of these 
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and communicating the knowledge 
of facts. ' 
B. In theirpowerof exciting vital 
or noble emotion and intellectual 
action. They have also their cor- 
responding negative powers of 
disguising and effacing the memory 
of facts, and killing the noble 
emotions, or exciting base ones, 
Under these two heads we have 
to consider the economical and 
educational value, positive and 
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negative, of literature ;—the means 
of producing and educating good 
authors, and the means and ad- 
visability of rendering good books 
generally accessible, and directing 
the reader’s choice to them. 

5. Works of art. The value of 
these is of the same nature as that 
of books, but the laws of their pro- 
duction and possible modes of dis- 
tribution are very different, and re- 
quire separate examination. 


SECTION 2.—MOonEY. 


Under this head, we shall have to 
examine the laws of currency and 
exchange; of which I will note 
here the first principles. 

Money has been inaccurately 
spoken of as merely a means of 
circulation. It is, on the contrary, 
an expression of right. It is not 
wealth, but a documentary claim 
to wealth, being the sign* of the 
relative quantities’ of it, or of the 
labour producing it, to which, at a 
given time, persons or societies are 
entitled. 

If all the money in the world, 
notes and gold, were destroyed in 
an instant, it would leave the world 
neither richer nor poorer than it 
was. But it would leave the indi- 
vidual inhabitants of it in different 
relations, 

Money is, therefore, correspon- 
dent in its nature to the title-deed 
of an estate. Though the deed be 
burned, the estate still exists, but 
the right to it has become disput- 
able. 

The worth of money remains un- 
changed, as long as the proportion 
of the quantity of existing money 
to the quantity of existing wealth 
or available labour which it pro- 
fesses to represent, remains un- 
changed. 

If the wealth increases, but not 
the money, the worth of the money 
increases ; if the money increases, 
but not the wealth, the worth of 
the money diminishes. 

Money, therefore, cannot be arbi- 
trarily multiplied, any more than 
title-deeds can. So long as the 
existing wealth or available labour 


is not fully represented by the 
currency, the currency may be in- 
creased without diminution of the 
assigned worth of its pieces. But 
when the existing cael or avail- 
able labour is once fully repre- 
sented, every piece of money 
thrown into circulation diminishes 
the worth of every other existing 
piece, in the proportion it bears to 
the number of them, provided the 
new piece be received with equal 
credit ; if not, the depreciation of 
worth takes place exclusively in 
the new piece, according to the 
inferiority of its credit. 

hen, however, new money, com- 
posed of somesubstance of supposed 
intrinsic value (as of gold), is 
brought into the market, or when 
new notes are issued which are 
supposed to be deserving of credit, 
the desire to obtain the money will, 
under certain circumstances, stimu- 
late industry: an additional quan- 
tity of wealth is immediately pro- 
duced, and if this be in proportion 
to the new claims advanced, the 
value of the existing currency is 
undepreciated. If the stimulus 
given be so great as to produce 
more goods than are proportioned 
to the additional coinage, the worth 
of the existing currency will be 
raised, 

Arbitrary control and issues of 
currency affect the production of 
wealth, by acting on the hopes and 
fears of men, and are, under certain 
circumstances, wise. But the issue 
of additional currency to meet the 
exigencies of immediate expense, is 
merely one of the disguised forms 


* Moneys, and necessarily, an imperfect sign; but capable of approximate 


aecuracy if rightly ordered. 
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of borrowing or taxing. It is, how- 
ever, in the present low state of 
economical knowledge, often pos- 
sible for governments to venture 
on an issue of currency, when they 
could not venture on an additional 
loan or tax, because the real opera- 
tion of such issue is not under- 
stood by the people, and the pres- 
sure of itis irregularly distributed, 
and with an unperceived grada- 
tion. 

Finally. The use of substances 
of intrinsic value as the materials 
of a currency, is a barbarism ;—a 
remnant of the conditions of bar- 
ter, which alone can render com- 
merce possible among savage na- 
tions. It is, however, still neces- 
sary, partly as a mechanical check 
on arbitrary issues; partly as a 
means of exchanges with foreign 
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nations. In proportion to the ex- 
tension of civilization, and increase 
of trustworthiness in Governments, 
it will cease. So long as it exists, 
the phenomena of the cost and price 
of the articles used for currency, are 
mingled with those of currency 
itself, in an almost inextricable 
manner; and the worth of money 
in the market is affected by multi- 
tudinous accidental circumstances, 
which have been traced, with more 
or less success by writers on com- 
mercial operations: but with these 
variations the true political econo- 
mist has no more to do than an 
engineer fortifying a harbour of 
refuge against Atlantic tide, has 
to concern himself with the cries 
or quarrels of children who dig 
pools with their fingers for its 
ebbing currents among the sand, 


SECTION 3.—RICcHEs. 


According to the various in- 
dustry, capacity, good fortune, and 
desires of men, they obtain greater 
or smaller share of, and claim upon, 
the wealth of the world. 

The inequalities between these 
shares, always in some degree just 
and necessary, may be either re- 
strained ‘by law (or circumstance) 
within certain limits ; or may in- 
crease indefinitely. 

Where no moral or legal restraint 
is put upon the exercise of the 
will and intellect of the stronger, 
shrewder, or more covetous men, 
these differences become ultimately 
enormous. But as soon as they 
become so distinct in their extremes 
as that, on one side, there shall be 
manifest redundance of posses- 
sion, and on the other manifest 
pressure of need,—the terms ‘ riches’ 
and ‘ poverty’ are used to express 
the opposite states ; being contrary 
only in the manner of the terms 
‘warmth’ and ‘cold ; which neither 
of them imply an actual degree, 
but only a relation to other degrees, 
of temperature. 

Respecting riches, the economist 
has to inquire, first, into the advi- 
sable modes of their collection ; 
secondly, into the advisable modes 
of their administration. 

Respecting the collection of 


national riches, he has to inquire, 


first, whether he is justified in call- 
ing the nation rich, if the quantity 
of money it possesses relatively to 
that en ee by other nations be 
large, irrespectively of the manner 
of its distribution. Or does the 
mode of distribution in any wise 
affect the nature of the riches? 
Thus, if the king alone be rich— 
anne, Come or Mausolus—are 
the Lydians and Carians therefore a 
rich nation? Or if one or two 
slave-masters be rich, and the na- 
tion be otherwise. composed of 
slaves, is it to be called a rich 
nation? For if not, and the ideas 
of a certain mode of distribution 
or operation in the riches, and of a 
certain degree of freedom in the 
people, enter into our idea of 
riches as_ attributed to a people, 
we shall have to define the degree 
of fluency or circulative character 
which is essential to their vitality ; 
and the degree of independence of 
action required in their possessors. 
Questions which look as if they 
would take time in answering, 
And farther. Since there are two 
modes in which the inequality, 
which is indeed the condition and 
constituent of riches, may be es- 
tablished—namely, by increase of 
possession on the one side, and by 
decrease of it on the other—we 
have to inquire, with respect to 
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any given state of riches, precisely 
in what manner the correlative 
poverty was produced: that is to 
say, whether by being surpassed 
only, or being depressed also; and 
if by being depressed, what are the 
advantages, or the contrary, con- 
ceivable in the depression. For 
instance, it being one of the com- 
monest advantages of being rich 
to entertain a number of servants, 
we have to inquire, on the one side, 
what economical process produced 
the riches of the master; and on 
the other, what economical process 
produced the poverty of the persons 
who serve him ; and what advan- 
tages each (on his own side) derives 
from the result. 

These being the main questions 
touching the collection of riches, 
the next, or last, part of the in- 
quiry is into their administration. 

They have in the main three 
great economical powers which re- 
quireseparate examination : namely, 
the powers of selection, direction, 
and provision. 

A. Their power of SELECTION re- 
lates to things of which the supply 
is limited (as the supply of best 
things is always). When it becomes 
matter of question to whom such 
things are to belong, the richest 
person has necessarily the first 
choice, unless some arbitrary mode 
of distribution be otherwise deter- 
mined upon. The business of the 
economist is to show how this 
choice may be a wise one. 

B. Their power of Dimection 
arises out of the necessary relation 
of rich men to poor, which ulti- 
mately, in one way or another, 
involves the direction of, or autho- 
rity over, the labour of the poor ; 
and this nearly as much over their 
mental as their bodily labour, The 
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business of the economist is to show 
how this direction may be a Just 
one. 

C. Their power of Provision or 
‘preparatory sight’ (for pro-accu- 
mulation is by no means necessarily 
pro-vision), is dependent upon their 
redundance, which may of course 
by active persons be made available 
in preparation for future work or 
future profit; in which function 
riches have generally received the 
name of capital; that is to say, of 
head-, or source-material. The busi- 
ness of the economist is to show 
how this provision may be a Dis- 
tant one. 

The examination of these three 
functions of riches will embrace 
every final problem of political 
economy ;—and, above, or before 
all, this curious and vital problem, 
—whether, since the wholesome 
action of riches in these three func- 
tions will depend (it appears), on 
the Wisdom, Justice, and Far- 
sightedness of the holders; and it 
is by no means to be assumed that 
persons primarily rich, must there- 
fore be just and wise,—it may not 
be ultimately possible so, or some- 
what so, to arrange matters, as that 
persons primarily just and wise, 
should therefore & rich ? 

Such being the general plan of 
the inquiry before us, I shall not 
limit myself to any consecutive 
following of it, having hardly any 
good hope of being able to complete 
so laborious a work as it must 
prove to me; but from time to time, 
as I have leisure, shall endeavour 
to carry forward this part or that, 
as may be immediately possible; 
indicating always with accuracy 
the place which the particular essay 
will or should take in the completed 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


yost two years ago, on one of 
those days in spring-tide when 
nature, eager to fulfil her budding 
promise, bursts into flowers of 
summer, with the yearning strong 
upon us to see a green field, 
we took our way through Picca- 
dilly, Bromptonwards, knowing 
that at a short distance west of the 
Kensington Museum we should be- 
hold that pleasant sight bounded 
by unclipped hedgerows. And so 
it was. Within ten minutes’ walk 
of the Museum we came upon, not 
one, but many fields gemmed by 
daisies, above which hung larks 
ouring forth floods of aerial me- 
ody ; and beyond the fields belts 
of trees barred over by great cloud 
shadows, swept by spaces of light ; 
while far away the white waving 
plume of the locomotive swept 
through the blue haze of the hori- 
zon. It was pleasant to see this, 
and to, reflect that, with all the 
gigantic growth of the metropolis, 
it was still possible, without any 
greater exertion than that of an 
hour’s walk, to pass from our 
London home into the soothing 
presence of green fields, and 
within hearing of the warbling 


ark. 

Alas! all this is changed; and 
where wild flowers bloomed, birds 
sang, and cows grazed, long rows 
of the stereotype pattern of London 
houses rear their ugly fronts, en- 
closing here and there little patches 
of green dignified by the name of 
squares, and in their midst a huge 
structure, which we take the 
earliest possible opportunity of 
declaring to be one of the most 
hideous masses of brick and iron 
that has ever been piled upon the 
earth. 

If the Exhibition Building stood 
in the middle of the Landes or in an 
African desert, we should still re- 
gard it as destitute of architectural 
merit. Happily for us, however— 
for to write disparagingly of a 
man’s labours is by no means plea- 
sant—there are many features of 
great interest in connexion with 
the construction of this gigantic 
building; and perhaps when the 


huge carcass is becoated with mo- 
saics and made resplendent by pic- 
torial ornamentation, we shall no 
longer consider it ugly; but will 
any ornamentation give elevation 
to those squat domes? However, 
it is but fair to the designer of this 
building to say that he planned, as 
we shall see presently, a very dif- 
ferent structure to that existing, 
which was so out of proportion to 
the financial capabilities of the 
Commissioners that it could not be 
carried into effect. How vast were 
Captain Fowke’s conceptions may 
be conceived, when it is remem- 
bered that the present building, 
though small compared to that he 
purposed erecting, nevertheless con- 
tains the largest encyclopedia of 
industry ever found under one roof. 

The Exhibition of 1851 had not 
long ripened into success, before it 
became pretty well established that 
International Exhibitions had been 
added to the institutions of Eng- 
land, and that it would be merely 
a question whether they should be 
held quinquennially or decennially. 
For it was very logically argued 
that, as that Exhibition left the 
very handsome surplus of £186,000 
in the hands of the Commissioners, 
a second Exhibition, after a judi- 
cious interval, though more costly, 
would not leave a balance on the 
wrong side of receipts and ex- 
penditure, and would be highly 
beneficial to the nations of the 
world. 

The war in Italy which broke 
out in the early part of 1859, and 
threatened to be of long continu- 
ance, together with the disturbed 
state of the Continent, gave little 
hope that an Exhibition, so far as 
its international character was con- 
cerned, could be held with success 
in 1861. But the Italian war hav- 
ing been unexpectedly brought to 
an early conclusion, the project 
was revived in 1860, and it was 
finally determined that an Inter- 
national Exhibition should be held 
in 1862. By the recommendation 
of the Society of Arts, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl Granville, 
Mr. Baring, Sir Wentworth Dilke, 

















and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn were 
appointed Royal Commissioners 
under a charter from the Crown, to 
earry out the undertaking, and a 
guarantee fund was established for 
securing the means of holding the 
Exhibition. But although thus 
royally inaugurated, the scheme, 
it seems, did not find favour in the 
City, for at a recent banquet, Lord 
Granville stated that the credit of 
the Commissioners in their corpo- 
rate capacity was so low in Thread- 
needle-street, though one of them 
is at the head of the great house 
of Baring, that they could not raise 
£100. It was at this juncture that 
the late Prince Consort threw the 
whole of his influence into the un- 
dertaking. As President of the 
Society of Arts, he was enabled to 
bring this influence to bear with 
direct effect on those best able to 
aid the cause, and the following 
address to the Society—the last he 
delivered in a public capacity—is 
peculiarly interesting, showing, as 
it does, how hopeful he felt that 
the great undertaking would suc- 
ceed :— 


Whatever I have done to start you in 
the right road, I have done with willing- 
ness and pleasure. I assure you it isa 
true privation to me to be prevented by 
the avocations and duties of my position 
from giving the same amount of time and 
labour to the forthcoming Exhibition that 
I was privileged to” give to the one that 
preceded it. Gentlemen, you will suc- 
ceed. I can congratulate you on the 
steps you have taken; you have an able 
body of managers, with all of whom I 
am well acquainted, and from my ac- 
quaintance I can say that they are tho- 
roughly conversant with the work you 
have imposed on them. You have also 
an able architect, a young officer of En- 
gineers, who is capable of vast designs, 
novel contrivances, and is possessed of 
great taste. Gentlemen, I know that 
foreign nations look with favour upon 
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* The Kensington Gore Estate consists of three distinct purchases: the first, 
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this exhibition, and are prepared to come 
to measure their strength with yours. 
I need not repeat the warning and en- 
couragement that Lord Granville has 
thrown out to the trades of this country, 
that they should endeavour to maintain 
the position they so gloriously took on the 
last occasion. 


These stirring words met with a 
warm response, guarantors pressed 
forward from all sides, and in a 
short time the guarantee fund 
amounted to upwards of £450,000. 
The Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, no longer apprehensive, al- 
lowed the Commissioners to work 
their gold mines at the Bank, on 
the understanding that all money 
bore four per cent. interest ; the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851 placed seventeen acres of 
their Kensington Gore estate* at 
the disposal of the Commissioners 
for the new Exhibition, to which 
they subsequently added eight more, 
the original space proving insuf- 
ficient, and it now only remained 
to determine what manner of build- 
ing should be erected to contain 
the industrial and art treasures of 
1862. 

This was a momentous ques- 
tion, in which architects felt great 
interest, because they not unnatu- 
rally conceived that they would be 
consulted in the matter. But not 
so. Those in authority had no 
faith in the architectural profes- 
sion, and, we presume, assumed 
that no incipient Wren is among 
us who could furnish an eligible 
plan. At all events, the architects 
were ignored, corporately and in- 
dividually, and Captain Fowke was 
called upon to furnish the design. 
This Engineer officer had been em- 

loyed by Government in the 
ritish department of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. The design 
furnished, say the Commissioners, 


containing 21 acres, known as the Gore House Estate, a locality celebrated as the 
residence of Mr. Wilberforce, and afterwards of Lady Blessington ; 48 acres purchased 
of the trustees of Baron de Villars ; and 17 more purchased of the Earl of Harrington, 


making in all 86 acres, costing £280,000, or £3250 per acre. 


The balance between 


£165,000, paid by the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and the above 
£280,000, was voted by Parliament out of the public purse, Government conceiving it 
to be desirable to aid in securing a large piece of ground adjoining London for future 


International Exhibitions and other national purposes. 
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was ‘ adapted to the proposed site, 
and was intended to meet the prac- 
tical defects which experience had 
shown to exist both in the build- 
ings in Hyde Park and in the 
Champs Elysées.’ But it was of so 
stupendous a nature that the ten- 
ders of four eminent contractors 
for carrying out the plan were 
greatly in excess of the funds at 
the disposal of the Commissioners, 

To receive orders to design a 
structure having an area of nearly 
twenty-five acres naturally fires 
inventive genius; and as Cap- 
tain Fowke was not shackled on 
paper, it is not surprising that he 
should have designed a building 
which, had it been carried out, 
would probably have lifted him 
above the storm of adverse criti- 
cism now raging around his un- 
artistic creation. His original plan 
embraced a vast hall 500 feet long, 
250 feet wide, and 220 feet high, 
and three domes, the central one 
being no less than 500 feet in 
diameter. The lowest cost of this 
gigantic structure was estimated at 
£590,000 ; and as such an expendi- 
ture was out of the question, 
Captain Fowke was obliged to 
dwarf his paper edifice to its pre- 
sent dimensions, which are, how- 
ever, still colossal. 

The design being settled, the 
next step was to find contractors 
who would carry it out; and here 
the peculiar genius of this country 
for ‘ self-help’ and self-exertion in- 
dependently of State or other ex- 
traneous assistance or interference, 
is particularly noticeable. A firm 
consisting of three men, who are, 
we believe, the architects in the 
strictest sense of their own for- 
tunes, undertook, by an arrange- 
ment equally novel and specula- 
tively bold, to be the contractors. 

These gentlemen—John Kelk and 
Charles and Thomas Lucas—have 
agreed to be solely responsible for 
the execution of the works, on the 
understanding that the amount they 
are to receive will depend on the 
proceeds of the Exhibition. The 
agreement is to this effect :—The 
contractors are to be paid under 
any circumstances £200,000. If 
the total receipts of the Commis- 
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sioners exceed £400,000, Messrs. 
Kelk and Lucas will be paid 
£100,000 in addition. These sums 
represent a mere rental for the use 
and waste of all the building, ex- 
cepting the great picture-galleries, 
which are to be handed over to the 
Society of Arts. But should the 
Commissioners realize a larger sum 
than £400,000, they are empowered 
to require the contractors to sell 
their interest in the building for a 
further sum of £130,000, so that 
the structure as it now stands may 
become the property of the Com- 
missioners at their option for 
£430,000. 

The preliminaries being con- 
cluded, ground was broken and the 
building commenced. And _ here 
we may state that Captain Fowke 
had a difficulty to contend with in 
reference to the nature of the 
ground, which he has surmounted 
with considerable ability. 

It is not generally known that 
the space on which the Exhibition 
stands is about five feet lower 
than the surrounding roads. To 
have elevated an area of seven- 
teen acres this height would have 
been a very costly operation. Cap- 
tain Fowke did not attempt this, 
but very wisely turned the irre- 
gularity of level to account by 
making the visitor ascend two 
steps from the road to the dais 
under each dome, and then descend 
by three vast flights of steps each 
eighty feet wide, to the nave and 
transepts. 

Long before the structure ap- 
peared above ground, everything 
required for the building was made 
ready. A system of miniature rail- 
ways two miles long were laid 
down. In the centre of these a 
steam-engine was erected, which, by 
an ingenious adjustment of chains, 
enabled the heaviest materials— 
such as girders, columns, scaffold, 
beams, &c.—to be hoisted to their 
position with the greatest ease and 
rapidity. The heavy floor-girders, 
weighing one ton and a quarter, 
were raised in two minutes, and 
the ponderous ribs of the nave, 
wien six tons and a half, re- 
quired only from ten to twent 
minutes to raise them their fu 
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height.* Not less ingenious was 
the travelling-scaffold, ninety-five 
feet high and eighty feet wide, which 
traversed the nave on a gigantic 
railway, and thus enabled workmen 
to work together at various eleva- 
tions. 

Iron enters largely into the con- 
struction of this new Exhibition 
building ; and as wrought-iron pos- 
sesses far greater tensile strength 
than cast-iron, it was necessary to 
see a great quantity of the 
ormer for tie-bars and girders, On 
the other hand, as cast-iron has a 
greater power to resist a crushing 
force than wrought-iron, all the 
columns and pillars are made of 
cast metal.t 

Some idea may be formed of the 
vast building operations connected 
with this structure by the follow- 
ing summary. The nave and tran- 
septs are supported by 166 round 
pillars and the same number of 
square columns ; these are twelve 
inches in diameter. The galleries 
and roofs are supported by 450 
columns, and the picture-galleries 
are sustained by 160ten-inch square 
pillars. The glass courts have 62 
round columns supporting their 
roofs. Besides these supports, 
there are 1165 girders, 11,600 feet 
of cast-iron pipes, 15,000 feet of 
gutters, 14,000 feet of railings, 1900 
brackets, 7oo trusses, and 1400 
shoes, the whole weighing 4360 
tons, For the permanent portion 
of the structure twenty millions of 
bricks have been used, superior in 
quality, it is said, and we hope 
truthfuily, to those used in build- 
7a houses. 

ut undoubtedly the great ar- 
chitectural features of the building 
are the domes, which, though 
dwarfed by the length of the nave, 
are nevertheless imposing when 
viewed from the interior. They are 
250 feet high and 160 feet wide, 
exceeding the diameter of the dome 
of St. Peter's by 2} feet. These 
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domes are situated at the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts, 
and their form was determined by 
the intersection of the lines of 
columns in the nave and transept 
aisles, which describe two octagons, 
Each groined-rib transmits the 
weight resting on it totwo columns 
outside the octagon, so that the 
dome may be said to rest on six- 
teen points. Each rib, which is 
two feet deep, is made of wrought 
iron, and weighs fifteen tons. The 
huge pillars at the angles of the 
octagon are two feet in external 
diameter, and hollow; they are 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 
were raised in three lengths toa 
height of ninety-five feet, their ends 
being joined by flanges and screwed 
nuts. To fasten these a man was 
lowered down inside the columns, 
the diameter of which is sufficient 
to give room to screw up the nuts. 

The scaffolding employed for 
erecting these domes was one of 
the wonders of the building. To 
an unprofessional eye it seemed a 
bewildering tangle of beams cross- 
ing each other at every conceivable 
angle. Every beam had a bearing 
duty to perform, and not one failed. 
It was of enormous strength, and 
so skilfully constructed that very 
little of the timber was spoiled by 
cutting ; so that when taken down 
every particle of wood used, 
amounting to 82,000 cubic feet, was 
available for other work. A large 
proportion was converted into 
dlanks for the flooring. An excel- 
Tent model of one of these inge- 
nious scaffolds may be seen in the 
Exhibition. 

Having executive business in the 
building, we watched the progress 
of these domes day by day as they 
rose above the forest of scaffolding 
with great, and we must add, pain- 
ful interest. For while we gazed 
with wonder and admiration at the 
manner in which formidable diffi- 
culties were overcome, we were 


* This extremely beautiful machine, the invention of Mr. Ashton, is now reposing 
after its severe labours, in the Western Annexe, where it is exhibited among 


machinery. 


_  ‘ The tensile strength of cast iron per square inch in Ibs. is 16,500, of wrought 
iron 51,000; whereas the compressive strength of cast iron is 112,000, and of 


wrought iron only 38,000. 
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often appalled by accidents which 
made the domes the terror of the 
workmen assembled within the 
building. But it is due to Messrs. 
Kelk and Lucas to state that those 
frightful accidents, which were 
generally fatal, proceeded in almost 
every instance from the carelessness 
of the men, for every precaution 
was used to guard against them. 
Flags were waved, and steam- 
whistles sounded to warn workmen 
to stand aside when beams or iron 
were raised, but many would not 
take the necessary precautions to 
ensure safety, and some forfeited 
their lives to their temerity. Let 
us not, however, reproach them 
too severely, for it is surprising 
how prone we are to play, as it 
were, with danger when it is con- 
stantly present. Though neither 
hewers nor drawers, we daily, 
during many weeks, passed beneath 
the domes while they were in course 
of being constructed. Daily, too, 
we were warned by placards bear- 
ing the word ‘ DANGEROUS, and by 
foremen that we were running 
great risk ; but just as the miner 
prefers ascending from the bowels 
of a deep Cornish mine in akibble, 
rather than walk through long 
galleries to make use of the ‘ man- 
engine, so did we prefer passing 
under one of the teen for the 
sake of the short cut it afforded. 
At length, having escaped being 
knocked down by sundry beams 
which were obeying the laws of 
gravity with terrible speed, we 
nearly came to grief one day, but 
from another cause. We were 
walking up an inclined plank, 
which presented an easier path to 
the outer gates than floundering 
amongst the beams on the ground, 
when, just as we were midway, an 
iron column, which was being 
drawn up the plank; escaped from 
the workmen, and, rolling down- 
wards, came upon us with frightful 
speed. Wecleared it with a species 
of convulsive leap, but not a second 
too soon, for as we flew over it, we 
felt—our blood curdles with the 
memory—the column touch onie of 
our feet ; a moment more and one 
foot at least would have been 
crushed. 
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The total area roofed over in this 
new building is sixty millions of 
cubic feet, one-third more than 
the covered space of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and _ thirty-five 
thousand more than that of Paris. 
Nothing less than an army of 
workmen under able _ organiza- 
tion could have carried out these 
great works in the short time that 
they were executed. Some five 
thousand men were employed ; and 
few contrasts can be conceived 
greater than the aspect of the build- 
ing while work was in full vigour, 
and when the men ceased from 
their labours during the dinner 
hour. The hastening to and fro, 
the raising of beams and girders, 
the shrill scream of the steam- 
whistle, the din of a thousand 
hammers riveting, and the clank 
of great sheets of metal framing, 
suddenly ceased as if the hand of 
death had passed through the build- 
ing, and a profound silence reigned, 
broken only by the call of the beer 
boys as they passed among the 
workmen. The dining-places of 
the latter were often curious loca- 
lities. There, perched aloft, might 
be seen a workman making good 
use of his hour, another ensconced 
in the hollow of a column, while 
others formed rude picnics amongst 
prostrate beams and girders, at 
which the usual order of this enter- 
tainment was reversed, for instead 
of men waiting upon women, the 
wives, sisters, and daughters of the 
workmen waited upon them. It 
was pleasant to contemplate the 
social groups, and pleasant, too, to 
see that the dinners were generally 
of an excellent description. 

Thus the building grew, until, on 
the 23rd of January last, it was 
ready to be adorned with colours. 
This task was confided to Mr. 
Crace, who has, we think, performed 
the work ably ; and he is the more 
entitled to praise because the task 
was one of great difficulty. After 
some experiments, he decided on 
warm grey for the roofs, decorated 
by scroll ornaments in red, with 
gold star-like rosettes. The co- 
lumns were painted pale bronze, 
relieved with oikaulies vertical 
lines; the capitals being richly 
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gilt. The painting of the domes 
was a_ great perplexity; for 
they were choked by scatfolding, 
and invisible from below. How- 
ever, Mr. Crace, who honestly admits 
that he never had courage to climb 
the ladders higher than a hundred 
feet, was drawn to the top of the 
domes in a snug box by means of 
ropes, and having viewed . them 
under these circumstances as well 
as he could; determined on painting 
the main ribs bright red, with 
spaced black and white at the edges, 
and the crown light blue with 
gold rays diverging from the centre, 
Considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed at the introduction of 
vivid colours in the’ nave, but now 
that it is full of various objects 
the effect is by no means too glaring. 
All the ornamentation was per- 
formed by stencilling. This opera- 
tion is effected by cutting out the 
pattern required in stout strong 
paper, taking care to have pro- 
yer ties to keep the design iebiihes. 
More than one hundred hands were 
employed on this stencilling. All 
the colouring on woodwork was 
done in distemper. This consists 
of whiting and size made of any 
tint required by adding colour. 
One coat of distemper has a more 
solid appearance than four coats of 
oil paint, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of not being preservative, like 
the last, and it cannot be washed. 

The picture galleries were of 
course treated in a more sober 
manner than the main building, 
the walls being coloured sap green, 
and the cornices vellum colour, 
with maroon in the hollow. Asan 
instance of the energy with which 
the works were carried out, it may 
be mentioned that the whole of the 
east galleries were painted and de- 
corated in five days. 

By the terms of the contract, the 
12th February was fixed for giving 
up the building to the Commis- 
sioners. On that day the vast 
structure passed into their hands. 
Though not doubting the skill of 
the contractors, it was deemed 
prudent to test the strength of the 
galleries. For this purpose a large 
body of men, about four hundred 
in number, closely packed, were 
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made to walk in step, and then to 
tun along the various galleries ; 
the result was most satisfactory, 
the greatest deflection of the girders 
being only one-eighth of an inch. 
But we must not leave the build- 
ing without noticing that part de- 
voted to the physical wants of the 
visitors. We are not sure that the 


Commissioners have acted wisely 


in setting apart the enurmous space 
of 116,080 square feet for this pur- 
pose ; but having decided that the 
million should have dinners as 
well as light refreshments, they 
were obliged to devote a large area 
for the purpose. This is equally 
divided, one-half being in the hands 
of Messrs. Veillard and Co., of 
Paris, the other of Messrs. Morrish 
and Co., of Liverpool. Each firm 
has paid £30,000 for the privilege 
of feeding the multitude. Besides 
this primary outlay, the stock laid 
in is enormous. ‘The cellars are 
comfortably filled with 2000 barrels 
of ale and 100,000 bottles of wine, 
from modest vin ordinaire to—if 
not the primest, at all events the 
dearest Rhine and Burgundy 
wines, 

The French cuisine alone is ca- 
pable of cooking 40,000 dinners 
daily, and the staff of waiters and 
bar-girls is enormous. We trust 
that the latter will be found as effi- 
cient as they are good-looking. 
The contractors had 3000 candi- 
dates to choose from, and we are 
bound to declare that they have 
graced their bars by a remarkable 
display of pretty faces. Napoleon 
I. threatened to deprive the direc- 
tor of the Paris Opera of the 
Government grant, because his 
ballet-girls were extremely plain, 
his Majesty holding that the direc- 
tor was bound not to offend the 
public by a display of ugly girls. 
Messrs. Morrish and Veillard seem 
to have acted on this precept, for 
there are certainly very few girls 
who would have fallen under Na- 
poleon’s censure. 

Though the contractors have paid 
a large sum for their privileges, we 
believe that they will realize a 
large profit. Hundreds of thou- 
sands, with weary feet, will cheer- 
fully pay half a crown, the price of 
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a cold dinner, or five shillings, that 
of a hot one, which will give the ad- 
ditional enjoyment, provided the 


flower-show tents are removed, of . 


refreshing aching eyes by the grass 
and flowers of the Horticultural 
Gardens, masked from all within 
the Exhibition by the vile wall 
running from end to end. 

While the building work had 
been going on at South Kensington, 
the official labours of the Commis- 
sioners and their staff had been 
constant at the offices in the West 
Strand. Indeed, no one who has 
not been engaged in the organiza- 
tion of some vast undertaking like 
that before us, can have a just ap- 
prehension of the enormous amount 
of work to be done, and its endless 
ramification of details, Some idea 
may be formed when we state that 
upwards of two hundred and sixty 
printed documents have already 
emanated from the Commissioners, 
Great precision and clearness were 
necessary in drawing up these 
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documents, intended, for the most 
part, for public circulation. When 
these essential qualities were ab- 
sent, confusion and disorder fol- 
lowed. Indeed, the soul of a great 
undertaking is efficient organiza- 
tion, the result of patient thought 
and elaborate foresight. It is vain 
to expect the multitude to compre- 
hend regulations, if they be not 
worded so clear as to make miscon- 
ception next to impossible. And 
the evils of imperfect organization 
are nowhere more painfully ap- 
parent than when official docu- 
ments are obscure. The following 
is a pertinent illustration of this, 

Among the earliest documents 
issued by the Commissioners, was 
one stating that they would be 
prepared to give applying exhibi- 
tors space rent-free. The space 
was divided into floor, and height 
or wall space, and exhibitors were 
required to fill up the following 
form, according to their desire to 
have floor or wall space :— 


Frioor Space. 


” 
. . . . . . 9 


Haneine, on Watt Space. 
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This, to the general reader, pro- 
bably appears a business-like docu- 
ment, and so clear that it would be 
difficult to find a flaw init. But 
it so entirely fails to convey the 
meaning of the Commissioners, that 
hundreds of exhibitors have been 
put to very great inconvenience by 
its faulty construction. By wall 
space, the Commissioners meant a 
space on a wall, beginning at the 
height where the ‘goods’ of the 
Hoor-eccupying exhibitors ceased, 
which was rarely less than six feet, 
and often as much as ten feet from 
the ground. And further, the 
articles exhibited by the unfortu- 
nate exhibitor to whom wall space 
had been granted, were not per- 
mitted to project more than six 
inches from the wall unless by 
permission of the exhibitors under 
him. Thus two classes of exhibi- 
tors who had asked for wall space, 
conceiving that they would be 


allowed to hang their goods at 
what height they pleased from the 
ground, were sadly inconvenienced, 
viz., those who had small articles 
requiring close inspection, and 
those whose goods would project 
more than six inches from the wall. 
Great confusion and dissatisfaction 
often ensued when exhibitors found 
themselves thus hampered. But we 
must admit that the flaws in official 
organization have been few. By 
far the greater number of blunders 
and shortcomings were on the side 
of the exhibitors. Defective edu- 
cation was painfully apparent in 
the filling up of the forms. Inde- 
pendently of incorrect spelling, the 
pons asinorum of many gentlemen’s 
sons, numerous exhibitors had evi- 
dently no precise idea of the rela- 
tive value of two feet square and 
two square feet, for when they 
asked for twenty square feet and 
obtained that space, their conster- 
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nation was great to find it to be an 
area of five feet by four feet, in- 
stead of, as they expected, twenty 
feet by twenty feet, or four hun- 
dred feet. They have now learned 
the difference at a serious price, 
and will not, we feel, ever repeat 
the blunder. 

With the view of classifying the 
articles to be exhibited, the Com- 
missioners compiled alphabetical 
and classified lists of the trades in 
the united kingdom. This is a very 
curious document, containing up- 
wards of 3000 trades, many of 
which are probably new to the 
reader, Who, for example, ever 
heard of cochineal garbling ma- 
chine makers, cudbear makers, 
pick-elves scarse makers, shingler 
makers, or zaffre refiners? Indus- 
trial products were eventually 
divided into four sections and forty 
classes. These included raw mate- 
rials, machinery, manufactures, and 
fine arts. It was determined, how- 
ever, that living animals and 
plants, fresh vegetable and animal 
substances liable to spoil by keep- 
ing, and detonating or dangerous 
substances, should be excluded. 
Committees and superintendents 
over one or more classes, were now 
appointed to examine the applica- 
tions from persons desirous of ex- 
hibiting. They amounted to 9862* 
of whom all but 2000 were in the 
industrial department. Applicants 
for space were required to specify 
the nature of the articles they pro- 
posed exhibiting. In the majority 
of cases, the specifications were 
clear and concise, but there were 
exceptional cases where the objects 
proposed to be exhibited must have 

een the ideal creation of indivi- 
duals labouring slightly, if not seri- 
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ously, under lunacy. Thus one per- 
son wished to exhibit an aerial ma- 
chine in action, under one of the 
great domes, in which he proposed 
to spring up and down like an 
acrobat in a gigantic baby-jumper ; 
another desired to send ‘ evidences 
of one general metallic root.’ An- 
other had a scheme for showing 
coffins ; another solicited space to 
exhibit a patent moustache guard, 
to protect the moustache from being 
soiled by soup, &c. Another gen- 
tleman submitted a project to the 
Commissioners for securing the 
money receipts of the Exhibition 
by a system of astronomical checks, 
based on the signs of the zodiac, 
One of the most singular demands 
for space, however, was for the ex- 
hibition of a penny loaf of the year 
1801. The possessor had offered it 
to the Commissioners of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and he now offered 
it to those of 1862. It had been 
purchased when wheat was a guinea 
a bushel, and been carefully pre- 
served as aspecimen of dear bread. 

Many offers of poetical contribu- 
tions were made ; one gentleman,a 
native of France, was extremely 
desirous to put the whole official 
catalogue into verse, and to work 
up all the minutes, documents, and 
decisions of the Commissioners into 
an epic poem. 

When the period for closing the 
list of applications had arrived, 
the Committees commenced their 
labours of winnowing the grain 
from the chaff, and after various 
meetings, at which great pains 
were taken to arrive at just and 
impartial conclusions, the 9862 ap- 
plications were cut down to 5473+ 
under the following heads. Raw 
materials, 972 exhibitors, 25,500 


* This applies to British exhibitors, all foreign exhibitors came under the 
organization of Foreign Commissioners, to whom the western half of the building was 
granted. The space allotted to the principal foreign nations is as follows :—France, 
156,000 feet; Austria, 50,000; Belgium, 48,000 ; Russia, 15,000 ; Zollverein, 
including Prussia, 84,000; Spain, 14,000; Switzerland, 17,000; Italy, without 


Rome, 20,000; Rome, 


500; Sweden, 10,000. 


+ The relative numbers of applications for space at the two Exhibitions of 1851 


and 1862 were as follows :— 


1851.— Number of exhibitors demanding space 


1862.—Ditto ditto 


The amount of square feet demanded in 1851 was 611,240, in 1862, 956,759. 
number of square feet granted in 1851 was 200,000, in 1862, 386, 703. 
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square feet. Machinery, 1945 ex- 
hibitors, 195,540 square feet. 
Manufactures, 2536 exhibitors, 
165,063 square feet. It must 
not be supposed that the re- 
jected bore their rejection very 
patiently. One said that ‘If Dio- 
genes were alive he would find 
abundant use for his lantern in 
guiding the Commissioners in their 
search for truth.’ Others wrote 
angry letters, which we apprehend 
were of no further use than adding 
to the stock of waste paper. The 
next step was to apportion space 
to the exhibitors. For this pur- 
pose accurate plans of the building 
were prepared, and each superin- 
tendent was required to lay down 
his class or classes in blocks, leav- 
ing passages not less than six feet 
in width between each block. When 
the allotments had been made—a 
tedious and very responsible under- 
taking—each exhibitor having floor 
space, received a working plan of 
his space on scale paper similar to 
the annexed diagram, each square 


of which represents a square foot. 
He was further informed of the 
nature of the space adjoining that 
allotted him, and of the position 
of the passages, in order that 
he might construct his case. The 
spaces or allotments were now laid 
down on the floor of the building 
by sappers, and when this was 
completed, exhibitors were invited 
to view their allotments. The in- 
vitation was promptly obeyed, 
thousands passed into the building 
to inspect the localities assigned to 
them, and now the superintendents 
had to face swarms of tradesmen 
who, frequently jealous because 
rival tradesmen had perhaps more 


eligible localities, accused commis- ’ 


sioners, committees, and superin- 
tendents of partiality, lost their 
tempers, and often exhibited 
the worst aspect of humanity. It 
was of course impossible, seeing 
that a parallelogram, be it ever so 
big, cannot have more than four 
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corners, to give every exhibitor 
in each block a corner; yet 
it often happened that if eighty 
exhibitors: exhibited in a_ block, 
seventy-six were furious because 
they had not been given the 
corners allotted to the fortunate 
four. Persuasion of all kinds, ac- 
companied occasionally by indirect 
hints at a bribe, were used to in- 
duce the superintendents to change 
allotments, and when these failed 
the disappointed exhibitors showe 
that if they had joined on the 
previous Sabbath in the prayer 
to be delivered from ‘all envy, 
hatred, and malice, it was with 
the lips, and not the heart. In 
short, this part of the Exhibition 
arrangements was far from plea- 
sant. At length, however, ang 
passions were lulled, and the wor 
of preparing for the Exhibition 
fairly commenced. Superinten- 
dents took up their abode in boxes 
of the form and size of those in 
which hunting horses live, with 
this difference, that while the lat- 
ter are well cared for, the superin- 
tendents were half frozen during 
the excessive cold of February, 
March, and the first half of April, 
and all the appliances of M. Veil- 
lard’s cuisine could not produce a 
really hot cup of coffee. We have 
often thought, when contemplating 
the enormous amount of labour 
expended by all concerned in get- 
ting up the gigantic undertaking, 
how little those who now throng 
the halls in purple and fine linen 
know at what wear of mind an 
body the sights around them have 
been created. The Sybarite who 
finds it an exertion to yawn through 
the various courts after a noontide 
breakfast, may, however, experi- 
ence anew sensation when heknows 
that men of quick brains, and 
others with horny hands, toiled 
during the long winter from the 
earliest dawn far into the night, on 
the works around him. Let him 
not, however, expend pity on them, 
for truly may it be said that they 
have their reward. 

The work now progressed apace, 
Day by day counters and walls rose 
from the floor, cases came in, 
painters were busy with their 
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brushes, gilders with their gold- 
leaf, courts were enclosed, and 
final] , articles for exhibition, or 
eamma? as they are called, made 
their appearance. 

Alas! the first contribution set 
up was a model of the Queen line- 
of-battle ship ; but as a set-off to 
this, the next arrival was palm-oil 
from Liberia, the produce of free 
labour. 

As April waned, gigantic efforts 
were made to put the scenery in 
order prior to the raising of the 
curtain on the rst of May. Ready 
or not ready, it was early resolved 
that the gates should be thrown 
open to the public on that day. 

hat was trembling in the balance 
was the completeness or otherwise 
of the display which would be 
then presented to their view. Up 
to the middle of April the foreign 
portion of the building—which 
from the first had been under the 
management of its own officers— 
was far a-head of the British side ; 
but from that period they quite lost 
the long start they had of our 
countrymen, and never recovered 
their position. The earliest com- 

leted department was that of the 
British Pictures, which were hung 
before the 1st of May. 

At length, however, all the courts 
assumed a more furnished appear- 
ance, and on the 29th of April it 
was evident that the curtain would 
not rise on the 1st of May to a 
beggarly show of empty cases. 
Never probably was the advantage 
of a division of labour more hap- 
vily exemplified than during the 
ast week previous to the opening 
of the Exhibition. The apparent 
impracticability of reducing the 
chaotic mass of cases, boxes, and 
goods of all descriptions to any- 
thing like order, led every one to 
doubt the possibility of the Com- 
missioners keeping faith with the 
public, but the army of workmen 
worked with a will, and the super- 
intendents were at their posts early 
and late, aiding and directing in 
every possible manner. The rush 
on the last day of receiving goods 
was terrific, but although the cases 
of many exhibitors came to grief in 
the mélée, it was wonderful to con- 
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template in the evening what an 
enormous amount of work had been 
got through. Greater order would 
have prevailed, and a larger dis- 
play have been made on the opening 
day, had not the exhibitors and their 
assistants, numbering thousands, 
been turned out of the building on 
the previous day at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Not being aware that the build- 
ing would be cleared they had 
made arrangements for a long day’s 
work, when to their consternation, 
at the ringing of a deep-toned bell 
a mighty body of policemen en- 
tered the building at the west end, 
and, without respect of persons, 
cleared it with wonderful alacrity 
in a very short time of all but the 
actual staff. The purpose of this 
forced exodus was to rehearse the 
music and to make the necessary 
official preparations for the opening 
ceremony. These were carried on 
through the greater part of the 


.night ; and when the 1st of May 


dawned, the building still resounded 
with the noise of busy workers, 
who only ceased their labours when 
the public were admitted. For, 
true to their announcement, the 
Commissioners threw the gates of 
our second great world fair open at 
half-past 10 o'clock on the 1st of 
May to an eager and expectant 
crowd, the trumpets sounded, and 
Royalty, represented by the Duke 
of Cambridge, announced that the 
Exhibition of 1862 was open. 

The papers have told the story 
of the inaugurating ceremony with 
such minuteness as to render it 
unnecessary for us to dwell at any 
length upon it. The spectators far 
exceeded in number those present 
at the opening of the Exhibition 
in 1851. 

The State procession was as gor- 
geous as radiant hues, gold lace, 
and embroidery could make it. 
And though no officials gratified 
the multitude by appearing on 
prancing chargers, as caustic critics 
suggested might be the case from 
the ungrammatical wording of the 
Commissioners’ programme, the 
procession was extremely imposing, 
and the ceremony in every respect 
worthy of the occasion. 

Nothing, in short, was wanting 














; 
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to make the ceremony perfect but 
the presence of our beloved Queen 
and her late husband. It was 
indeed impossible to look upon 
the two vacant chairs beneath 
the gorgeous canopy without a 
feeling of sadness, which, in the 
expressive words of the Laureate, 
must have made all present ‘ weep 
their thanks’ to the Prince who 
had sown, but was not present to 
reap. For his prophetic and cheer- 
ing declaration, ‘gentlemen, you 
will succeed,’ had come to pass: 
the great work had been accom- 
plished, and it now only remained 
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for the public to set their seal of 
approval on his labours and those 
who worked under him. The fine 
marches of Meyerbeer and Auber 
were admirably executed, and the 
Poet Laureate’s Ode was happily 
wedded to appropriate music by 
Professor Sterndale Bennett. By 
some great breach of faith this Ode 
fell into the all-devouring jaws of 
the Times, where it was printed so 
incorrectly that we think our 
readers will be glad to see it as it 
was originally written, including 
ae lines which have been omit- 
ted :— 


Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth’s invention stor’d, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour’d 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


O silent father of our Kings to be, . 
Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee ! 


The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the long laborious miles 

Of Palace ; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom, and wheel, and engin’ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rough, or Fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Art divine ! 

All of beauty, all of use 

That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war. 

War himself must make alliance 

With rough Labour and fine Science, 

Else he would but strike in vain. 


And is the goal so far away ? 
Far, how far, no man can say : 
Let us have our dream to-day. 


O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing Commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair, white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
sreaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature’s powers, 


And gathering all the fruits of Peace and crown’d with all her flowers. 
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A curious misprint was made by 
the Zimes in printing this Ode, 
The copy from which it was 

rinted was marked for music, and 
efore the word ‘art’ in the line 


And shapes and hues of art divine, 


a large P was affixed, signifying 
Piano. The word, consequently, 
was printed art, neither com- 
positor nor reader having sufficient 
astuteness to detect the error, 
which was reproduced in all copies. 

We cannot pass from this musical 
part of our subject without notic- 
ing the great acoustical improve- 
ment effected by suspending a 
velarium over the orchestra. The 
effect, too, in ascenic point of view, 
of this great sweep of tented canvas 
is remarkably fine; so much so, 
indeed, as to make it more than 
ever a cause of regret that the 
money expended on the glass 
domes-has not been saved. 

Purposing to devote another 
paper to a critical examination of 
the contents of the Exhibition, we 
shall do little more now than pass 
them briefiy under review. 

The most striking fact connected 
with the present assemblage of ob- 
jects, particularly if a comparison 

e instituted between the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 and that of 1851, is 
the great space occupied by engines 
of war. Then the flush of a new 
industrial idea and the lulling se- 
curity of a long peace, filled many 
minds with the belief that there 
would be no more war. Swords 
were to be turned into sickles, the 
dawn of a millennium was at hand, 
and from henceforth the only con- 
tention would be that of rivalry in 
arts, commerce, and science. Alas! 
the dream faded with the passing 
away of the brilliant glass house in 
Hyde-park ; and no sooner were 
the doors of the Exhibition of 1851 
closed than the nations of the 
earth rose up to wage war. The 
blood of our country has been 
poured out like water on the soil 
of Russia. We have burned the 
palace of the Mongolian, and 
wrenched from him objects of art 
which we exhibit with a species of 
Roman triumph in 1862. Through- 


out India our hosts have done 
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fierce battle, paling hordes of 
mutineers ; and, in short, the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, so far from inau- 
gurating a reign of universal peace, 
seems to have lent force to the ar- 
gument, that Ultima ratio regum 
is ever likely to predominate over 
international arbitrations. But let 
us not despair, for in those very 
inventions to blow the souls out of 
men’s bodies, exhibited at South 
Kensington, there is matter for 
hope: for though the time has not 
yet arrived when we may ‘ break 
our mailed fleets and armed towers,’ 
the alliance of war with science, 
by making war more destructive 
and terrible, will assuredly tend to 
make nations deliberate long and 
deeply before they rush to arms. 
Therefore it was a wise measure to 
group Armstrong and Whitworth 
guns by the side of scientifically 
constructed lighthouses, for if we 
can make war so destructive as to 
be almost impossible, we shall 
arrive at last at that blessed period 
when the ‘fair white-winged peace- 
makers’ will fly into every haven 
unharmed by man, and all men 
will ‘ work in noble brotherhood.’ 
We have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that the great encyclopedia of 
industry at South Kensington is 
far more comprehensive and inte- 
resting than that of 1851. The in- 
ventive genius of man has made 
gigantic strides since that period. 
All countries, from the ancient 
kingdoms of Europe to those in 
other quarters of the globe, which 
have but recently quickened un- 
der the influence of civilization, 
show by the bewildering range of 
their industrial products that the 
command to bring the world under 
subjection is being obeyed, and 
that the earth is bringing forth her 
increase abundantly. There is but 
one exception. All the space that 
America filled in 1851 with grain 
and timber, hardware and _ provi- 
sions, and curious contrivances, 
many of great utility, is now 
dwarfed to a narrow corner, in 
which her eagle cowers with col- 
lapsed wings. Nothing could better 
illustrate the scourge of war than 
this falling away on the part of the 
United States; and indeed, if we 
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look at the amount of ce ac- 
corded to nations in the Exhibition, 
we find precisely what might be 
expected, viz., that those countries 
shaken by war occupy, in propor- 
tion to their territorial rank among 
nations, the smallest space. * Aus- 
tria demanded only 50,000 feet ; 
Russia, with her vast territories, 
but 15,000; while tiny Belgium 
occupies not less than 48,000, 
Turning to England, and compar- 
ing the exhibition she made in 
1851 with that on the present occa- 
sion, it appears to us that her most 
marked progress is in pottery. Our 
ceramic manufactures, in all their 
varied branches of the art, have 
really made gigantic strides. All 
our leading firms have surpassed 
their former efforts, some with ma- 
jolica and Palissy ware, encaustic 
tiles, and Lucca della Robbia 
friezes; others with Parian and 
china. The fountain under the 
east dome is indeed a triumph of 
ceramic art. Our glass, too, shows 


that we have nearly wrested all the 
secrets of glass-making from our 
Continental friends, The impolitic 


excise duty on glass, enforced even 
when made for experimental pur- 
poses, kept us long back. When, 
however, it was removed, the art 
made great strides ; and now Messrs, 
Chance of Birmingham manufac- 
ture optical glass of great purity. 
There is one secret, however, yet 
unknown to us, the possession of 
which has enabled M. Daguet of 
Soleure to make a glass of hitherto 
unrivalled excellence. Unfortu- 
nately, the secret bids fair to re- 
main undivulged. M. Daguet had 
works near Soleure which he car- 
ried on beneficially, until a railway 
which passes close to them so 
affected his glass pots by the tremor 
occasioned by the locomotives and 
carriages, that he was obliged to 
suspend operations. He brought 
an action against the railway com- 
pany for damages, but when the 
case came on for trial the Court 
held that it would be impossible to 
assess the damages unless it were 
made cognizant of the secret, and 
its pecuniary advantage. This M. 
Daguet declined imparting, and the 
Court refused to proceed further. 


Progress of Art. 
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Of course, our hardware still re- 
mains unsurpassed, though the 
Zollverein is pressing us hard in 
this race. Bessemer’s magnificent 
steel trophy, heaped with masses 
of metal that seem to have been 
worked by Titans, compels us to 
alter our ideas of the brittle nature 
of steel. But whoever wishes to 
see a type of England’s might must 
visit the western annex, which 
from end to end isliterally crammed 
with machinery of all descriptions. 
The exquisite mechanical contri- 
vances of Mr. Whitworth for mak- 
ing tools will be found here, and it 
will be at once apparent by an ex- 
amination of them that he is en- 
titled to the high rank he holds as 
one of the first mechanicians of the 
age. 

Not less interesting, though not 
so imposing, is the class of philo- 
sophical instruments, which is ex- 
tremely rich. Indeed, on no former 
occasion has there been such an 
assemblage of excellent, ingenious, 
and valuable instruments as are 
here to be seen, many of the highest 
utility, andall singularly illustrative 
of the inventive power of man. Mr. 
Babbage’s calculating engine, and 
Mr. Peter’s machine for microscopic 
writing, by means of which the 
Lord’s prayer can be legibly writ- 
ten in a circle the three hundred 
and fifty-six thousandth part of an 
inch, are marvellous examples of 
ingenious construction. 

Nearly all our colonies make a 
very instructive display, and how 
much better they are represented 
now than they were in 1851, is evi- 
dent by the fact that then, out of 
23,575 square feet of space allotted 
to them, but 6180 were occupied ; 
while now the whole of the north- 
east transept, affording an available 
exhibiting space of 16,000 feet, is 


‘occupied by articles from our colo- 


nies, many of these, which were 
infants in 1851, and have not yet 
attained their majority, being large 
contributors, 

For the ladies a rich treat has 
been prepared. Handsome cases 
literally blaze with jewels, before 
which crowds of admiring and, we 
fear, covetous-minded women flutter 
all day. Among the gems is the 
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Koh-i-Noor, no longer the mysteri- 
ous talisman of the destinies of 
Hindostan : flashing more brightly, 
it is true, than it did in 1851, but 
reduced by being re-cut of one- 
third of its weight, and unhappily 
deprived of its historical value. 
Among foreign nations France, 
or rather Paris, stands pre-eminent, 
for the provinces of France have 
sent little or nothing to the Exhi- 
bition. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of the two countries are 
strongly marked, the products of 
England being remarkable for their 
breadth and force, while those of 
France are equally remarkable for 
their fancy, elegance, and harmoni- 
ous colouring. The large court 
allotted to France, containing 
nearly 113,000 feet, is filled with a 
bewildering variety of objects, for 
the mere names of which a cata- 
logue of 500 pages is required. 
Next to the French Court, that 
devoted to Rome is decidedly the 
most attractive. The Cleopatra and 
Sybil of Storey exhibited here are 
wonderfully fine specimens of this 
young American’s chisel. But in- 
deed so full is this court of 
objects of interest, that a terrible 
blunder has been made in placing 
them within such narrow limits. 
The passages are blocked daily at a 
very early hour by the crowds pres- 
sing to see the art-treasures ; women 
being compressed into dimensions 
which must be very damaging to 
those curious steel muscles—or, as 
the Japanese Ambassadors have 
aptly named them, under-gown 
umbrellas, prescribed by fashion. 
Happily the picture galleries are 
sufficiently spacious to allow free 
circulation, The walls of these 
fine and well-lighted galleries are 
covered with six thousand works 
of art, many of great beauty and 
genius. The English school of 
painting is represented with a force 
and completeness which enables it 
to bear advantageous comparison 
with all the foreign schools. We 
miss examples of a few artists, who 
we think should have been repre- 
sented, such as Tresham, R.A.; but 
on the whole, our English masters 
shine well on these walls. France 
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is stronger in sculpture than -in 
painting, though she exhibits many 
picturesofgreat merit. Thestatuary 
groups of Barbazet are admirable. 
The pictures of other nations are 
more remarkable for their origi- 
nality than for intrinsic excellence, 
Butit isright to statethat no foreign 
country, except Russia and Austria, 
appears to have taken the same lati- 
tude as ourselves with respect to 
time, which enables usto exhibit the 
works of artists who have lived 
within the century ending in 1862. 
Belgium, as usual in international 
exhibitions, maintains her ancient 
fame ; and the works from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway are full of 
healthy promise. It is worthy of 
notice that Brazil, that empire of 
rapidly increasing commercial pro- 
sperity, has established a school of 
art, and contributes some highly 
creditable pictures. 

These picture galleries will as- 
suredly contribute most materially 
to the financial success of the Ex- 
hibition. They are already daily 
filled by visitors, and when the 
shilling days set in they will be 
crowded, Statistical returns of the 
last Paris Exposition abundantly 
confirm our prediction. For while 
4,000,000 of separate visits were 
made to the industrial part of that 
Exhibition, upwards of one million 
of persons paid to enter the sepa- 
rate exhibition of the fine arts, and 
the Art Exhibition of Manchester 
drew 1,335,000 admissions. 

We have now taken a rapid 
survey of the industrial and art 
treasures of this most successful 
Exhibition. Many days must be 
devoted to their examination be- 
fore they can be rightly understood, 
For under one roof a world in 
miniature exists, which, properly 
studied, cannot fail to instruct and 
at the same time quicken and ex- 
pand our hopes for the future. 
For we feel sure that no right- 
minded man can contemplate this 
vast accumulation of industrial 
products without joining in the 
aspiration of the late Prince Con- 
sort, that it may strengthen the 
bonds of peace and friendship 
among all nations of the earth. 
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